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Alabama Review, (5) XXIL], 
ກວກ German Review, 


Jan. 1969. 
(1) XXX:6, Aug.-Sept. 


American Literature, (3) XXXIX:4, Jan. 1968; XL:1, 
March 1968. 


American Scholar, (1) XXXIV:1, Win. 1964-1965; 
2, Sp. 1965; 3, Sum. 1965; 4, Aut. 1965; 
XXXV:1, Win. 1965- 1966; 2, Sp. 1966; 3 Sum. 
2. 4, Aut. 1966; XXXVI: a Win. 1966-1967; 
2. Sp. 1967; 3, Sum. 1967; Aut. 1967; (4) 
%%7("/| | | : ] , Win. 1968- 1969; (65 XXXYVII:1, Win. 
ieee 2, Sp. 1968; 3, Sum. 1968; 4, Aut. 


American Scientist, (2) LVI-3, Aut. 1968. 
1967; (900. 1-2, 


one £) LXXXV:3-4, 1968; 
Annia z ດອກ (1) |, 1960; H, 196]; HI, 
Antioch Meng (5) XXVIH:1, Sp. 1968; 3, Fall 


Antiquitv, (6) XXXV:138, June 1961. 
Archiv Fur Das Studium Der Neueren Sprachen າ: 
Literaturia, (2) CXX-CCV;2, July 1968; (3) 3 


Aug. eta 
Anan. ape Sp. 1968; (4) 2, Sum. 1968. 
Art Bullen.. "(ຊ ຈເ, June 1962; XLVIII: 1, 


March 1966; L:4, Dec. 1968. 

Atle ntic Monthly, (1) CCXXI: 6, June 1968; 
CCXXIF1, July 1968; 2, ‘ars -1968: 3, : 
1968; (3 5, Nev. 1968; Dec. 1968; (6) 
COXXIT: 11, Jan. 1969; 2, Feb. 1969: 4, April 


Australian Literary Studies, (1) 111:3, May 1968: 
(4) 4, Oct. 1968. 
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Biake Studies, (5) 1:1, Fall 1968, 
British Book News, (1) No. 331, March 1968; No. 
333, May 1968: (5) No. 338, Oct. 1968; No. 


340, Dec. 1968. 
British Journal of Aesthetics, (1) aoe Jon, 1965; 
4, Oct. 1965; VI:2, April 1966: 4, Oct. 1966. 
Bronte Society Transactions, (1) See 1967: (5) 


3, 1968. 
Bucknell 7: yi ANEN March 1968; 2, May 
ec 
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Cambridge Review, (3) XC:2177, Oct. 11, 1968. 

Canadian Literature, (4) No. 36, Sp. 1968; No. 37, 
Sum. 1968. 

ລາ % ເງງ 22-23, June 1968, 

Chicago Prr (2) XIV:2, 1967; (3) 3, June 1967; 
(5) XX:1, 1968. 

cn (3) VII:2, May 1968; (4) VILI:T, 


Classical Bulletin, (1) XLI:4, Feb. 1965; ( 
>[ [[:4, Feb. 1966; XLV:1, Nov. 1968; (6) 2 
Dec. 1968; 3, Jan. 1969. 

Colby Library Quarterly, (6) Vil:8, Dec. 1966: 9, 
March 1967; 10, June 1967; tE Sept. 1967; 
12, Dec. 1967. 


Nov. 
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College English, (2) XXX:1, Oct. 
1968; (3) 3, Dec. 1968. 


1968; 2, Nov. 


Columbia ey Columns, (1) XIV:1, Nov. 1964; 

2, Feb. 1965; May 1965; XV:1, Nov, ] 965; 3, 
May 1966; Laie Feb, 1967; 3, May 1967; 
XVII:1, Nov. 1967; 2, Feb. 1968. 

Commentary, (4) XLVI:1, July 1968. 

comparative Drama, (4) 11:2, Sum. 1968; 3, Fall 
1968. : 

Comparative Literature, (4) XIX:4, Fall 1967; 
XX:1, Win. 1968; 2, Sp. 1968. 

Comparative Literature studie, (3) V:2, 1968; 3, 
1968; (5) 4, Dec. 1968; (6) VI:1, March ] 969. 

Concerning Poetry, (3) |:], Sp. 1968; (4) 2, Fall 

8. 

Critical Quarterly, (4) X:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 1968; 3, 
Aut. 1968. 

Critique, (3) CCXX1:221, Oct. 1965. 

_p. 

Daedalus, (6) XCIV:2, ດ ]965. 

Dalhousie Review, (2) XLVII:3, Aut. 1967. 

Denver ນກ a HET, Sp. 1968; 2, Sum. 


1968; 3, Aut. 1968. 
Deutsche ‘Shakespeare Gesellschaft West. Jahrbuch, 
1968 


Deutsche Vierteljahresschrift Fur Literaturwissen- 
schaft Und Geistesgeschichte, (2) XLII:2, May 


1968. 
D. H. Lawrence Review, (3) LI, Sp. 1968: 2 Sum. 
of Mormon Thought, (3) 


1968; (5) 3, Fall 
Dialogue: eet 
Hist, Sp. 1968 
Dickensian: (6) LXIV: 354, Jon. 1968; 355, May 
1968; 356, Sept. 1968. 
Diliman Review, (3) [X:2, June 1961; X1:2, April 
Discourse, {4} X1:3, Sum. 1968; 4, Aut. 
Prams Critique, (1) XILI, Win. 1968; vita D Sp. 
8. 
Drama Review, (1) X11:2, (T 38), Win. 1968; 4 
(T 40), Sum, ee (6) XMI], (T 411 Fall 1968. 
Dublin Review, (1) No. ວ Í Sum. 1967; No. 513, 
Aut. 1967; No. 515, Sp. 
Durham University Joutnol; (ນ LXI: 1, Dec. 1968, 


— Eu 


Sa WET 4, (2) 1:3, 59.-5ພຕາ, 1966; (5) U1, 
Win. 6-1967. 


Edie ay’ ae 1967; 5, 1967. 


H, (6) X XVI, March 1960; 2, June 1960; 3, 
go 1960; 4, Dec. 1960. 

ig ort (4) XXX:5, May 1968; pean July 
, Aug. 1968; 3, Sept. 1968; , Oct. 1968. 

“ລ XVI:95, Sum. 1967; (5) ງດ "Aut. 1967; 
HI 97, Sp. 1968. 

English Historical Review, (4) LXXIV, 1959; LXXVI, 


1961; LXXVII, . LXXVIH, 1963; LXXX, 
1965; LXXXII, 
English Journal, ate "ivi: 7, Oct. 1967; 8, Nov. 


1967; A Dec. 1967; LVII, Jan. 
ມ , May 1968; (5) 6, Sept. 

English ແສ Notes, (5) V:2, Dez. 
March 1968; 4, June 1968. 


1968; 2, Feb. 
1968; 7, Oct. 


1967; 3, 
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English Miscellony, (2) XVIII, 1967. 
English Studies, (T) XLVI]: 3, June 1967: 4, Aug. 


1967: 5, Oct. 1967; 6, Dec. 1967 

Epoch, (á itil Fall 1968. 

Esauike, 1) LXxX:4, Oct. 1968; (2) 5, Nov. 1968; 

LXXI:4, April 1969. 

aes and Studies, (2) XXI, 

Essays in Criticism, (2) TONSA Oct. 1968; (5) 
XIX:1, Jan. 1969. 

Etudes Anglaises, (3) XIX:], Jan.-March 1966; 3, 
July-Sept. 1966; 4, or -Dec. 1966. 

Evergreen Review, (4) X 1:58, ‘Sept. 1968: 59; Oct. 
1968; 60, Nov. TA 6l, Dec. 1968; X1:62, 


Jan. 1969; 63, Feb. 1969; (6) 64, March 1969; 
65, April 1969: 66, May 1969. 

Explicator, (3) XXVII, Sept. . 1967; Oct. 1967; 
3, Nov. 1967; 4, Dec. 1967; ae Tee 1968; 6, 
Feb. 1968; 7, March 1968: 8, April 1968; 9, 
May ‘1968; 10, June 1968; XXVII:1, Sept. 1968: 
2, Oct. 1968. 


— Fan 


Filoloski Pregled, (2) IiI-IV, 1964. 
Fitzgerald Newsletter, (3) No. 40, Win. 1968. 
Florida Historical oe (5) XLII:4, Aari 1964; 


XLV:4, Aprii ] 
Folklore, (á XXVI Win, 1965; LXXVIL4, Win. 


I 
Forum (Texas), (2) V1:2, Sp. 1968; 3, Sum. 1968. 
— Ü 


mnn i romanche Monatsschrift, (1) XYHEL 
Jan. 1368: 2, April 7 (3) XVE, Jan, 1966; 
(5) xV: 5 July 1968; Oct. 1968. 

eos ife and Letters, (4) XX:3, April 1967; 4, 
u 

Greyfrior, ໃ X, 1268, 


Horvard spra Bulietin, (2) XVi:4, Oct. 1968; (4) 


XVIRI, Jan. 
Holiday, (6) 2, Feb. 1958; 3, March 1958; 


5, May 1958; XXIV:1, aH 1958; 6, າ 1958; 
XXV:4. April 1959; XXXVI July 1959; Sept. 
1959; 4, ier 1959; 6, Dec. 1959; XXV 3: 
March 1960; 5, Moy 1960: 6, June 1960. 

Horizon, (á) x4, “Aut. 1968. 

Hudson Review, (5) %%!:2 , Sum. 

ຫອງ Association Bulletin, aes XVI:T, Sp 

965; 2, Fall 1965; XVlt:1, Sp. 66; 2, Auf. 

1268; XVI, Sp. 1967; 2, Fall 1967; XIX], 


Win. 1968, 
— lo 


Izvestija Akoedemli Nauk SSSR: Ofdelenie Litera- 
tury ] Jazyka, (3) XXV:3, May-June 1966. 


— J. 
13, 1968. 
Jewish Quarterly, (3) XIV:1, Sp. 1966. 
Journal of American Studies, (2) ut N 
ຈ 4, 
Dec. 1967. 
Journal of General Education, (5) XX:1, April 1968. 
Journal of Philosophy, (6) LXV1:3 Feb. 13, 1969. 


Jahrbuch Fur ບດ (5; No. 
Journol of Aesthetics oad Act Criticism, (1) XXVE:2, 
Win. 1967; 3, Sp. 1968. 
April " oa: 
Journal of British Studies, (1) VII:2 
Journal of Commonwealth eee ໃລ 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, (5) 
LXVII 1, Jon. 1968: 2, April 1968. 

Journal of Negro History, (5) XLVI: 4, Oct. 1961; 
LII:1, Jan. 1967: 2, April ee 3, July 1967. 
Journal of Southern History K XXXIÍ:], Feb. 
Feb. 1966; XXXill:1, Feb. 19 


Sum. 1967. 
.Medical History, (2) [:4, Oct. 1957; 


pe ae 


Kenyon, Review, (3) XXIX:3, June ເ a Sert. 
1967; 5, Nov. 1967; XXX 968; 3, 
Kipling ‘Journal, (2) XXXV: rer Soon 1968; 7 168, 


—L— 


kangange ond Style, (5) [:1, Win. 1958; 2, Sn. 


Fanguage shearing, (1) XV:1-2, Sum. 1965; XVI: 
1-2, 966; XVIII:1-2, Sum. 1968. 

Library, ( 5) OCS. Sept. 1968; (6) 4, Dec. 1968 

Library Chronicle of the University of Texas, (1) 


V1ll:4, Sp. 1968. 
Literary Half-Yearly, (1) Vill:1-2, Jan.July 1967; 
(3) VIF2, July 1966. 


Mey a: and Psychology, (2) XVII:1, 1967; 2-3, 
Lock Haven Review, (6) No. 10, 1968 
London Magazine, (5) VIII:5, Aug. 1968: 7, Oct. 


1968. 


Louisiana Studies, (3) VH:2, Sum, 1968. 


—M— 


Mad River Review, Sant 1:3, Sum. ae 1967. 

Malahat Review, (1 5, Jan. 1968. 

ma Twain Journal, (4) XIH:3,, Win. 1966-1967; 
1966; +, 


Sum. 1967. 
Maser Review, (5) V1I:3, Sum. 

1967; 2, Sp. 1967: 3, 
ii:3, July 1958; 


Aut. 1966; VIEI, Win. 

4, Oct. 1958; HE3, July 1259; ay Jon. | 960; 
3, July 1960; (5) V:2, April 1961; Oct. 196°; 
Vil, Jan. 1962; 2, ‘April 1962; re Oct. 1962: 
VII: 4, Oct. 1963; VIII:2, April 1964; 3, July 1964, 


Medieval srada 4) XXVI: ເ. ວ XXVII: 1. 1965; 
XXVIII:1, 1966; XXIX:1, 1967. 
M a kein (2) Vi, Beit 1963; im, Sp. 1964; 
, Sum. 1965; XVI, Win. 1965; 5) XVI, Sp. 
1966; XIX, Fall 1966, 
Mexico Quarterly Review, (4) Itt, 1968. 
Michigan Quarterly ພ, (2) VI:3, Sum. 1967; 
Fall 1967; VII:2, ee 
Milton Newsletter, (5) i :2, 968. 3 
Fall Ost XII: :1, Win. 1967- 


Medam. Age, (3) XI:4, 


2, Sp. 1968; (6) 4, Foll 1968; "XIH:I, Win. 
1968-1969. 
Modern Drama, (3) X:4, Feb. 1968; (5) Xi, May 
1968; (6) 2, Sept. 1968. 2 
Modern Fiction Studies, (1) 250 Win. 1967 - 
1968; (4) XIV:1, Sp. 1968; Sum. 1968. 
Modern Language “Journal, (ງ) XLI!I:2, Feb. 1958; 


3; P 1958; XLIII:4, April 1959; XLV:2 Feb. 
961; Morch 1961; 


XLVIII: 4, April 1964; (4) 
Li 6; ວ. 1968. 


Modern Language Notes, (1) LXXV:5, May 1960; 
6, June 1960; 7, Nov. 1960; 8, ຊ 1960; 
LXXVI:6, June 1961; 7, Nov. 1961; Dec. 1961. 

Modern Language Quarterly, (3) ດກ March 
1968; 2, June 1968. 

Modern Language Review, (5: LXIII:3, July 1968. 

Modern 3 , (3 XV:4. May 1963; LX'/l:1, 
Aug. 1968; (ay 2 968. 

Month, i) CCXXV, May. ວ CCXXVI, 

968: (3) Sept. 1968; 1968. 

Niste & Letters, (6) ENS 2, “April 1968. 


July-Aug. 


—N— 


Hation, (6) CC1II:16, April 18, 1966; a 7, Sept. 

] 10, Oct. 3, 1966; 14, ‘Oct. 1, 1966; 
af 21, Dec. 19, ກງ CCIV:6, 
2 1967; a ‘Merch 6, 
1967; 19, Moy 8 , 1967; 23, 
“June 26, 1967; CCV:5, Aug. 
i ‘sept. 25, 1967; 11, Get. 9, 1967; 
13, Oct. 23” 1967; 19, ດ 4, 1967: CCV1:13, 
March 25, 1968; 15, April 8 , 1968; 18, April 29, 


June 5, 176 


1968; CCVII:5, Aug. 26, ມ 8, Sept. 16, 1968; 


CCVIII:3, Jan. 20, 1969: 4 , Jan. 27, 1969; 17, 
April 28, 1969. 

National Library of Wales Journal, (3) XV:3, Surm. 
1968 

Neueren າ. a XVH:5, May 1968; 6, June 
1968: 7, July 1 (3) 9, Sept. 1968; 10, Oct. 
1968; (4) 1], Non '1968. 

New Orleans Review, (6) I: ), Foll 1968. 
March_ 2, 1968; CLIX:7, Aug. 17, 1968; 10, 
Sept. 7, 1968: (4) 11, s Dr: 14, 1968, 

New fiepubtic (2) CLVIII:6, Feb. 10, 1968; 9, 


New Statesman, (6) May 24, 1968; June 14, 1968; 


July 5, 1968; July 19, 1968; July 26, 1968; Sept. 
13, 1968: Sept. 20, 


1968; Oct. 4, 1968; Oct. il ; 
1968; Nov. 1968. 


New Yorker, 3} XL:20, Ay 4, 1964; s Aug. 1, 
]?64; 27, Aug. 22, 1964; 33, Oct. 3, 1964; 34, 
Oct. 10, 1964; XLI:7, April 3, 1965; 30, Sept. 
il, 1965; 36, Oct. 23, 1965; XLlI1:3, March 12, 
1266; 28, Sept. 3, 1966; 
XLUE:3, March 11, 1967; 8, April 15, 
May 27, 1967: 22, July 22; 1967; 26, A uo. 9, 
1267; 33, Oct. 7, 1967; 40, Nov. 25, ; 
XLIV:7, April 6, 1968; 10, April 27, 1968; 11, 
May 4, 1968; 26, Aug. 17, 1968; 27, Aug. 24, 
1268; 30, Sept. 14,,1968:; 32, Sept. 28, 1968; 
1 ຈື 12, 1968; 37, Nov. 2, 1968; 41, Nov. 

Northwest Review, (3) X:1, Sum. 1968. 

Notes and Queries, (1) XV:8, ee 
Sept. 1968; (3) 10, Oct. 1968; (6) bis 
12, Dec. 1968; XVII, Jan. 1969 


1968; (2) 9, 
Nov. 1968; 


<... 


1967; 


Ohio State University Theotre Collection Bulletin, 
(3) No. 15, 1968. 

Ohio University Review, (3) X, 1968. 

Oxford Review, (2) No. 7, 'Hilory 1968; No. 8, 
Trinity 1968; (5) No. 9, Michaelmas 1968. 


Occident, n.s, (5) L Sp.-Sum. H, Sp-Sum. 
1368. 


Ss . ສ 


Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
3) LXtl:3, Third Quarter 1968; (6) 4, Fourth 
Quarter 1968. 

Paris Review, (2) VIH:29, 2. 1963; 30, Sum.- 


Fail 1963; 31, Win.-Sp. 32, Sum.-Fall 1964; 
(4) IX: :33, Win, -Sp. I 57 3, Foll 1965; (6) 36, 
Win. 1966; X:37, Sp. 1966; 38, Sum. 1966; 39, 
Fall 1966. 

parison Review, (5) XXXV:2, Sp. 1968; 3, Sum. 

Past and presenta >) No. 14, Nov. 1958. 

Paunch, (2) N ee 1967; No. Br April 1968; 
Ho. 32, Aug. 8. 

Pennsylvania History; (4) XXV:4, Oct. 1958; 


XXVII:3, July 1960. 


Personalist, (3) XLIX:1, roan 1968; 2, Sp. 1968; 3, 
Sum. 1968; 4, Aut. 1968, 

Philologica Pragensia, (T) XI:1, 1968; (5) 3, 1968; 

Philosophy & ດ ae I:1, Win. 1968; 2, Sp. 
968;: A 4, Fall 

Plamuk, (1 No. 10, 1968. (2) No. 17, 1968. 

Poe Newsletter, (5) [:1, April 1968, 


Poetry, (2) CXII:3, June 1968, 
Pol ht Review, (6) XI!:4, Aut. 1967; XIN:4, Aut. 


8. 

Prairie Schooner, (2) XLII:1, Sp. 1968. 

Princeton ໄໄ, Librory Chronicle, (3) XXVIII: ), 
Aut. 1966; 2, Win. 67. 

Proceedings r ‘the ດວ Antiquarian Society, 
(1) LXXVI:1, April 1966; 2, Oct. 1966; LXXVII], 
April 1967; 2. Oct. 1967. 

Preceedings of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary 
Society, (5) XII:6, April 1968; X1⁄:2, Nov, 1968. 

Psychoanalytic Review, (2) LV:1, Sp. 1968. 


Quarterly Review, (5) CCCI:1, Jan. 1963: 3 


Queen's Quarterly, (2) LXXV-2, Sum. 
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Quarterly Journal of Speech, 4) LIW:3, Oct. 1967; 
4, Dec. 1967; LIV:1, Feb. 1968; 2, April 1968. 


1963; CCCII], Jan. 1964: 2, April 
July, 1964; 4, Oct. 1964: CCCIIl:1, Jan. 


1968; (3) 3, 
Aut. 1968; (4) 4, Win, 1968. 
Quest, (1) No. 48, Jan.-March 1966; No. 49, April- 
June 1966; No. 50, July-Sept. 1966; No. 51, 
Oct.-Dec. 1966, 


ວມມ 


ກກກ (6) VII:8 NAG 7, 1968. 


Religious Theatre, (2) N Sum. 1968. 
Renaissance and Mod em Sian (3) XH, 1968. 
Research Studies, (1) XXXV:1, March 1967; (á) 2, 
June 1967; 3, Sept. 1967; (5) 4, Dec. 1967. 
Restoration and 18th Century Theatre Research, (3) 
VI:2, Nov. 1968. 
Review, (2) No. 17, April 1967; No. 18, April 1968. 
Review of English Studies, (3) XVIII: 70, Moy 1967: 
71, Aug. 1967: 72, Nov. 1967. 
Revista Nacional De Cultura, (4) XXIV: 153, July- 
Aug. 1962; 154, Sept. 1962; XXV:155, Nov.-Dec. 
; 156-157, Jon.-April 1963; 158-159, May- 
. 1963; XXVI:162-163, Jan.-April 1964; 
%%"ໄ ໄໄ: 167-168-169, Jan.-June 1965; 171, Sept. 
1965; XXVi176, July-Aug. 
124, Oct.- 


eae sce Des goo Humaines, (2) No. 

ec 

Riverside 2208, (6) !H:3, Aug. 1968; 4, March 

Romance Philology, (4) XVII:3, Feb. 1964; XVIH:4, 
May 1965; XIX:2, Nov. 1965. 


ອ > 

Samtiden, a LXXVI:5, May 1967; LXXVII:3, 
arc 

Satire ມ, (S) V:2, Sp. oe 

Sais and Society, (4) XXVI:T, Win. 1962; 
XXIkt, Win. 1963; XXXIX:3, Sum. | 2 

2... າ າ! News, (2) XXIV:1, 5 


19 Win, 
Sum, 967. ç hay 1967) 


968. 
Sewanee Review, (4) LXVII:1, Jan.-March 1959; 2, 
April-June 1959; 3, July-Sept. 1959; 4, Oct.- 


Dec. 1959. 
Shakespeare Jahrbuch, (2) CIH, 1967; CIV, 1968. 
Shaw Review, (5) XI: 2, May 1968: 3 Sept. 1968. 
Shenandoah, g a , 5p. 1968; 4, Sum. 1968. 
Sixties, (5) 10, າ 
Social Roark aa) XIV:4, Win. 1957; XXVIIN, 
Sp. 1960; XXX:1, Sp. 1963; XXXII1:4, Win. 1966; 
XXXIV:4, Win. 1967. 
South Atlantic Quarterly, (3) LXVI:3, Sum. 1967; 
(5) eee Win. 1968; 3, Sum. 1968; 4, Aut. 
South Dakota Review, ງປ. 0 226 V:1, 
Sp. 1967; 2, Sum. ຫ: 7; 4 


Southern Humanities p Surh, (3) 1:1, Sp. “1967; 2, 
ວາ. , Fall ]967; (5) IT, Win, 1968; 2, 


p. ; 
ໄພ Quarterly, (2) VI:3, April 1968; 4, July 


Southern Review, (6) 111:2, 1968. 

Southern Speech Journal, (ໃ) XXX11:2, Win. 
3, Sp. 1967; %%%ໄ]|:2, Win. 1967. 

Soviet Literature, (2) No. 


7] XXV:1, dp 1967; 
, Win. 1967; OMIT 


1966; 


N , - No. 1, 1966; No. 
2, 1966; No, 6, 1966; No, 7, 1966; No. 9, 
1966; No. 3, 1967; No. 5, 1967. 


` Spectator. 
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(1) No. 7291, March 22, 1968; No. 
7298, May 10, 1968; No. 7314, Aug. 30, 1968; 
(6) No. 7316, Sept. 13, 1968; No, 7319, ‘Oct. 4, 
1968; No. 7324, Nov. 8, 1 968. 

Speech Monographs, (6) XXXV:4, Nov. 1968; 
XXXVI:], March 1969. 

Stephen Crone Newsletter, (2) 11:3, Sp. 1968: 4, 
Sum. 1968; ![ໄ:ໂ, Fall f 

Studies in Bibliography,. (4) XXII, oe 

Studies in Burke and His Time, (2) [7%:2 , Win, 1958. 

Studies in English Literature, 1500-1900, (5) VUES, 
Sum. 1968; 4, Aut. 1968. 

Studies in the Literary Imagination, (2) I:1, April 
1968; 2, Oct. 1968. 

Studies in Romanticism, (1) Vil:4, Sum. 1968. 

Studies in ເ ເເ (5) V:2, Oct. t967; 
3, Jon. 1968; April 1968. 

Studies a Short “Fiction, {2} V:2, Win. 1968; (4) 
3, Sp. rae 4. Sum. 1968. 

Style, 21 , Win. 1967; 2, Sp 1967; 3, Fall 1957, 


a, oo 


Trace, (á) 62-63, Fall-Win. 1966-1967; 64, Sp. 
1967; 65, Sum. 


1967; 66, Fall 1967; 67, Sp. 
1968. 


Theatre Notebook, (2) XX11:3, Sp. 1968. 

Thoreau Society Bulletin, (1) ‘No. 102, Win. 1968: 
No. 103, Sp. 1968; (2) No. 105, Fall 2968. 

Transactions of ee das Bibliographical 50” 
ciety, (6) |ໄ:5, 

Transactions of tee "Jonson Society, (4) Dec. 1948. 

ວດບ (6) No. Win. 1968. 

Trivium, (2) III, May 1988 

Tulane Drama Review, ເ XI: 4 (T 36), Sum. 1967; 
(See Drama Review). 

Twainian, (2) XXVI:1, Jan-Feb. 1967; 2, March- 
apn 1967; 3, May-June 1967; 4, July-Aug, 

Twentieth Century ຢ່ (5) X1:3, Oct. ນ 
4, Jar. 1966; XIl:1, April "966; 2; July 1966; 
3, Oct. 1966; 4, Jan. 1967; XIII: 1, April 1987, 


—u— 


University of Toronto Quarterly, (1) XXXVI:1, Oct. 
1966; 2, Jan. 1967; 3, April 1967; 4, July 1987, 


---ນຸ.. ; 


Venture, (ໄ) V:l, June 1968. 

Victorian Mewsletter, (1) No. 33, Sp. 1968. 

Victorian Periodicals Newsletter, (4) No. 1, Jon, 
1968: No. 2, June 1968. 

Victorian Poetry, (2) V1:2, Sum, 1220 

Victorion Studies, (2) XI:4, June 1968. 

Voyage: (1) 1:1, Fal 1567; (2) ll:1-2, Win.-Sp. 


—W— 


Westerly, (1) No. 2, July 1 

William and Mary ກ ນ XXV:3, Jul 1968. 

Wisconsin Studies in Contemporary Literature, (2) 
H:2, Sp.-Sum. 1961; 3, Fall 1961: Ill:1, Win. 


1962. 
Works, (1) 1:2, Win. 1968; (2) 3, Sp. 1968. 
—x— 


Xavier University Studies, (2) [:5, Sp. 1961-1962: 
4, Sum.~Fall 1962. 


—Y— 


Yale Review, (1) Liki, Aut. 1962; 2. Win. 1962: 
Sp. 1963; 4, Sum. 1963; Lith}, Aut. 1263; 2, 
Win. 1963. 
Yearbook of Comparative and General Litercture, 
(W) Vill, 1959: X, 1961; XI, 1962; XI, 1963; 
XII, 1964; XV, 7366; XIV, 1967; (3) XIV, ` 965. 


en, sa 


Zeitschrift Fur Anglistik Und Amerikonistik, (1) 
XV:3, 1967; 4, 1967; XVI:1, 1968, 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Editor: J. Wallace Donald 
Managing Editor: Carmen F. Brooks 
Linguistics Editor: Harold J. Kane 
Programmer: Samuel Coleman 


-E Keypunch Operators: Janet M. Chapin 
Carmen F. Brooks. 


The monthly indexes and the cumulative index for Volume 12 were prepared at the 
Uriversity of Colorado Graduate School Computing Center with the aid of the Humanities 
Computing Facility. 


EXPLANATION OF THE INDEX TO YOLUME 12 


The index contains two alphabetical listings. The first is an index to authors of 
articles abstracted. The second is a listing of: (1) names of people referred to significantly 
in the abstracts; (2) titles of anonymous works referred to significantly; and (3) -subjects 
treated, 


Abstracts are indexed under subject headings when they deal with a general! subject. 
Articles about individuals——poets, critics, novelists——are indexed under the names of those 
individuals. Articles dealing with well known anonymous works are indexed under the name 
of the work. 


1, Anonymous texts* 15. Literary theory** 

2. Arthurian material 16. Literature and science 

3. Bibliography and scholarship 17. Literature and society 

4. Book production and publishing 18. Literature and the other arts 

5. Children’s literature 19. Mass media 

6. Comparative literature 20. Particularism and regionalism*** 

7. Criticism 21. Periodicals 

8. Devotional and religious 22. Periods of literary history 
literature 23, Poetry 

9. Education 24. Rhetoric and style 

10. Fiction 25. Schools and creeds 

11. Folklore 26. Semi-literary types 

12. History of ideas 27. Theater and drama 

13. Humor and satire 28. Themes 

14, Linguistics 29. Writing in theory and practice 


*Includes material that is difficult to identify or that is generally not well known. 


**"Literary Theory” deals with the most general approach to literature. Articles om genres may be 
found under the appropriate subject headings, such as Drama, Fiction, Poetry, or Rhetcric and Style 
The subcategories under Literary Theory are defined as follows: 

Concepts: Specific ideas or theories about how literature should be studied, analyzed, 
or classified. 

Form: Studies dealing with anything that helps to determine the structure or ceneral 
manner of literary works. 

Function: Analysis of the purposes, results, or special character of literary activity. 


***/'Paorticularism” refers to special interests of a trans-regional character—such as Protestant or Negro 
culture. “Regionalism” refers to special interests identified with a geographical a-ea—-such as 
Scottish culture. 


Major categories and authors are sub-categorized in the annual index only. 
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NOTE ON THE AUTOMATED INDEX 


The automated index follows a few special rules to accommodate the 
requirements of the computer and to save space: 


(1) All material is printed on one monocase font; thus there are no 
typographical distinctions between titles of various sorts and names 
of authors, 


(2) Names or titles exceeding forty-four characters and spaces in 
length are abbreviated. 


(3) When only one first name of an author is used, that name is 
printed in full; when two or more first names and/or initials are used, 
initials are printed. In the cases of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and certain 
very well known foreign authors, only last names are printed. 


(4) Names with prefixes such as De, Mc, Mac, Van, or Von are 
printed as one unit and alphabetized accordingly. 


(5) Titles——Lord, Baron, Earl, etc.—follow the full name, as do desig- 
nations such as Saint. 


(6) No apostrophes or periods are used. 


As usual, authors of abstracted articles are listed in the annual index 
only. These names are printed in the forms in which they appear with the 
article. If a scholar does not wish to appear as two or three different persons 
in the annual index, we advise him to sign his name in one standard form 
when he submits articles to journals for publication. 


A 


AARON, DANIEL 15. 16 
ABBOTT, JOHN LAWRENCE 278 
ACK=IRMNAN, ROBERT W 1324 
ADA4S, GEORGE R 1251 
ADAMS,» MAURIANNE 1427 
ADELMAN, LYNN 1566 

ADEN, JOHN M 885, 1278 
ADITKS,», RICHARD 1396 
ADLER» RENATA 966 

AGEE, JAMES 399 

AGGELER. GEOFFREY 1891 
AHRENDS. GUNTER 1533 
ALBERT, SIDNEY P 1672 
ALDRIDGE», JOHN 1960 
ALDRIDGE, OWEN A 709 
ALEXANDER, FLOYCE M 236 
ALEXANDER, JEAN 1742 
ALEXANDER, STANLEY 738 
ALEXANDROV, BORIS 580 
ALEXEJEWe MICHAIL PAWLOWITSCH 
ALLEN, DC 10 

ALLEN, JAMES Le JR 92, 797 
ALLEY, ALVIN D 81 

ALLOTT, KENNETH 404 
ALPAUGH, DAVID J 1745 
ALPERS, PAUL 411 
ALTENBERNDs LYNN 159 
ALTER, ROBERT 1773 
ALTHOLZ, JOSEF L 1422 
ALTICK, RICHARD D 1370 
ALTIERI, JOANNE 1234 
ALVAREZ, A 538 

AMP ONS, A R 1217 

AMCRYy HUGH 2034 
ANCERSON, CHESTER G Et 
ANCERSONe DONALO Ke JR 1834 
ANCERSON I HOWARD 1020 
ANDERSON, HUGH 1110 
ANDERSON, JAMES 1725, 1729 
ANDREWS, BARRY 1108 
ANDREWS, P 85 500 -- 
ANIKST, ALEXANDER 584 
APPEL, ALFRED, JR 793 
ARCHER, STANLEY 856 
ARNOLD, ARMIN 1460 
ARHOLO, CARROLL Ç 2049 
ARHOLD, JOHN 438 

ARNOLO, ROLLO 37 

ASALS, FREDERICK 888, 1397 
ASHLEY, LEONARDO R N 776 
ASHRAF, 5 A 292 

ASPIZ, HAROLD L328 
ASWELL» DUNCAN 921 
ATKINS, ANSELM 648 
ATKINSON, F G 1995 
AUBREY, PIERRE 519 

AUDEN, W ຕ 97T1, 973, LIS? 
AUFFRET, J M 806 


BABCOCK, C MERTON 462 
BACKERS», JOSEPH ຕ້ 119 
BACON, M E 854 

BAZNDER, PAUL 1383 
BAILEY, RICHARD W 650, 665 
BAILEY, ROGER B 823 
BAINE, ROONEY M 896 
BALER, CARLOS 1778, 1779 
BAKER, STEWART A 1156 
BALAKIAN» ANNA 338 
BALDWIN, T W 1179 

BALL, DONALD L 953 
BALLIETT, WHITNEY 967 
BALLOU, ELLEN B 419 
BAMMESHERGER, ALFRED 478 
BANARJEE, CHINMOY 233 
BANN, STEPHEN 703 

BANTA, MARTHA 1263 
BARLOW, FRANK 1214 
BARNES» DANIEL R 1266 
BARNES» LEWIS W 720 
BARON, ALEXANDER 915 
BARRY, JAMES D 1807 
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INDEX TO AUTHORS OF ARTICLES 


564 


- 


BARZUN, JACQUES 4: 1852 
8455. EBEN 201 

BATCHELOR. J B 147 

BATELY, JANET M 100 

BATES, BARCLAY W L923 
BATES, RONALD 275- 

BATESON, F W 1563 
BATTAGLIA, FRANCIS JOSEPH 138 
BATTESTINe MARTIN C 2007 
BAUERLE, RUTH H 875 
BAUMGARTEN, MURRAY 698 
BAUMGARTNER, PAUL R 31 
BAYLEN, JOSEPH D 628 
BAYLEY, JOHN 1166 

BEANDS, RICHARD DB 1469 
BEAUMONT, CHARLES A 658 
BECK, RONALD 850 

BECK, WARREN 324 

BEDIENT CALVIN 1322 

BEEBE, MAURICE 1244 

BEETON, DR 1445 

BEHAR, JACK 790 

BEIDLER» PETER G 1256 
BELITT, BEN 314 

BELL, VEREEN M 1081, 1717 
BELYI, VILEN VIKTORDVITCH 364 
BENEDIKT, MICHAEL 528 
BENNETTse WILLIAM E 891 
BENSKY, LAWRENCE M 2046 
BENTLEY, € F 54T 

BENTON, RICHARD P 1387, 1649 
BERGER, HARRY,» JR 1148 
BERGERON, DAVID M 1374 
BERGMAN» FRANK 1551 
BERNARD, F V £56) 
BERNHARDT, LEWIS 1037 
BERRIGAN, JOSEPH RICHARD 56 
BERRY, J WILKES 903 
BERTHOFF,. WARNER 1584, 1843 
BEVILACQUA; VINCENT M 1491, 1630, 1652 
BHATTACHARYYA, DEBIPRASAD 232 
BIER, JESSE 1197 

BIGSBY, C WE 1768 

BILES». JACK I 636 

BINNI, FRANCESCO 396 
BIRCHER, MARTIN 1189 
BIRENBAUM, YAKOV 355 

BIRON» ARCHILLE H 1790 
BISHOP, R J 1875 

BITZER; LLOYD F 1644 

BLACK, MATTHEW ສ 1175 
BLACKBURN, RUTH H 1511 
BLACKMURe R P 137T 

BLAKE, NF 40l- 1092 
BLANCK, JACOB 2041 

BLAND, ບ 5 2026 

BLANKE» GUSTAV H 1549 
BLEICHs DAVID 435 

BLENCHs J W 1200 

BLIQUEZ, GUERIN 47 

BLISH, MARY 2037 

BLISSy A J 208 

BLISSETT, WILLIAM 277 
BLIVENy NAOMI 972, 974, 986 
BLOCH, TUVIA 2013 

BLOOM, ALLAN 1361 

BLOOM, HAROLD 488 

BLOUNTy PAUL G 623 
BLUEFARBs SAM 643 

BLUES, THOMAS 1257 

BLUM, MARGARET R 179 
BLUNDEN, EDMUND 809 

BLY» ROBERT 1939 

BODDY, MARGARET PEARSE 2006 
BOGEN» NANCY 1035, 1665 
BOGGS, W ARTHUR 1406 

BOLLE, LOUIS 779 

BOLLOER, E P 111 

BOLTON, EILEEN M 750 

BOOTH, MICHAEL R 276 
BORNSTEIN, GEORGE J 1152 
BORT» BARRY D 1782 
BOUGHNER, DANIEL C 153 
BOWEN, ZACK 448 

BOWER, WARREN 1671 
BOWERING, GEORGE 1131 
BOWERS» F 1869 
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BOWERS, FREOSON 1390 
BOWMAN, ERNEST G 2068 
BOYCE, BENJAMIN &37T 
BOYD, ELIZABETH F 158 
BOYD, JOHN D 1520 
BRACHER, FREDERICK 1228 
BRADBURY, MALCDLM 408, 1974 
BRADFORD. CURTIS 177 
BRADFORD, M E 313 
BRADFORD, MELVIN E 1085 
BRADSHAW, JO ALLEN 869 
BRADY. FRANK 1712 


BRAIN, RUSSELL 452 
BRASWELL» LAUREL 1242 
BRAYBROOKE, KEVILLE 962, 1205s 1300 
BREE, GERMAINE 704 
BRENNER, GERRY L747 

BRETT. DOROTHY 243 

BRICE; ALEC W 1815 

BRIEN», DOLORES E 1305 
BRINKMANN, KARL 1185, 1186 
BRITTAIN, JOAN TUCKER 822 
BROCKs W ຕ 1982 

BROCKBANK, PHILIF 402 
BRODERICK, JAMES H 1281 
BRODY, PAULA 449 

BROGAN, HOMARD G 495 
BRONSON, BERTRANE H 1334 
BROOKS, CLEANTH 45. 327 
BROOKS, COUGLAS - 1526 
BROPHY, JAMES 189 
SROSSARD, CHANDLER 1954 
GROWN, ASHLEY LOT 

BROWN, BEANADINE 694 
BROWN, GEORGE MACKAY 1966 
BROWN: IAN 1737 
BROWNSTEIN, OSCAR L 28?0 
B8RUCCOLI, MATTHEW J 1381 
BRUMBAUGH», THOMAS M 1983 
BRUSTEIN, ROBERT 465 
BRYAN, ROBERT A 1488 
BRYANT, J Ay JR 1336 
BUCHLOH, PAUL GERHARD 484, 1546 
BUCKLEY» VINCENT 133 
BUHLER, CURT F 1372 
BURELBACH, FREDERICK M, JR 878 
BURGESS, ANTHONY 13, 1233 
BURGESS, C F 957, 1047 
BURNSHAW, STANLEY 1091 
BURROUGHS», WILLIAM 1288 
BURROW, JA 492 

BURTON, DAVID H 1632 
BURWICK, FREDERICK LL55 
BUSCH, C TRENT $79 

BUSH» SARGENT, JR 1391 
BUSHNELL, NELSON 5 1506, 1734 
BUTTE; BARBARA 357 

BUTTER, PESTER 1475 
BUTTERFIELD, RITA 1133 
BYATT, À Š 1968 

BYERS» JOHN R, JR 959 


ans 


CADBURY, WILLIAM 1621 

CALDER, ANSUS 1972 

CALDERWOOD, JAMES L 104 

CALLAHAN, =LIEZABETH AMIDON 128 

CALVIN e THOMAS J 1804 

CAMBON» GLAUCO 178 

CAMERON, ALLEN BARRY 3701 639, B42 

CAMPBELL» A P 186? 

CAMPBELL, FELICIA FLORINE 1916 

CANNON» WALTER F 1424 

CANTELUPEy EUGENE B 1247 

CANZLER, DAVIC G 16 

CARLILE, ROBERT EMERSON 1270 

CARLISLE, OLGA 2045 

CARLTON, WILLIAM J 998, 1817 

CARRIERE» JOSEPH MEDARD 151 

CARRINGTON, C E 428, 1906 

CARSON: BARBARA HARRELL 1501 

CARY, RICHARD 1783, 1786, 1787, 1788, 1789, 
1792 

CASPER» LEONARD 0? 

CASWELL, ROBERT W 863 


CAVITCH, DAVID 1577 
CECIL: 6 0 799 
CHAKRAVARTY, AMUJA 342 
CHALKE, HD 1598 
CHAMBERLAIN, DAVID S 1719 
CHAMBERLAIN, LOWELL 221 
CHAMBERS, AB 192 
CHAMPICN: LARRY S 659+ 1696 
CHANCELLOR» PAUL 1796 
CHARLES, GERDA 1953 
CHARTERIS, HUGO 1574 
CHATMAN, SEYMOUR 652 
CHATTERJEE, BHABATOSH 497 
CHEN, DAVID Y 350 
CHERNISS, MICHAEL O 1277 
CHEVRILLON, ANDRE 814, 817 
CHOCRON, ISAAC 1313, 1318 
CHRISTADLER, MARTIN 1539, 1541 
CHRISTIAN, HENRY A 1039 
CHURCHILL, RANDOLPH 1203 
CHURIN, IGOR 582 

CIARDI, JOHN 466 

CLARK, CECILY 407 

CLARK, EARL JOHN 900 
CLARK, JOHN R 1458 

CLARK, MARDEN J 946 
CLARKe THOMAS 2043 

CLARK» WILLIAM G 872 
CLARKEs DEREK A 1385 
CLAUDEL, ALICE MOSER 1192 
CLAY, EDWARD M 725 

CLAY, ROBERTA 1668 
CLEMENTS, ARTHUR L 169 
CLENDENNING, JOHN 19 
CLERC» CHARLES 1262 
CLOGAN, PAUL M 391 

CLOR, HARRY M 792 
COCKROFT, ROBERT 1043 
COLBURN, WILLIAM E 626, 630 
COLE, DOUGLAS 743 

COLE, SONIA 1777 

COLE, WILLIAM 514 
COLERIDGE, HARTLEY 808 
COLLINS; PHILIP 1418 
COLLINS, THOMAS J 1142 
COMBECHER, HANS 965 
COMBS, WILLIAM W 1683 
CONARROE, JOEL O 422, 638 
CONFALONIERI e MARIACHIARA BENEDUCE 36? 
CONLEY» PATRICK T 740 
CONOLLYy L W 1298 

COOKE, J W 670 

COPE, JOHN I 867 

COPLEY, J 172 

CORNELL, LOUIS L TO 
CORRIGAN, ROBERT W 1149 
CORY, DANIEL 1201 

COSTA, RICHARD HAUER 279, 1930, 1944 
COURT» FRANKLIN E 135 
COWAN, SA 552, 899 
COWLEY, MALCOLM 1345 

CDX, CATHERINE 1097 

COX, LEE SHERIDAN 180 
04: R Se JR 1628 

COX, ROGER L 1434 

CRANE, CAVID 2021 
CRAWFORD, JOHN W 551 
CREETH, EDMUND 193 
CREIGH, GEOFFREY 1626 
CRIDER JR 893 

CRIE, RCBERT D 447 
CRITCHLEY, MACDONALD 1596 
CRONIN, SEAN 1943 

CROSS, 8 6 1453 

CROSS» GUSTAV 1826 

CROSS; J E 1094 

CROSS, RICHARD ເ 1763 
CROWDER, RICHARD 1793 
CRUMP, 6 B 1468, 1469 
CRUNK 1677 

CRUPI, CHARLES 2028 
CRUTTWELL» PATRICK 372 
CUMMINGS, R M 2027 
CUMMINS, PAUL 1163 
CUNNINGHAM, J V 791 
CURLEY, DANIEL 1385 
CURRAN» ELLEEN-M 1430 


CURRY, STEPHEN J 99 
CURTIS, J P 175 
CUTTS, JOHN P 393, 1150, 1512 


== 


DAHL, JAMES C 631 
DAHLBERG, EDWARD 1335, 1340 
DALHEY, MARCIA A 1509 
DALEs JAMES 1046 
DALLETTy JOSEPH 8 160, 1829 
DAMICOy MASQLINO 395 
DANIELL 5, ROY 264 
DAVANZOy MARIO L 1809 
DAVENPORT, GUY 1100 
DAVIE, DONALD 664, 1206 
DAVIES, ERYL 744 

DAVIES} H NEVILLE 501 
DAVIES, LAURENCE 1928 
DAVIS, CURTIS CARROLL 1089 
DAVIS, DIANA 1106 

DAVIS, NORMAN 1006 
DAIS RHE 1212 

DAVIS, WILLIAM V 1139 
DAVISON, NED J 1648 

DAN ISON, RICHARD ALAN 1615 
DAWSON, EUGENE W 789 

DAP SON, LEVEN M 1716 
DAY + ROBERT ADAMS 1375 
DEAKIN,y MOTLEY F 1798 
DEARING, VINTON A 2033 
DEEELLIS», JACK 76T 
DEFORDe MIRIAM ALLEN 938 
DELANEY, PAUL 556 

DELANY SHEILA 1253 
DELAURA, DAVID 75 

DEK 80, L S 742 
DENDINGER, LLOYO N 649 
DENEAUy DANIEL P 1308 
DEBOLEZ, R 93 

DEUTSCH, KARL W 329 
DEVEREUX, 5 J 1901 
DEWHIRSTs IAN 54 

DICKEY, JAMES 10, 755 
DICKINSON, HUGH 73, 1199 
DILLINGHAM, WILLIAM 8 1663 
DILWORTH, MARK 1724 
DIPASQUALEs PASQUALE, JR 1118 
DIRCKS, RICHARD J 1048 
DOANE, À N 1246 

DOBREE, BONAMY 13330 1341 
DOOSWORTH, MARTIN 539 
DOHERTY,» PAUL Ç 1162 
DONAGHYs HENRY J 627s 632, 1675 
DONOGHUEs DENTS 325 

DOOLEY, D J 1130 

DOSKOW, MINNA 1761 
DÜUGHERTY, JAMES P 1120 
DOWNER, ALAN ວ 1291, 1878 
DOWTY, ALAN 1231 

DOYLE, P A 1079, 1769 

DOVNG, VICTOR A böl» 1255 
DRESCHER, HORST W 482, 1096 
OREwe CAVID P 1447 

DUDEK, LOUIS 1297 

DUFFY, DENNIS 385 

DUFFY. JOHN J 653 
OUNCAN=-JONES»s E E 1996 
DUNCAN, JEFFREY L 1710 
DUNCAN, ROBERT W 503 

DUNLOP, ALEXANDER 2026 

DUNN, RICHARD J 849. 1813 
DUPEE, F W 2047 

DURHAM, FRANK 1684 

CURR, R A 195 

DUSSINGERs GLORIA R 883 
DUTT, & PALME 1976 


-E- 


EARLE, KATHLEEN 532 

EASSDN + ANGUS 1814 

EASTHOPE, ANTONY 950 

EAVES, T C DUNCAN 785s 927. 2005 
EDEL, LEON 33, 280 

EDENBAUMy ROBERT I 1576 

EDWARDS, ANTHONY 5 G 494 


EDWARDS, P D 1990 

EGAN, JOSEPH J 1721 
EGANs ROBERT 1626 
ELTOT, T Š 1351 
ELLIOTT, BRIAN 1107 
ELLIOTT, GEORGE P 156 
ELLIOTT, ROBERT C 337 
ELLISs ROGER 1170 
ELSBREE, LANGDON 780 
ELTON, WILLIAM R 566 
ELY, SISTER M AMANDA 83 
EMBLEN, Ü L 1022 
ENOECOTTs, N J 269 
ENGLISH, MAURICE 2078 
ENSOR, ALLISON 840 
EPSTEIN» JOSEPH 1284 
ESPINASSE, MARGARET 1641 
ETULAIN, RICHARD 241 
EULERT, DONALD D L497, 1472 
EVANS: D SIMON 671 
EVANS: G BLAKEMORE 183 
EVANS, W Ü &T2, 1250 
EZEKIEL, NISSIM 231 


-ເ-- 


FAAS, EGBERT LL2 

FABER. H D 531i, 1519 

FABIANe DAVID R 647 

FACKLER, HERBERT V 416 

FADIMAN, CLIFTON 1849, 1850, 1853. 1854, 
1856 

FAHEY, WILLIAM A 783 

FAHY, CONOR 1211 

FALCK, COLIN 535 

FALLE, GEORGE 212 

FARAQUE, MUHAMMAD 290 

FARRELL, R T 1649 

FAWCETT, TREVOR 2072 

ເແ45]1ແ, JOHN 1264 

FEATHERSTONE, JOSEPH 485, 1283 

FELL, ALBERT PRIOR 265 

FELSENSTEINs F 2008 

FELTES N N 62% 

FERGUSON, JOHN 1611 

FERGUSON, OLIVER W 1076 

FERGUSSON, FRANCIS 1353 

FERNS; JOHN 1303 

FERRIS, D H 471 

FETTINGs HANS F 889 

FEELDING, K J 1420. L428, 1801, 1815 

FINGER, HANS “84 

FIRCHOW, PETER E 1399 

FITZGERALD, GREGORY 1400 

FITZGERALD, ROBERT P 1708 

FLANAGAN, G 1970 -- 

FLANAGAN», ROY C 1608 

FLANAGAN, WILLIAM 2048 

FLEESSNER, .ແ H i586 

FLEMING, JOHN V 1326 

FLËESTINERy JOHN 919 

FLINN; CHARLES $ 941 

FOGEL, EPHIM G 144 

FORAN, DONALD J 1483 

FORD. NEWALL F 147 

FORGE, GUY J 461 

FORREST, SISTER M PATRICIA 1245 

FORREST, WILLIAM C 1125 

FOSBERY, M W 504, 509, 1636 

FRANK, ARMIN PAUL 1544 

FRASER, RUSSELL 923, 1144 

FRAZER, RAY 1832 

FREDERICK, JOHN T 553; 729, 733 

FREEHAFER, JOHN 1542, 1559 

FREEMAN, DONALD Ç 1570 

FREESE, PETER 1543 

FRENCH, À L 1633, 1702 

FRENCH, DAVID P 1119 

FRENCH; ROBERTS 824 

FRENCH, ROBERTS H 1603 

FRIEDMAN, DONALD M 1554 

FRIEDMAN, MELVIN J 1918 

FREEDMAN, NORMAN 374, 762 

FRIEDRICH, GERHARD 1890 

FRINGS, JOSEF, CARDINAL 1172 

FROHOCK, W M 351 

FROMBERG, SUSAN 134 
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FRYs DONALD E 50, 954, 1498 
FRYE, NORTHROP 1800 

FUKUDA, RIKUTARO 343 
FULLER» JOHN 540 

FULLER, ROY 535 

FULMER, BRYAN 0 1392 
FULTON, ROBIN 1476 

FURST + LILIAN R 766 


-6+ 


GAINES, PIERCE W 223 
GALLAGHER, ECWARD J 1985 
GALLIATT, PENELOPE 991 
GALLEGAN, EDRARD L LOTT. 1589 
GALLON, QAVIC 748 
GALSWORTHY, JOHN 818 
GAMBLE. GILES Y 864 

GANG, T K 2029 

GARSATY, THOMAS J 1599 
GARBATY, THOMAS say 1487 
GARBER, FBEDERICK 1153, 1754 
GARDNER, JOSEPH H 1280 
GARDNER, PHIL[P 278, 1889 
GARGANO, JAMES W 151, 164, 1403 
GARNER, STANTON 732 
GARNETT, DAVID & 

GASKELL» PHILIP 13646 

GASS., WILLIAM H 1932 
GATLIN, COLONEL JESS Cy JR 1881 
GEDVES, GARY 1135 

GEFEN» RAPHAEL 121 

GEMMETT, FOBERT JAMES 812 
GENTHE, CHARLES V 1785 
GENZEL, PETER 551, STi 
GERALOINE, SISTER M 266 
GERARD, DE 1467 ” 
GERDES» FLORENCE MARIE, SISTER 1457 
GERSH, GAERIE- 937 
GETTMANN, ROYAL A 530 
SIBBONS, JOHN 1654 

GIBHONS I T H 46 

GIBBS, A 427 

GIBBS, DENIS 1414 

GILL, BRENDAN 969, 975, 989 
GILL, ROMA 1050 

GILMAN, MILTON 789 

GILMAN, RICHARD 487 

GODDEN, M R 1095 

GOEMNS» MARY B 136 

GOETSCH, PAUL 1547 

GOHDES, CLARENCE 165 

GOING, WILLIAM G 1432 
GOING, WILLIAM T 858 

GOLV» JOSEPH 7L3 

GOLOKNOPF, OAVIO 381, 416 
GOLDMAN, LLOYD 1555 
GOLOSTEIN, LEQNARD 354, 1329 
GOLUSTEIN, MELVIN 444 
GOLDSTEIN, NEAL L 1299 

ບຍເ, ໄ, RICHARD M 165 
GOLLIN, RITA ໃ28 

GOMME, ANDDR S07, 1635 
GDQDE, JOHN TOL 

GOODE, WILLIAM 297 

GOPNICK, IRWIN 863 

GOPNICK, MYRNA 563 

GORDON, CAROLINE 1338 
GORDON, JAN B 392 

GORE, JOHN 1657, 1662 
GORUWARA, KRISHNA 130 
GOWDA, H H ANNIAH 127, 928 
GOWER, HERSCHEL 1735 
GOYVAERTS. D L 219 

GRABER, RALPH S 82 

GRAüO, í NORMAN 5 55& 

GRAFF, GERALD E 2073 
GRAHAM, JAKES D 1682 
GRAHAM, JOHN 1575 

GRANGEs KATHLEEN M 1597 
GRANT, DOUGLAS 274, 1415 
GRAVES, ROBERT 1143 

GRAY, J M 1043 

GRAZIANI» RENE 2024 

GREEN, JOSEPH G 1294 

GREEN, MARTIN 203, 961 
GREEN, MAXINE 382 


GREENBERG, ALVIN 415 
GREENBERG, ROBERT A 1378 
GREENBERG, ALVIN 523 
GREILINGs FRANZISKA LYNNE 84 
GREINER, DONALD J 213, 1193 
GRENBERG, BRUCE L 1269 
GRIDLEY. ROY ຂ 1556 
GRIFFITH, KELLEY. JR 735 
GRIFFITH, RICHARD 1247 
GRIMM, CLYDE L 1794 
GRINDLEY, JOHN T 1315 
GROGER, ERIKA 367 

GROSLOUIS, KENNETH R R 1056 
GROSS, ALAN GERALD 392 
GRUSS, BARRY L123 

GROSS, THEODORE L 1435, 1681 
GROSSHANS» HENRY 1311 
GROSSKURTHy, PHYLLIS 1868 
GROSSMAN, MANUEL L 578 
GROVER, PHILIP 220 

GUIDO, JOHN F 1019 

GUILDS» JOHN C 1379 
GULLASGN» THOMAS A 167, 727, 1522, 
GUMUCIO, MARIANO BAPTISTA 1321 
GUNBYe D C 1629 

GUNTER, RICHARD 856 

GUNTHER, PETER 1178 

GUSEVA, ELENA 595 
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HABER, TOM BURNS 1023 
HADGRAFT, CECIL 38 
HAGOPIAN, JOHN V 84] 
HAGSTRUM I JEAN H 2015 
HAINSHORTH, J D 103 

HAJEKy IGOR 1958 

HAKUTANI e YOSHINOBU L765 
HALE, DAVID G 1459 

HALEOG, MIRIAM 914 

HALEY, BRUCE E 1126 

HALLs LOUIS B 1731 

HALL, ROBERT A+ JR 475 
HALL» ROLAND 435 997, 1981, 200%, 
HALL, VERNON B47 

HALL. WILLIAM F 186 
HALPERIN, IRVING i 

HALPERN, MARTIN 1582 
HALSBAND, ROBERT 57, 65 
HAMER, DOUGLAS 2000, 2016 
HAMILTON, KENNETH 388 
HAMILTON, ROBERT 1806 
HANDS» RACHEL 1063 

HANKINS. ELMER 4? 

HANSEN, BARBARA 365, 369 
HANSEN, KLAUS 357, 365, 363 
HANSON, KLAUS 352 

HAPPEL, NIKQLAUS 96% 
HARDACREy P H 549 

HARDIN, RICHARD F 1098 
HARDING, DOROTHY STURGIS &4 
HARDING, WALTER 256 

HARDY y JOHN ZTL 

HARE» CARL 1864 

HARGREAVES» H A 185% 1863, 1895 
HARNACK,s CURTIS 1936 
HARPER, GORDON LLOYD 2042 
HARRINGTON, DAVID V 83565 
HARRIS, J . 1742 

HARRIS», WENDELL V 301, 1115, 1808 
HARRISON, ROBERT 550 
HARRISON, RUTH 1109 

HART, CLIVE 1005 

HART, ECWARD L 442 

HART, FRANCIS R L827 

HART, JEFFREY 330, 622 
HART, JCHN ແ 1259 

HART, LAWRENCE T17 

HARTLEY, LODMICK 1502+ 1686 
HARTUNG» ALBERT E 1249 
HARVILL, OLGA DEHART 832 
HASKELL. JOHN D, JR 1927 
HASLAM, GERALD W 1310 
HASLUCKs ALEXANDRA 317 
HASSAN, IHAB 5 

HATTON: TOM 1560 

HARLEY; ANDREW 378 


HAWORTH» HELEN ແ 1897 
HANTHORNEs MANNING 930 
HAYASHI, TETSUMARD 1471 
HATES, CURTIS M 1569 
HAYMAN, JOHN 1011 

HAtSe PETER L 1390 
HATHORTH, P L 1239 
HEALY, J J 1105 

HEANEY, HOWELL J 1384 
HELHTs ANTHONY 1349 

HES DESHEIMER, CHRISTIAN 2063 
HEIDTMANNy PETER 1014 
HEI MER, JACKSON W 2051 
HELLER, LOUIS G 1571 
HELLSTROM, WARD 1733 

HEL WIG, DAVID 533, 1042 
HENIGHAN, TOM 2057 
HENNECKE, HANS 345 
HENNING, STANDISH 1368 
KERNE» JOHN 425 
HERNLUND, PATRICIA 1369 
HERRING, PHILLIP F 1382 
HERTZEL, LED J 240 

HEUN, HANS GEORG 1187 
HEWETTe DOROTHY 359 
HEYEN, WILLIAM 1758 
HEYWOOD, C 805 

HIDDEN», NORMAN 1209 
HIGDON, DAVID LEON 311 
HELL, ARCHIBALD &55 
HILL, J $ 1238 

HILL, JOHN 5 910 

HILL, KENNETH Ç 122 
HILL, DRDELLE, G 1274 
HILL, THOMAS D 995, 1980 
HILTON, R H 1640 
HINCHCLIFFE. EDGAR 1002 
HINCHLIFFE, ARNOLO P i324 
HINZ, EVELYN J 786 
HIRatlFELD, SUSAN EVE 1572 
HCBSBAUM, PHILIP 205 
HOCHMAN, BARUCH 266 
HCDGES. ROBERT R 1749 
HOERNER, DENNIS R 525 
HOFFMAN, ARTHUR W 155 
HOFFMAN, CHARLES G 1267 
HOFFMAN, CHRISTINE B 1029 
HOFFMAN, DANIEL 1072 
HOFFMAN, MECHAEL J £738 
HOGGART,» RICHARD 14, 1963 
HOLLAND, NORMAN N 379 
HOLLAND, ROBERT B 644 
HOLLANDER, ANNE 1285 
HOLLANDER, JOHN 1337 
HOLLENBERG, SUSAN WEITOMAN 1764 
HGOLLINGDALE, R J 1693 
HOLLOWAYs JOHN 1264 
HOLMES, J DEREK 74 
HOLTZ. WILLIAM V 1103 
HONNEGHAUSENs L 2001 
HOOK, LUCYLE 150 

HOP ROOD, ALISON L 1676 
HORNBACK, BERT G 306, 1718 
HORHATHs* PETER 19T9 
HOSLEYs RICHARD 261 
HÜUCK, J K 999 

HÜUGHy ROBERT L 1998 
HOUGHTON, OONALD ແ 895 
HOUGHTON, ESTHER RHGDES 305 
HOUGHTON, WALTER E 1416 
HÜWARD-HILL + T H 1367T 
HOWARD, DONALD R 1586 
HOWARD, FRANCES K 1482 
HOWARD, IRENE 1896 
HOWARDe RICHARD 758 
HOWARD, WILLIAM J 1706 
HOWE, FLORENCE 1937 
HOWELL» ELMO 936, ໄ679 
HUANGse RODERICK 1893 
HUBBLE: DOUGLAS 453 
HUDSON, ROGER 916 
HUGHES, CATHERINE 1957 
HUMPHRIES, ROLFE 194? 
HUNTER, G K 495 

HURLEY»; EDWARD 1389 
HUSAIN, Š M 29? 

HUSAINe SYED SAJJAD 284 


HUTCHENS» ELEANOR H 1844 
HUTCHINSON, JAMES D 1693 
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INGE. M THOMAS $35 

INGRAM, R H 1880 

INSERILLO, CHARLES R 721 
INWOOD, P W 430 

IRIBARREN BORGES, IGNOCIO 1320 
ISAACS, NEIL D 191 

ISENBERG, DAVID R 1449 

ISNARD, MARCEL 892 

ISSAC, DAN 1821 
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JAARSMA, RICHARD J 440, 1398 
JACK, RONALD D 5 1473, 1728 
JACKSON», ALLAN Š 668 
JACKSON, J R DEJ: 184 
JACKSON, ROBERT Š 1141 
JACKSON, ROBERT SUMNER 199 
JACOBS, WILLIS D 1159 
JACQUE, VALENTINA 594 
JAFFE, ADRIAN H T39, 768 
JAMESON, STORM 11 

JAMIL, MAYA 286 

JANSSEN, JUDITH M 242 
JARCHO, SAUL 1593 

JEB8, JULIAN 513 

JEFFREY», DAVID K 1921 
JENNINGS, J C 1213 3 
JENSEN, EJNER 1147 x 
JEREMY, MARY, SISTER 1486 
JERVIS, STEVEN A 1074 
JEWKESs W T 5%2, 548 
JOHNSON, ALBERT £ 1922 
JOHNSON, GEOFFREY 931 
JOHNSON» R V 2060 

JONES: B P 173 

JONES + D Á N 1971 

JONES, EMRYS 1064 

JONES, EVAN 887 

JONES, FLORENCE 310 
JONES, GL 1227 

JONES, IVA G 1547 

JONES» JOHN BUSH 300 
JONES. ORTON A 519 

JONES, R T : 506 

JONES, STANLEY 813 
JORDAN, ELAINE 1984 
JORDAN, FRANK, JR 1736 
JORDAN, ROBERT 1331 
JORDAN, SUSAN M 1782 
JOSEPH, GERHARD 1276 
JOYNER, CHARLES H i088 
JUEL-JENSEN, BENT 926 
JUMP, JOHN D “01 

JUMPER, WILL ແ £26 
JUNKINS, DONALD 446 
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KABLEs WILLIAM S 1027 
KAGARLITSKY, JULIUS 997 
KALLICH», MARTIN 620 
KANTORIVICH, IOSIF 598 
KANTRA, ROBERT A 948 
KARL» FREDERICK R 1265 
KASHFI, ABUL KHAIF 291 
KASHKEEN, IVAN 585 
KASKE, R É 148 

KASTOR, FRANK F 1099 
KATCHENs GRETL L607 


KATZ, JOSEPH G8, Ol, 603, 60%, 605, 606+ 
G16, 


667+ 608, 609, 610, 611, 613, 
817, 618, 619y 1381 

KAUFMAN, PAUL 145 

KAUFMANN, R J 3860 

KAUVAR, GERALD B 1394 

KAY, BRIAN 55, 1450 

KAY,» WALLACE G 574 

KAYE, HOWARDS 486 


KAZIN» ALFRED 2- 35, 1771, 1857 


KEELER» CLINTON 187 
KEHLERe DOROTHEA 860, 1606 
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KEIR HAS 1476 

KEITHe W J 197 

KELLEHER, JOHN V 34 
KELLIHERe W HILTON 1003 
KELLY, DAVID JF 907 

KELLY, MICHAEL 1140 

KELLY, RICHARD 1707 
KELSALL, MOM 1525 

KENDALL.» LYLE Hs JR 196 
KENNEDY. GEORGE 1295 
KENNER, HUGH 1121, 1127 
KERMODE, FRANK 1090, 1164 
KERNAN, ALVIN 8 332 
KEROUAC, JACK 516 

KERK, ELIZABETH M 712 
KIBEL, ALVIN C 7 

KILLHAM, JOHN &% + 48 
KILLINGER, JOHN 1697 
KELROY, JAMES F 1726 
KIMBALL, WILLIAM J 1404 
KIMPEL, BEN D 785, 927, 2005 
KINDERVATER,+ JOSEPH WILHELM 1188 
KING, BRUCE 804 

KING, ROMA Ay JR 7175 
KINNAIRD; JOHN 96 

KINSLEYs JAMES L474 
KIPLINGy RUDYARD 819 
KIRALIS, KARL 1436 

KIROV, TODOR T 563 
KIRSCHNER, PAUL 212 
KIRSHNER, SUMNER 1306 
KISSICK, GARY 1956 

KLEIN, ROBERT C 524 

KLEIS, JOHN CHRISTOPHER 309 
KLOSE» DIETRICH 117? 

KNAPP, LEWES M = 1279 
KNEPPRATHs H E 575 f 
KNICKERBOCKER, CONRAD 510» 1287, 2044 
KNIGHTS, L Ç 100 
-KNOEPFLMACHER, U ເ 293 
KNOTT, JOHN Ry JR 162( 
KNOWLES, JAMES 55, 1450 
KNOWLSONe JAMES R 955 
KOBLER, JF 141 

KOCH, STEPHEN 1940 

KOEHLER, STANLEY 518 

KOHL, JAMES A 1997 

KOHL, NORBERT 389 

KOHLIs DEVINDRA 228 
KOMAROVAs V P 913 

KOPPER, EDWARD Ay JR 865 
KORG, JACOB TLS 

KORNy BARBARA 80 

KOSOK, HEINZ 1746 
KOSTELANETZ, RICHARD 321, 373» 716, 1739 
KOSTOV, FRANK 5 1514 
KOVACSI, GABUR 522 

KOZICKI., HENRY 1619 

KRAMER, JANE 987, 988 
KRAUSS» ROBERT M 370 
KRIEGER, MURRAY 774 
KRONENBERGER» LOUIS 36 
KUCKHOFF, ARMIN~-GERD 3689 569 
KUNITZ+ STANLEY 466 

KURKAs EDUARD 565 
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LABRIE», RODRIGUE È 1191 

LABRIE», ROSS 726 

LACEY, PAUL A 534 

LAFUURCADE, BERNARD 801 

LAHGCOD, M I 1236 

LAHRe JOHN 1218, 1219, 1220, 122), 1222s 
1223, 18239 L846, 1847, 1848 

LAMBERT,» J W 1239 

LAMBEN, GEORGES 303 

LANOOR, MIKHAIL 588, 591 

LANDOW, GEORGE P 296 

LANEs MARGARET 1443 

LANGSAUM, ROBERT 9 

LANEER, EMILIO A 1470 

LARDNER; SUSAN 993 

LARKIN, PHILIP 1964 

LASSs ROGER 1248 

LATTAs WILLIAM 784 

LAUBER, JOHN 1715 


LAUTER, PAUL 1628 
LAVINe J À 92%y 1373 


. LAWRY, JON 5 155T 


LAWSON, LEWIS A 1650 
LEACH, ELSIE 200 

LEARY, LEWIS 69 

LEASE, BENJAMIN 1550 
LEBRUN, PHILIP 1051, 1059 
LECLAIRE, JACQUES L 810 
LEDBETTER, KENNETH 1755, 1894 
LEE, ROBERT C T1 

LEECK, CLIFFORD 126 
LEEK, HELEN 1017 

LEFLER, HUGH T 1232 
LEGGETTs 8 J 307, 1507 
LEGGUIS, PIERRE B20 
LEGREIS, MAURICE 1871 
LEHNERT, MARTIN 353 
LEISI, ERNST 1173 
LEITER, LOUIS H 1405 
LEMIRE, E D 1870 
LENTRICCHIA, FRANK 116 
LEON, FERDINAND 1618 
LESLIE, SHANE 1655 
LEVIDUVA, INNA 590 
LEVIN» DAVID 334 

LEVINE» PAUL 12" 1590 
LEVOT, ANDRE E 460 

LEVY,» BERNARD S 1251 
LEVY» H My JR 1803 
LEWIS, R WB 336 
LHEUREUX, JOHN 206 
LIDDELL, ROBERT 918 
LINNEMANe M ROSE ANN 722 
LINNER, SVEN 114 

LISCA», PETER 1766 

LISH TERRENCE G 1495 
LITZ, A WALTON 1038 
LLEWELLYN» ALUN t51 
LOCKWOOD, W B 368 
LOESCH, KATHARINE T 2066 
LOMBARD, C M 800 
LOMBARDI, THOMAS W 760 
LONDON MORNING POST 1679 
LONG, ROBERT E 908 
LORCH, THOMAS M 2472 375 
LOVEs GLEN A 737 

LOVE, HAROLD 852 

LOW, ANTHONY $46, 833 
LOWELL, ROBERT 1346 
LOWENS,. IRVING 222 
LUCAS: JOHN 508, 700 
LUCAS: PETER J 491 
LUCIE-SMITH, EDWARD 1961 
LUEDTKE, LUTHER S 87T 
LUHF, KENNETH A 58 

LYASs COLIN A 1902 

LYON, ZOE 1402 

LYONS, JOHN 0 T11 

LYONS» NATHAN 470 

LYTLE, ANDREW 1343 


MACCALLUM, HUGH 281 
MACCOBYs H Z 215 
MACOONALD s, K ໄ 882 
MACEY, SAMUEL L 1795, 1913 
MACINTYRE» JEAN 1873 
MACKENZIE, M L 1876 
MACKENZIE, MANFRED 2059 
MACKENZIE», NORMAN 429 
MACRIS» JAMES 1571 
MACSHANEs FRANK 1[76 
MADDEN, DAVID 443, 1013 
MADDEN, JL 1986 
MADDEN, LEONEL 1426 
MADDISON: CAROL 149 
MADISON» CHARLES A 17 
MAGEE, JOHN D 828 
MAHONEYs JOHN F 28 
MAHONEY. JOHN L &9 
MAILER: NORMAN 1637 
MAJOR. GWEN 1805 
MALBONE; RAYMOND G 834 
MANDEL, E W 1866 
MANDEL, SSCAR 1433 


MANIERREs WILLIAM R 1261 
MANNING, JOHN 356 
MANSFIELD, HARVEY C, JR 621 
MAICUS, STEVE 515 
MARESCA, THOMAS ແ 171 
MARIANI, PAUL L 204 
MARILLA, ÉE L 1053 
MARINOV, MIKHAIL 527 
MARLON, THOMAS, SISTER 1534 
MARKLAND, MURRAY F 956 
MARKOVIC, VIDA Ë 412 
MARKS, CAROL $55 

MARKS, CAROL L 1500, 2031 
MARKS, WS 445 

MARLE, A VAN 211 

MARRS, EDWIN ແ, JR 304 
BARSBEN, DONALD Fit 
MARSDEN: MALCOLM M ITOT 
MARSHALL» THOMAS F 1254 
MARSHALL, WILLIAM H 175 
MERTEN; JOHN 5 108+ 1504 
MARTIN, WALLACE 881 
MARTZ + LOUIS L 1837 
MATCHETT, WILLIAM H 1061 
MATHEW, T Ç 901 
MATTAUCH, HANS 1183 
MATIFIELD, MARY Š 851, 1530 
MATTHEWS, WILLIAM 1325 
MAUD, RALPH 963, 18679 
MAURER, OSCAR 693 
MAVEETY, STANLEY R 1499 
MAXWELL. J C 53, 1008 
MAYBERRY, GEORGE 1955 
MAYNARD, REID 1195 
MAYNARD, WINIFRED 1052 
MAYNE, ISOBEL 1444 

MAYS, MILTON A 723 
MCAULEY, JAMES 39 
MCCANLES» MICHAEL 1625 
MCCARTHY, PAUL 269, 1196 
MCCAUGHEY, G 5 1865, 1884 
MCCHESNEYs DONALD 20T 
MCCLAY, BEN HARRIS 308 
MCCONAGHEYs, R M 5 4935 
MCCONNELL, FRANK ນ 1122 
MICONNEL Ls VIRGINIA 245 
MICORMICK, JOHN Q 769 
MICUTCHION, DAVID 230 
MCDAVID, RAVEN f; JR 1602 
MEDERMOTT, DOUGLAS i617 
MCGAHEY, JEANNE 319 
MCGANN, JERUME J 958 
POGINITY, MARIA 40 
MCGINLEY, PHYLLIS 8 
MCINTYRE, JAMES P L258 
MCKAY. F M 905, 1004 
PEKENZIE. D F 1364 
MCLENDON,. WILL ເ 1157 
MCMICHAEL, BARBARA 634 
MOMICHAELs CHARLES T 635 
MCNALLYs NANCY L 1743, 1744 
MCNAMARA, EUGENE 1900 
MCNEILL, ກ 1215 
MCSWEENEY, KERRY 1304 
MEANS, JAMES A 2012 
MEHL.» DLETER 371 

VEIER, T K 44486 1732 
PELLARD, JAMES M LILA 
PELNICK, BURTON 259 
FENEN, AUBREY 1855 
FERCIER, VIVIAN 1946, 2076 
PERI» GEORG 562 

MERLE» GABRIEL 807 
MERRILL, FRANCIS E 1363 
NEYCR, JUNE 1951 

MEYERS, JEFFREY 1722 
HICKELSON, ANNE 876 
HIESEL,+ SANDRA 2056 
MIKHAIL, E H 9&9y 1925 
HILLER, ADAM DAVID 263 
MILLER, ARTHUR 454 
MILLER, BRIAN D H 30 
MILLER, HENRY $17 
MILLER, J HILLIS 176 
BILLER, J W 1235 

BILLER, LEG 825 

MILLER, RUTH 934 
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MILLER, TERRY 2067 
MILLGATE, JANE 699 
MILLHQUSER, MILTON 1494 
MILLS, JERRY LEATH 1000 
MILLS, RALPH ຽ, JR 313, 2077 
MILNER, TAN 1643 

VWILTON,. JOHN R 244 

MIRSKY, AARON 98 

MISRAHI,. JEAN 1322 
MITCHELL, EDWARD 736 
MITCHELL, WILLIAM 6 456, 1594 
MITTLEMAN, LESLIE B 1999 
MIZENER, ARTHUR 1356, 1358 
FOEN, EINAR GABRIEL 238 
FOERS, ELLEN &3 

MOEWS.s DANIEL D 696 
MOLNAR, ENIKO ISABELLA 339 
MONOD, SYLVERE 1812 
FONTEIRO, GEORGE 1664 600, 612, 2038 
MONTGOMERIE, WILLIAM L727 
KONTGOMERY, MARION 79%, 1698 
POODY, PETER R 906 

MOORE, ARTHUR K 951, 1083 
MOORE, J R 1587 

MOORE, JUDITH K 1989 
MOORE, SC 1751 

MOORMAN, CHARLES 1241, 1833 
MORAMARCO, FRED 734 

MORAN: RONALD 1784 

FORGANs BAYARD QUINCY 473 
MORGAN, EDWIN 537, 1477 
MORGAN, F C 1600 

MORGAN, GERALD 747, 1885 
MORGANy KATHLEEN E 1208 
MORGAN, PETER F 1421 
MORISON, 5 E 225 

MORRIS, JOHN N 3, 1690 
MORRIS» ROBERT ແ 1949 
MORRISSEY, L J 1703 
VORROW, PATRICK 1028, 1124 
MORSE, J MITCHELL 763, 771 
PORSE, SAMUEL FRENCH 705 
MOSELEY, CHRD 489 
MOSKOVIT LEONARD A 1705 
VOSS, HOWARD 977, 982, 990 
KOTOLA, GABRIEL 1528 
MOTSCHs MARKUS F 1604 
MOTTO, ANNA LYDIA 1458 
FOTTRAM, ERIC 423 
KOTYLEVA, TAMARA 587 

MRAS, GEORGE P 1102 
MUELLER, JANEL M 1552 
MUELLER, LAVONNE 414 
BULLEN, RICHARD D 2054 
MURPHY, DANIEL J 943 
MURRAYs MICHAEL H 642 
FURSHIDC,s K 5 289 

MUTT, Ü 363 

MYERS: ANDREW B 60 

MYERS» JEFFREY 1194 

MYERS,» WILLIAM 1524 
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NAG, MARTIN 79 

NAHM, MILTON C 1031 
NAPIERALSKI, EDMUND A 1046 
NARVESONs ROBERT 87 
NATTERSTADs J H 884 

NEAL, LARRY 262 

NELSON, LOWRY, JR 326 
NEMERDV, HDWARD 313+ 1355 
NESTRICK, WILLIAM V 1756 
NEUMANs HARRY 1362 

NEW, WILLIAM H T8le 1129 
NEWBY, WINIFRED 356 
NEWCOMB, HORACE 1456 
NEWSTEADs HELAINE 1327 
NICHOLS, CHARLES H 1540 
NICHOLS, JAMES W 1667 
NICOLAISEN, PETER 479 
NIEMAN, LAWRENCE J 1912 
NIKOLJUKIN, A N 360 
NIKOLYUKIN, ALEXANDER 581 
NIST, JOHN 1695 

NGLDE, M SIMON 718 

NOLTE, WILLIAM H 463 
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NOON, WILLIAM T 1872 PORTER, FRANK 88 
NORA, SISTER M 1190 PORTER, KATHERINE ANN 1344 
NORMA., MARY, SISTER 1781 PORTNER, RUTH 1572 
NORTON: JOHN 104 : POSS: STANLEY 1935 
NORTON-SMITH, J 416 POTTER, LEE H 1376 
NORWOOD, J ເ 1642 i PRATT, ROBERT A 27 
NUCETE-SARDI, JOSE 1312 PRESTON; JOHN 1527 
NUNNALLY,», CLAY 1493 PRICE, REYNOLDS 1069 
NUSSEY, J T M 1451 PRICHARE» NANCY 5 1151 
PRIEDHORE, R L 1797 
-0- PRITCHARD, ALLAN 1057 
PRITCHARD. WILLIAM H 1579, 1638 
DAKESHOTT, WALTER 1908 PRITCHETT, V S 978, 1962, 1973 
OBERG, ARTHUR K 14552 1926 PROSSER, MICHAEL H 1293 
OCONNOR, FRANK 21 PROUDFIT, CHARLES L 25%, 502 
OCONNUR, HARRIET 1945 PROVOST, FOSTER 26 
ODEA, RICHARD J 1030, 1753 PUDACOFF, ROSS 522 
QOWYER, P F 1485 PUHVEL,» MARTIN 1224, 1225 
OFFLER, H 5 1216 PUKNAT, E M 1307 
DHEHIR, BRENDAN 1835 ` PUKNAT, 5 B 1307 
GKASHAs ELISABETH 2071 PULKHRITUDOVA, EŁIZAVETA 589 
OLIVER, EDITH 979 PULLEN, CHARLES 387, 1709 
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Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of Englisa. The editorial offices are at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, and at the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES. appears 
ten times a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the 
calendar year. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles 
dealing with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and. English 
language. These articles are abstrected by volunteer contributors and field editors, 
including abstractors from Abstracts of Folklore Studies. 


Format 


Abstracts within a specific issue are arranged according to journal titles, which 
are in alphabetical order. Issues of a specific journal are in chronological order. Basic 
reference information (journal titles and item. numbers) and basic subject information 
(titles of articles and all works, words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguis- 
tically, the Bible, and its books) azpear in boldface type. A title within a title is 
indicated by full capitals and boldfece type, which is the only special-face type used. 
In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other 
items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks are 
used only to indicate quotations or tc set off words and phrases used in a particular way 
peculiar to an author. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes. These indexes are keyed to 
item number, not page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical 
listing, three types of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly,. (2) titles 
of anonymous works dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with indivicual authors and their work, it is listed under the 
authors’ names. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but 
includes two additional features. I- lists the names of the authors of the articles 
abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the monthly indexes, sc that one is not confronted, for instance, with the 
name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. 


The automation of the AES index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation 
of annual indexes at some future date. 


AMERICAN-GERMAN REVIEW, XXX:6, August-September 1964. . 


1. Halperin, Irving. Hunger for Life: Thomas Wolfe, a Young Faust, pp. 12-14, 31. 
Wolfe’s Faustian impulse can be found in the two countries he loved, Germany and 
America. When he entered Germeny he felt a “hunger for which there is no end,” and 
he frequented the bookshops and museums there until the guards were “fearful of 
his purpose.” Wolfe’s admiration for the creative spirit explains his enthusiasm for 
Germany; however, “one consequence of his wanderings in Europe is that he discovered 
America. Separation nostalgically recalled for him the largeness and vividness of things 
there.” With this discovery of America, his “European wanderings drew to a close.” 

—Carolyn D. Scott 


AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXXIV:1, Winter 1964-65. 


2. Kazin, Alfred. The Imagination of a Man of Letters, pp. 19-27. Wilson is the best 
critic today because he is a man of imagination. Like Johnson and ‘many others before 
him, Wilson possesses an intellect that adores its own abstractions, that seeks to uncover 
a pattern, that wants to secure itself within a tradition. Standing at the center 
of human experience, the man of imagination often possesses a deep religious commit- 
ment and understands that civilization is a “great monument to man’s transcendent 
urge.” 


3. Morris, John N. The Uses of Madness: William Cowper’s MEMOIR, pp. 112-126. 
Cowper’s Memoir, the “first piece of introspective autobiography by an English literary 
person,” chronicles his passage through madness and despair—which he saw as a sin 
of the worst kind—to faith and relative, temporary serenity. Suffering from extreme 
shyness and melancholia and fearing the judgment of others, Cowper was unable to 
commit suicide: some part of him was determined to prevent his self-destruction. 
Memoir is the recounting of a heroic victory over suicidal desires; it articulates a pro- 
found struggle for self-knowledge by a man who felt forever excluded from salvation. 


, XXXIV:2, Spring 1965. 


4. Barzun, Jacques. Meditations on the Literature of Spying, pp. 167-178. All novels 
from the beginning have been investigative: someone is always prying. The novelist 
is, therefore, not unlike the spy in enemy country. Because of his expertise, the modern 
spy, like the earlier warrior, saint, or poet, fulfills our unsatisfied desires. The spy story 
discharges the tension of violence under which we live, and is related, to pornography 
because both illustrate the curiosity of the child about sexual mysteries. 


5. Hassan, Ihab. The Novel of Outrage: a Minority Voice in Postwar American 
Fiction, pp. 239-253. The violence of contemporary fiction is ontological. Outrage is 
a radical, violent, or absurd threat to man’s nature and the response to that dissolution 
of the human form. Outrage, a kind of existential metaphor, occurs in the works of 
Styron, Baldwin, Ellison, O'Connor, Mailer, Burroughs, and, particularly, Beckett and 
Hawkes. 


,» XXXIV:3, Summer 1965. 


6. Garnett, David. Virginia Woolf, pp. 371-386. The Bloomsbury circle owed its 
existence to Virginia Stephen Woolf and her sister Vanessa, who married aesthetician 
Clive Bell; their daughter Angelica married David Garnett. Mrs. Woolf, who had a 
turbulent temperament, treated her background in To the Lighthouse; time, space, and 
environment never ceased to exist for her. In Mrs. Dalloway, she treated the theme of 
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the withering of the soul. Also, “her critical works reveal the balanced orderly powers 
of a first-rate intelligence.” 


7. Kibel, Alvin C, “Tradition” and the New Art, pp. 413-429. Formalist criticism has 
awakened the possibility that art can develop according to its own principles, inde- 
pendent of other forms of traditional behavior. Art subjects the authority of inherited 
practices to revision in the course of transmitting them. Aesthetic response presupposes 
a particular historical value, with which criticism should deal. The artist needs tradition, 
as Eliot argued. 





» XXXIV:4, Autumn 1965. 


8. McGinley, Phyllis. The Light Side of the Moon, pp. 555-568. Poetry, an irrational 
art, is a word game which tries to express the inexpressible; it employs conscious tech- 
niques and is achieved through effort and practice. [Miss McGinley’s verse is light and 
treats topical and domestic themes; she tries for brilliant execution, cadence, intelligi- 
bility, and amusement. Criticism of her own poetry follows.] 


9. Langbaum, Robert. The Mysteries of Identity: a Theme in Modern Literature, 
pp. 569-586. The English Romantics were aware of being inside the experience they 
were perceiving alone; they played roles in the world by projecting themselves into 
nature, the past, and other people. Twentieth-century writers like Yeats, Joyce, and 
Eliot recognized that the self is outside us in the form of cultural symbols or archetypes, 
to which we assimilate ourselves and thus find our identity. 


10. Dickey, James. Orientations (rev.-art.), pp. 646-658. New volumes of verse by 
Jarrell, Berryman, Cunningham, Simpson, Meredith, Hall, Cane, and Duncan reveal 
particular poetic orientations; the primary ones are Jarrell’s commitment to experience, 
which he creates vividly in his poems, and Berryman’s idiosyncratic artifice that is 
raised to the level of style. 





» XXXV:1, Winter 1965-66. 


11. Jameson, Storm. The Writer in Contemporary Society, pp. 67-77. The modern 
novel is dying; Joyce did a disservice in “dismembering” language. The number of non- 
fiction books rises every year because radio, television, and the computer have created 
mental habits antithetical to those of the reader of fiction. Like technology, many 
modern novelists devalue man, robbing him of his identity. The problem for the writer 
is not how to escape from the machine but how to be free in relation to it. 


12. Levine, Paul. The American Novel Begins, pp. 134-148. In no other literature is 
the. theme of pursuit and flight so relevant as it is in American literature. Charles 
Brockden Brown, the first distinctly American novelist, declared the independence of 
American fiction. Brown’s work predicts the schism between realism and romanticism 
in later American fiction and portrays the psychology of self-induced terror. 


13. Burgess, Anthony. The Postwar American Novel: a View from the Periphery, 
pp. 150-156. The American novel has always been a genre distinct from the British 
novel. Americans deal with big themes, in contrast to the English, who are concerned 
with provincial subject matter, like class structure. American novelists having the 
courage to deal with these “big themes thrown up by contemporary history” include 
Mailer, Vidal, Heller, Salinger, Baldwin, and Nabokov. 


, XXXV:2, Spring 1966. 


14, Hoggart, Richard. Literature and Society, pp. 277-289. Literature can provide 
distinctive knowledge and understanding about man and society, different from, but as 
important as, the verifiable knowledge of the scientist. The novel gives a sense of the 
qualitative complexity of social life. Literary critical analysis—the study of rhetoric, 
themes, and patterns—can be applied to the popular arts and mass communication to 
illuminate their meanings for man and society and to put them in a deeper social and 
historical context. 


. XXXV:3, Summer 1966. 


15. Aaron, Daniel. The Thirties—Now and Then, pp. 490-494. The’ 30’s, a decade 
of protest and violence, can be seen as a series of crises and catastrophes. Literary 
historians present it in glaring contrast to the 20’s, but it gave focus to ideas and themes 
half formed in the 20’s. The work of the period is not easily or simply formulated 
because there was less consensus among writers than is usually thought; also, the average 
person was unaffected by the writers. Mary McCarthy’s The Group is a good period 
piece. 


16. Aaron, Daniel, and others. Thirty Years Later: Memories of the First American 
Writers’ Congress, pp. 495-516. [This article is a transcript of a symposium including 
Cowley, Burke, Hicks, and Phillips.] 


17, Madison, Charles A. Writers and Publishers, pp. 531-541. Charles Scribner inher- 
ited his father’s business in 1879; Scribner’s Magazine was begun in 1886. He had 
good relations with Galsworthy and Santayana, but a demanding Edith Wharton finally 
fell away from the firm. Maxwell Perkins, who became an editor in 1914, helped alter 
the moralistic attitudes of the Scribner house and became an advisor to the young 
writers, Fitzgerald, Hemingway, and Wolfe. 


, XXXV:4, Autumn 1966. 


18. Shaw, Peter. The Adams Papers (rev.-art.}, pp. 754-774. The public and private 
life of 18th- and 19th-century America can be viewed best in the papers of the Adams 
family. Harvard University Press is publishing three series: the first is the private 
diaries of John, John Quincy, and Charles Francis; the second, letters to and from 
them; and the third, their professional papers. The letters provide the best introduction 
to the family. The daily recording in their diaries provided discipline and preceded their 
passion for self-justification and apology. The Adamses, who considered themselves 
chosen people, paid a high price for their greatness. 


, XXXVIz1, Winter 1966-67. 


19. Clendenning, John. Time, Doubt and Vision: Notes on Emerson and T. S. Eliot, 
pp. 125-132. Emerson and Eliot searched for answers to the meaning of human experi- 
ence and the possibility of knowledge; they shared a similar concept of time (the dis- 
continuous flowing of experience), an attitude of skepticism, and a religion based on 
faith as opposed to reason. At first Eliot rejected Emerson and the sterile environment 
and tradition of New England America. Prufrock suggests both the provincialism of 
New England and this attitude of doubt. 


, XXXVI:2, Spring 1967. 
20. Platt, Polly. W. H. Auden (interview), pp. 266-270. Auden says that he was 
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influenced by Horace and that modern poets owe much to the originality of Rilke, Yeats, 
and Eliot. The English language is good for writing poetry because it derived from 
many others; no infections allow for one word to be used as different parts of speech. 
Like Yeats, the poet should live where everything can be totally comprehended; the 
poet must know all he can before he writes. Poetry can help to Keep one from despair- 
ing about life. : 


> AXXVI:3, Summer 1967. 


21. O'Connor, Frank. James Joyce, pp. 466-490 (reprinted from A Short History of 
Irish Literature, New York, 1967, pp. 195-211). Yeats and Joyce represent respectively 
the idealist and realist, the countryman and townsman, the dead past and the unborn 
future, and Protestantism and Catholicism. Joyce as urbanite is reflected in his Dublin 
settings and in his subjective treatment of self {as in Stephen Dedalus) and the 
objective treatment of others (as in Leopold Bloom). His story of Dedalus was based 
apparently on Aristotle’s De Anima, which traces the growth of the individual in terms 
of physical, mental, and spiritual differentiation. 


s AXAVI:4, Autumn 1967. 


22. Raab, Lawrence. And We Were Left Darkling: Notes on KING LEAR, pp. 657- 
659. Lear is a play about endurance and survival when man is reduced to nakedness. 
Most of all a play about love, Lear shows not only what has been lost but all that a 
man might hope to win and argues life for life’s sake even at the end, when the wheel 
comes full circle. But Lear must die, so the play finally shows loss as well; his death 
is a kind of mystery, the final knowledge of which can be known only by him. 


23. Wolff, Geoffrey A. Harvard ADVOCATE Centennial Anthology (rev.-art.), 
pp. 669-676. Except for the years 1943-1946 the Advocate has appeared since 1866; 
an anthology of it should be a good social and historical document. But it was slow 
to respond to advanced social, political, or literary theories. Cummings’s, Stevens’s, and 
Eliot’s verse in it is bland, although Aiken’s is good. Most of the fiction is derivative 
of Joyce, Woolf, or Faulkner and is too clearly directed into the self of the writer. 
—James E. Rocks 


ANNUALE MEDIAEVALE, I, 1960. 


24. Wiatt, William H. Sir Thomas Wyatt’s Wordplay, pp. 96-101. An important facet 
of Wyatt’s poetic technique that has been largely overlooked is his wordplay—specif- 
ically, the figures of speech grouped by the rhetoricians under .the general term 
paranomasia. Three types of such wordplay can be found: adnominatio (the repetition 
of a word, or of one of its derivatives always with a shift of meaning); traductio (the 
repetition of sound rather than meaning); and significatio (the use of a word in two or 
more senses). 


25. Temple, Winifred. The Song of the Angelic Hosts, pp. 5-14. It is evident that 
“ioy” is not an adequate translation for all the occurrences of dream in Old English 
poetry. Though Irish influence on O.E. is tenuous, nevertheless the Irish drem (meaning 
“band,” company”) might have been known by way of glosses or commentaries. O.E. 
dream is also a cognate of the Old Saxon drom, defined in the Schmeller Glossary as 
societas, convivium, vita coelestis, etc. The possibility exists of extending the meaning 
of O.E. dream for “delight,” “rejoicing” to “heavenly choir” in certain instances. 


, I, 1961. 


26. Provost, Foster. On Justice and Music in RICHARD I - KING LEAR, 
pp. 55-71. The music played as Lear’s self-pity and evasion of guilt are finally brought 
under control (IV.vii) symbolizes a new-found concord and mental harmony. On the 
other hand, Richard’s music (V.v) is discordant and “out of tune,” symbolizing the 
fundamental aberration of a mind that can never deal justly with itself. After its first 
jangling intrusion, Richard’s music continues as a discordant background in correspon- 
dence with Richard’s inability to examine himself candidly. 


, HI, 1962. 


27. Pratt, Robert A. Jankyn’s BOOK OF WIKKED WYVES: Medieval Antimatri- 
monia] Propaganda in the Universities, pp. 5-27. Chaucer’s “Jankyn and his book” 
are evidence for the existence of a flourishing body of antimatrimonial propaganda. A 
tredition can be built around three basic pieces which the Wife of Bath refers to as 
“Valier,” “Theofraste” and the “clerk at Rome... That made a book agayn’ Jovinian.” 
Penned by the “children of Mercurie,” such materials were known at Paris and Oxford; 
but more of the Mss and commentaries can be traced to Oxford than to any other place 
in medieval Christendom. The struggle for oe brought about a sort of 14th-century 
“Oxford Movement.” 


28. Mahoney, John F. Chaucerian Tragedy and the Christian Tradition, pp. 81-99. With 
the exception of Troilus and Cressida, what Chaucer has to say about tragedy can be 
found mostly in the Monk’s Tale, both in the Prologue and in the examples of tragedy 
given by the Monk himself. However, the Monk’s Tale, and a fortiori his definitions, 
demonstrate what medieval tragedy should not De, rather than what it would be—if 
properly formed. 


» IV, 1963. 


29. Williams, Arnold. The English Moral Play Before 1500, pp. 5-22. The “moral 
play” in its 15th-century form must be acknowledged as a moving theatrical experience. 
A screen of critical obfuscation threatens to shut off the 20th-century reader from the 
dramatic values of The Castle of Perseverance and Mankind. Though these plays were 
“sermons,” they presented topics of perennial concern—the universal meaning of sin, 
death, grace, and salvation.. Abstractions were embodied in concrete personages moving 
- through understandable actions, gs by a language of ຍຽວ easily understood 
by 15th-century audiences, 


30. Miller, Brian D. H. The Early History of Bodleian Ms Digby: 86, pp. 23-55. 
Bodleian Ms Digby 86 contains (among other things) unique texts of The Fox and the 
Wolf, Dame Sirith, the only English beast epic and the only English fabliau before 
Chaucer. The Ms was copied for—and probably by-—-a layman in the diocese of Wor- 
chester between 1272 and 1282. Despite markings and shield-symbols, it is not known 
for whom it was originally transcribed. 


31. Baumgartner, Paul R. From Medieval Fool to Renaissance Rogue: COCKE 
LORELLES BOTE and the Literary Tradition, pp. 57-91. Katherine Anne Porter’s 
Ship of Fools has revived an old title and tradition. The title is from Brant’s Das 
Narrenschiff, and the tradition is that of fool literature, which flourished on the 
continent from the Middle Ages to the early 16th century, reaching its high point in 
Brant’s work and the Encomium Moriae of Erasmus. In England the tradition began 
with Watson’s prose version of Brant’s work, and progressed through Cocke Lorelles 
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Bote, Skelton’s Bowge of Court and Copland's Hye Way to the. Spyttel Hous. Since 
Cocke Lorelles Bote illustrates the most important change or development: in the tradi- 
tion from the beginning to the end, that poem may be used as a focal point for the 
study of the tradition in general. 


32. White, Helen C. Early Renaissance Saints’ Lives, pp. 93-123. The number of 
Renaissance Saints’ lives is small, for they were unable to withstand the great changes 
that were to sweep through the monastic scriptoria and the printing shops. The dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries was to play havoc with even a modest devotion to the contem- 
plative ideal. The effort to make available to the layman the fruits of monastic devotion 
was to give place to the propaganda of devotional writers. The attack on the cult of the 
saints, involved with the fortunes of monasteries and government powers, was to create 
a suspicion of any religious wonders other than those of Holy Scripture. However, the 
taste for the marvelous and the extravagant remained. 

i —Joseph C. Reino 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CCXXI:6, June 1968. 


33. Edel, Leon. The Deathbed Notes of Henry James, pp. 103-105. During his last 
illness (1915), in delirium, James dictated two letters [here printed for the first time, from 
_ Edel’s transcript of the now-destroyed documents], one signed “Napoleone,” the other 
“Henry James.” “Fragmentary though it is, the last dictation contains within it an 
extraordinary vitality, an Olympian world-weariness.” 


, CCXXIEA, July 1968. 


34. Kelleher, John V. Edwin O’Connor and the Irish-American Process, pp. 48-52. 
O’Connor was “very Irish,” and had a “preoccupation with moral theology.” His 
humor was largely “backward-looking,” especially in The Edge of Sadness and The 
Last Hurrah. An unfinished novel about a cardinal exhibits “a justification of faith.” 


, CCXXII:2, August 1968. 


35. Kazin, Alfred. Our Middle-Class Storytellers (rev.-art., How We Live: Con- 
temporary Life in Contemporary Fiction, ed. L. Rust Hills, N.Y., 1968), pp. 51-55. 
The stories and novel snippets in this book, by some fifty “post-1945 generation” 
American authors, represent what the title indicates, though not fully. They cater to a 
middle-class audience, and are unimaginative or even banal. The typical protagonist is 
“the interchangeable suburban nobody.” “Literature has become too easy to make.” 


, CCXXII:3, September 1968. 


36. Kronenberger, Louis. Mrs. Wharton’s Literary Museum, pp. 98-102. Though 
Edith Wharton has established a “slightly special place in American letters,” her repu- 
tation cannot rest on her short stories. They exhibit “a blurred uniformity,” in which 
her “careful craftsmanship winds up a loss.” Her contribution lies in her novels. 
——William K. Bottorff 


AUSTRALIAN LITERARY STUDIES, II:3, May 1968. 


37. Arnold, Rollo. Henry Lawson: The New Zealand Visits, pp. 163-189. Biographers 
of Lawson have not dealt satisfactorily with three trips he made to New Zealand. The 
first, November 23, 1893, to late July 1894, a steerage passage to Wellington, pro- 
vided the material for the poem For’ard; and in working at various odd jobs, he met 
the original of Steelman, a central character in several Lawson short stories. The 
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second visit of less than a week in December 1895 may have marked the start of 
Lawson’s work in drama, an interest he pursued during his third visit from April 1897 
to March 1898. Teaching for six months at the Mangamaunu Maori school gave Lawson 
the material for the story A Daughter of Maoriland and the poem The Writer’s Dream. 
Though his association with Bland Holt’s theatrical company during this visit produced 
no fruitful drama, his experiences in New Zealand can otherwise be seen as among the 
most pleasant of his life. 


38. Haderaft, Cecil, and Elizabeth Webby. More Substance to Fisher's Ghost? pp. 190- 
200. It has long been thought that the story of Fisher’s Ghost was printed initially in 
Tegg’s Monthly Magazine for March 1836, but recently a poem, The Sprite of the 
Creek!, that tells very much the same story, has been discovered in the newspaper Hill’s 
Life In New South Wales, located in successive issues of September 1832. [Poem is 
reprinted.] 


39. McAuley, James. Some Poems of Judith Wright, pp. 201-213. [Explication of six 
Wright poems.] 


40. McGinity, Maria, and S. J. Routh, comps. Annual Bibliography of Studies in 
Australian Literature, pp. 214-227. 


41. Semmler, Clement. A. G. Stephens as Editor of Barcroft Boake’s Poems, pp. 228- 
220. Though highly praised as an editor, Stephens changed Boake’s poems in an 1897 
edition by putting clichés in place of vigorous expressions and ignorantly substituting 
citified phrasing for the more apt out-back terms Boake had originally used. 

—Frank M. Patterson 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS, No. 331, March 1968. 


42. Scott-Kilvert, Ian. English Fiction 1967, pp. 165-169. While no recognizably great 
British fiction appeared in 1967, a few books rose above the general mediocrity: The 
Mimic Men by Naipoul, Isherwood’s A Meeting by the River, Golding’s The Pyramid, 
No Laughing Matter by Angus Wilson, and the historical novels of Rex Warner and 
Michael Ayrton. Williamson and Raven added a volume each to their old novel cycles, 
while new cycles were launched by Peter Forster and Frederic Raphael. The most 
original novels of the year were by O’Brien, Shaw, and Wain. The best short fiction 
came from experienced hands like Greene, Lavin, Spark, and Naipoul and from new- 
comers Burns, Bush, Hampton, and Watkins. Commonwealth literature of interest 
included novels by Waliullah and Ghose of Pakistan; Indian, African, and West Indian 
authors made attractive offerings too. 


; No. 333, May 19638. 
43. Hall, Roland. British Books on Philosophy, 1962-1967. Part II, pp. 321-326. 
[Only a portion of this article concerns literature.] Relatively little has been done in the 
field of aesthetics during the past six years. Valuable contributions, however, have been 
made in discussions of the novel as an art form in W. J. Harvey’s Character and the 
Novel and in A. S. Byatt’s Degrees of Freedom: The Novels of Iris Murdoch. 
—Frances K. Barasch 


ERITISH JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS, V:1, January 1965. 
44, Killham, John. The Use of “Concreteness” as an Evaluative Term in F. R. Leavis’s 
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THE GREAT TRADITION, pp. 14-24. The term “concreteness” is so ambiguously 
used by Leavis in his evaluation of the novels of James, Dickens, Conrad, Eliot, and 
Austen that the phrase cannot function effectively as. a critical tool. It gives the 


critic no more than an “ambiguous” term for registering his personal sense of excellent 
representation of “real people.” 5 


» V:4, October 1965. 


45. Brooks, Cleanth. Metaphor, Paradox and Stereotype, pp. 315-328. Metaphor is the 
core of all poetry; and valid metaphor is a yoking of unequal terms, selective juxta- 
position. The difference inherent in metaphor forces the reader to make his own 
interpretation and introduces into that interpretation an element of paradox which alse 
exists in all poetry. The paradox may insist upon inherent wonder or irony, which the 
Romanticists and Neoclassicists emphasized respectively. In this connection, poetry 
works to dissolve stereotypes; and rather than avoid them, “the poet should be the master 
of clichés—at all levels.” 


46. Gibbons, T. H. The Reverend Stewart Headlam and the Emblematic Dancer, 1877- 
1894, pp. 329-339. Symons's interest in ballet and music halls and his use of dance 
as the subject matter of some poems are indicative of a larger, general public interest. 
This concern was generated largely by the work of Headlam, the “dancing parson” of 
the contemporary press and the center of public controversy about music halls. 


47. Hankins, Elmer. The Aesthetic Mechanism of Tragic Experience in HAMLET, 
pp- 368-381. The immediate impact of tragedy involves the dramatic tension of two 
poles: inner versus outer reality, a “strange vibration of contrasts.” An inner vibration, 
mainly in Hamlet himself, of themes, motifs, characters and moods runs unbroken 
throughout the play and produces, thereby, a fully developed “Hamlet experience” for 
every ensuing literary age. The play exemplifies the utmost literary impact wielded by 
the generic form of tragedy. 


> VI:2, April 1966. 


48. Killham, John. The “Second Self” in Novel Criticism, pp. 272-289. Recent literary 
criticism calls into question the tenets of the New Criticism, particularly its insistence 
upon the “autonomy” of a work of art. This tenet allegedly gives the critic, perhaps 
unjustifiably, a right to impose his own reading upon a work, regardless of either the 
meaning intended by the author or that understood by contemporary readers. A part 
of recent literary criticism returns to the phrase “second self,” coined by Edward 
Dowden in 1877, to express the notion that the work has a more intimate relation with 
the author than “autonomy” implies. Wayne Booth, in Rhetoric of Fiction, uses the 
same concept, calling it “implied author.” Neither term is faithful enough in connoting 
the human quality in literature. 





> VI:4, October 1966. 


49. Mahoney, John L. Addison and Akenside: The Impact of Psychological Criticism 
in Early English Romantic Poetry, pp. 365-373. Although modern scholarship affords 
ample evidence that Akenside employed Lockean ideas, there is no direct evidence that 
he actually read the writings of Locke. A brief survey, especially of Pleasures of the 
Imagination, reveals how deeply Akenside was influenced by popularizations of Lockean 
psychology found in the essays of Addison. Akenside is typical of an attitude fostered 
by Addison’s psychological criticism, one that led to a shift in poetic perspective from 
the objective to the subjective, 

—Klara S. Boyd 


E 


BRONTE SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS, XV:2, 1967. 


50. Tillotson, Kathleen’ HAWORTH CHURCHYARD: The Making of Arnold’s 
Elegy, pp. 105-122. Arnold begins his elegy of April 1855 on the death of Charlotte 
Bronté by recalling his meeting with her and Harriet Martineau at the home of Words- 
worth’s son-in-law in Westmorland in 1850. Letters show that they discussed Charlotte’s 
Belgian experience and her novels, and suggest a depth which makes it likely that 
Charlotte helped to inspire the extreme praise of her sister Emily in the poem. Arnold 
inspected the Haworth school but apparently did not visit the churchyard, for he has 
the sisters wrongly buried there. [The original version of the poem is published here.] 


51, An Unpublished Letter by Charlotte Bronté, pp. 123-125. [The Bronté Society has 
purchased a letter of May 1844 from Charlotte to a former Belgian pupil (Victoire 
Dubois), here reproduced in facsimile. It indicates that Charlotte had been a happy 
teacher for this girl.] 


52. An American Visitor at Haworth, 1861, pp. 126-138. The United States journalist 
and statesman Charles Hale described at length his visit to Haworth in November 1861 
in a letter to his mother [here printed]. Hale found that the Reverend Patrick Bronté 
was fondly remembered there as a minister, in contrast to his son-in-law, Arthur 
Nicholls, who had moved away three weeks earlier. Hale reports long talks with the 
sexton, William Brown, and with the joiner, William Wood, both of whom had known 
the Brontés well. Hale also describes the reconstruction of the parsonage, and con- 
cludes as a house guest of Mrs. Gaskell in Manchester. 


53. Maxwell, J. C. Emily Bronté’s THE PALACE OF DEATH, pp. 139-140. Margaret 
Lane and others writing in The Listener (November 11, 18, and 25, 1954) misconceived 
the nature of Emily Bronté’s “devoir” The Palace of Death prepared for M. Heger in 
Brussels in October 1842. When they consider the implications of the topic chosen, 
and the possible source, they fail to realize that the topic was no doubt assigned by M. 
Heger, as Charlotte’s writing on the same topic shows. A comparison of the two devoirs 
shows Emily’s to be the more forceful. 


54. Dewhirst, Jan. The Rev. Patrick Bronté and the Keighley Savings Bank, pp. 142- 
143. A review of the trustees and rules of the Keighley Savings Bank shows some of 
Mr. Bronté’s associates and explains the odd passage in his letters. 


55. Kay, Brian, and James Knowles, Where JANE EYRE and MARY BARTON Were 
Horn, pp. 145-148. Charlotte Bronté lived with her father in a house in Boundary Street, 
Manchester, during late August and September 1846. He was undergoing an eye 
operation and she was caring for him and starting Jane Eyre. The house was destroyed 
during the Second World War, and the Street is now disappearing too. She has left 
no record of her impressions of Manchester. A few blocks away, at 121 Upper Rumford 
Street, Mrs. Gaskell was busy writing Mary Barton at the same time. [The authors dis- 
covered her house for the first time, by tracing the renumbering of houses in the street 
in library records (121 became 95). It is soon to be demolished. Photographs of both 


houses are published.] — William H. Magee 


CLASSICAL BULLETIN, XLI:4, February 1965. 


56. Berrigan, Joseph Richard. B, L. Gildersleeve: Confederate Classicist, pp. 52-55. 
From personal experiences, editor and college professor Gildersleeve drew parallels 
between the Civil War and the Peloponnesian War. 

a —Robert G. Bass 
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COLUMBIA LIBRARY COLUMNS, XIV:1, November 1964. 


57. Halsband, Robert. Alexander Pope at Columbia, pp. 13-18. Inscription on a 
Grotto of Shells at Cruxeaston is included in the Twickenham Edition of Pope’s works 
only as an attributed piece, but a newly acquired signed Ms completely in Pope’s hand 
places the poem in the canon of his authentic works. 


s SIV:2, February 1965. 


58. Luhf, Kenneth A. Spoon River and After, pp. 5-10. A recent purchase of a collec- 
tion of 29 Mss of Masters’s later poems (22 apparently unpublished) will allow a closer 
consideration of this neglected period of the poet’s life and writings. 


, XIV:3, May 1965, 


59. Woodring, Carl. Lord Byron’s Widow, 1825, pp. 11-20. An unpublished letter 
from Lady Byron to Mrs. Leigh, dated June 4, 1825, casts light on the confusion sur- 
rounding the burning of Byron’s memoirs. [Text of the letter is included.] 


60. Myers, Andrew B. Washington Irving’s First Academic Laurels, pp. 21-24. Louisa 
Kent recently donated the diploma which symbolized the M.A. degree conferred on 
Irving by Columbia University in 1821. [The diploma facsimile is included.] 


ງ &V:1, November 1965. 


61. Stondt, John Joseph. A Neglected Genius of Colonial Pennsylvania, pp. 9-16. 
Conrad Beissel wrote at least six volumes of mystical prose and about 40,000 lines of 
German religious verse; his poetry and music, as yet largely unstudied, await the 
work of an appreciative student. The Berol Collection provides a good introduction to 
one of the finest cultural achievements of 18th-century America. 


» X :3, May 1966. 


62. Unterecker, John E. A Piece of Pure Invention: A Hart Crane Episode, pp. 3-9. 
. That Crane was a much more “normal” man than anecdotes suggest is demonstrated by 
a happy letter to his mother and grandmother toward the end of October 1924, which 
enclosed an occasional poem. [The letter and poem are included.] 


63. Moers, Ellen. New Light on Dreiser in the 1890’s, pp. 10-24. The Ms of Dreiser’s 
Some American Women Painters and unpublished letters cast light on the 1895-1900 
period of Dreiser’s life and reveal a little-known side of him. 


, XVI:2, February 1967. 


64. Harding, Dorothy Sturgis. Mark Twain Lands an Angel-Fish, pp. 3-12. [Mrs. 
Harding recounts her friendship with Twain and includes an anecdote from Tavern 
Club records, January 15, 1901.] 


65. Parsons, Coleman O. Scott’s Sixpenny Public, pp. 13-21. Chapbook condensa- 
tions of Scott’s Waverley Novels, produced in Scott’s own day and priced at one penny 
to one shilling, through economically packaging his work for youth and for the lower 
class, extended Scott’s tremendous historic and moral impact to the masses. 


> &VE:3, May 1967. 


66. Halsband, Robert. Jonathan Swift and Swiftiana at Columbia, pp. 19-23. Three 
acquisitions—a Ms, a letter, and a silver candlestick—add to our knowledge of Swift. 
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, XVII:1, November 1967. 


67. As Chester G. They Said “Yes” to the Twenties, pp. 17-26. Markings in 
an inscribed copy of Ulysses evoke the diverse worlds of the Joyces and the original 
owners of the book, Harry and Caresse Crosby. 


a 


> &VIE:2, February 1968. 


68. Katz, J sa Stephen Crane: Muckraker, pp. 3-8. There is irony in Crane’s 
publication of In the Depths of a Coal Mine (in McClure’s in 1894), since it is in 
part an attack'on coal-mine owners and “coal-brokers”: through an inheritance, Crane 
himself owned a coal mine up urtil January 1893. 


69, Leary, Lewis. Miss Octavia’s Autograph Album and Edgar Allan Poe, pp. 9-15. 
A short poem in Octavia Walton’s autograph album, supposed to be by Poe, suggests 
that in 1827 he was in Baltimore rather than Boston. 


70. Cornell, Louis L. A Literary Joke by R. L. S., pp. 17-26. A Stevenson Ms of 
four pages, depicting a mock trial with Stevenson as witness, probably represents a 
private joke between Stevenson and a chance asqa mia in Switzerland. [The Ms is 
reproduced.] 

—Thomas E. Burke 


DRAMA CRITIQUE, XI:1, Winter 1968. 


71. Lee, Robert C. Eugene O'Neills Approach to Playwriting, pp. 2-8. O'Neill used 
playwriting as an escape from his own inner conflicts. He began by structuring a world 
where his “emotional needs could have free play,” and by excluding all interruption of 
personality problems. He obeyed a subconscious urge in creating and revised little. 
Only after the failure of Dynamo, caused by the distraction of a personal problem, 
did he concede to revise. Preferring “unconstrained emotional bloodletting,” his only 
concession to a reasoned approach to his art was planning and writing scenarios. 


72. Vena, Gary A. The Role of the Prostitute in the Plays of Eugene O'Neill, pp. 9-14. 
In O’Neill’s later plays the prostitute has a more complex role; she destroys the 
romantic ideal; and she is eternal woman. Reappearing in each civilization, she is a 
response “to a desperately urgent need in man’s longing for both sexual and spiritual 
fulfillment.” (To be continued) 


73. Dickinson, Hugh. The Esthetics of Self-Censorship, pp. 15-21. The aesthetic 
need imposes its own censorship on the artist. If the spectator cannot remain detached 
and disinterested in the action, life enters to destroy the illusion of art. Art must, 
therefore, remain the image of life; it cannot become life. 

—Sister Robert Louise 


DUBLIN REVIEW, No. 512, Summer 1967. 


74. Holmes, J. Derek. Gladstone and Newman, pp. 141-153. Gladstone and Newman 
were never Close friends, but even during their public controversy they respected each 
other. Gladstone considered Newman a sophist in religion but sometimes agreed with 
him in politics. Newman, like Gladstone, opposed ultramontanism; and when Glad- 
stone asked him to secure Vetican help in establishing order in Ireland, Newman 
answered that papal authority prevailed only in theology. 
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» No. 513, Autumn 1967. 


75. DeLaura, David. Nëwman as Prophet, pp. 222-235. Newman is “the supreme 
spiritual master” of modern literature. A witness to the prime importance of intuition, 
his Apologia retains its power to challenge and influence readers. While frankly 
admitting the difficulties involved in belief, Newman proves the validity of religious 
experience by exploring the depths of his own commitment. The literary quality of the 
Apologia enhances its religious appeal. Newman, in fact, approaches a synthesis which 
is at once religious and humane—~a Christian humanism. 


, No. 515, Spring 1968. 


76. Thirwell, John C. John Henry Newman: His Pae and Conversion, pp. 75-88. 
Newman’s poetry reflects his spiritual development. Lyra Apostolica shows his yearn- 
ing for “spiritual haven in Rome.” “Liberalism” expresses his contempt for Latitudin- 
arianism. Three days before writing Lead, Kindiy Light, Newman finally “opened his 
heart to the Catholic Church in The Good Samaritan.” Temptation shows his growing 
acceptance of the Virgin. The poems written after his conversion reflect a new calmness. 
Although Newman’s career in the church was not altogether happy, The Dream of 
Gerontius is a “triumphant vindication of his spiritual life’. and a firm assertion of 
unreserved belief in Catholicism. 
| x 2 —Lawrence H. Maddock 


EDDA, LIV:4, 1967. 


77. Smidt, Kristian. De lærde hos William Shakespeare, pp. 218-232. There -are 
relatively few scholars in Shakespeare’s plays; but learning is praised, in particular when 
self-taught, as in the portrait of Henry V. Apart from the flippant L. L. L., Ham. is 
the only play in which students and academic life are important. A reason for this 
may be found in the theory that the play was written for performance i in a university. 
(in Norwegian) 


78. Sjögren, Gunnar. Shakespeare i parodi och travesti, pp. 233-246. Shakespeare’s 
plays have occasioned a number of travesties and parodies, the first being Shakespeare’s 
own in the Pyramus and Thisbe scene in Dream, which parodies certain parts of Romeo. 
Parodies can be found on the Continent in the 18th century, and after 1800 ey are 
‘common in England too. (In Swedish) 


Ís LIV:5, 1967. 


79. Nag, Martin. Hamsun i FINNEGANS WAKE, pp. 356-360. The Norwegian 
novelist. Knut Hamsun is, an important character in Joyce’s Finnegans Wake. Joyce 
“was influenced by the language of Hamsun’s Sult. (In Norwegian) 

i < ມ. J. Tysdahl 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, LVI:7, October 1967. 


80. Korn, Barbara. Form and Idea in Hemingway’s BIG TWO-HEARTED. RIVER, 
pp. 979-981, 1014. In this story character, style, symbol, and plot are integrated. Thus 
the precise diction and concrete details of the story reflect the character of Nick Adams’s 
mind. The neat camp and the clean part of the river symbolize his ideal world. The 
swamp represents the real world. Hemingway’s theme is reconciliation to life as it is, 
and the story ends with Nick’s realization that he can face the swamp. ` 





81. Alley, Alvin D. THE CENTAUR: Transcendental Imagination and Metamorphic 
Death, pp. 982-985. The structure of Updike’s The Centaur arises from the creative 
quality of the narrator’s mind. As Peter’s imagination transcends the logical, fluctua- 
tions occur between past and present, real and unreal. The mythic and the real also 
converge. Thus George Caldwell going to the car that will take him back to school and 
metamorphic death is like Charon moving to the chariot that will take him to literal 
death. The irony of the story is that Peter fails to achieve greatness after his father’ S 
sacrifice in accepting a life that is death. 


ງ LVI:8, November 1967. 


82. Graber, Ralph S. Baseball in American Fiction, pp. 1107-1114. The significance 
of baseball in America is reflected in literature. Early baseball fiction by Patten, Strate- 
meyer, and Johnson was directed at juveniles; but after World War I, Broun and Lard- 
ner wrote for adults. Baseball fiction continued to improve in the 30’s and 40’s in the 
work of Wolfe, Farrell, and others. Since World War II, writers like Wallop, Asinof, 
Malamud, and Harris have examined the game to shed light on “the paradoxes of 
modern existence.” 


83. Ely, Sister M. Amanda. The Adult Image in Three Novels of Adolescent Life, 
pp. 1127-1131. In Lord of the Flies, the absent adult represents authority and order. 
In actuality, however, he is enmeshed in the same savagery that is destroying the chil- 
dren. In Knowles’s A Separate Peace, the boys fail to take any adult seriously. The 
headmaster is an ineffectual outsider. In The Catcher in the Rye, Holden finds a gen- 
uine “catcher” in Mr. Antolini but fails to. recognize him as such. The three novels 
seem to agree that understanding between generations is difficult to achieve. 


» LVI:9, December 1967. 


84. Greiling, Franziska Lynne. The Theme of Freedom in A SEPARATE PEACE, 
pp. 1269-1272. In this novel Knowles is concerned with the Greek concept of freedom 
and “its corollary ideal of arete,” Phineas, who lives without rules, represents Greek 
ideas in the first half of the book. But Gene, who “fails the high demands of freedom, 
accepts himself as evil, and retreats to the rules,” achieves arete in the end. 


85. Sullivan, Harry R. MacLeish’s ARS POETICA, pp. 1280-1283. The symbolism 
and structure of Ars Poetica portray well its author's concept of what a poem should be. 
The poem actually becomes what it purports to demonstrate. 


— LVYI:, January 1968. 


86. Trowbridge, Clinton W. Hamlet and Holden, pp. 26-29. Although Holden Caul- 
field lacks tragic stature and escapes tragic catastrophe, much that Bradley. says about 
Hamlet applies to him. Like Hamlet, Holden betrays a tendency to manic-depressive 
romanticism, displays extreme moral sensitivity, and possesses the perceptive genius 
which enables him to see through appearances. His disillusionment with people is 
similar to Hamlet’s, as is his habit of universalizing particular disillusionments. Again 
like Hamlet, he prefers death to life, but rejects suicide. Recognition of these similarities 
supports the view that Holden symbolizes the plight of the idealist in the modern world. 


87. Narveson, Robert, On Frost’s THE WOOD-PILE, pp. 39-40. The Wood-Pile 
presents three stances toward life. The narrator is “nonchalantly indecisive” in selecting 
a path. The bird is fearful and allows the speaker to determine the course of its flight. 
The woodcutter, alone of the three, determines his own direction. He engages in pur- 
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poseful activity. His is the most attractive stance of the three “for it implies a near- 
total independence without a denial of interdependence.” 


, LVIG2, February 1968. 


88. Porter, Frank. CHAPLINESQUE: An Explication, pp. 191-192, 195. In Chap- 
linesque, Hart Crane identifies himself with Chaplin’s innocent fool. The word “meek” 
suggests also the Christ-like quality of the. clown. Because of his humble position, the 
poet must be content with “random consolations.” Here the consolation is a kitten, 
which calls forth an affirmation of love. As the setting shifts from the street to the stage 
in stanza three, we see the poet-clown provoking laughter as a shield against the world 
and inviting love from the spectators. In his simplicity, he retains some of the belief 
expressed in the Arthurian legend. The final reference is to Christ. 


ງ LVII:5, May 1968. 


89, Sanderson, James L. SPOTTED HORSES and the Theme of Social Evil, pp. 700- 
704. The spotted horses of Faulkner’s story symbolize social evil, a theme to which 
all the principal characters are related. Henry Armstid typifies the innocents guilty of 
“puerile foliy” in buying the horses; Mrs. Armstid, the victims of the sale; the narrator, 
the passive observers of the situation. Flem Snopes, “who violates the natural and 
denies the human,” is the “exploiter par excellence.” He is the primary source of social 
evil in Spotted Horses. 

—Lawrence H. Maddock 


ENGLISH STUDIES, XLVIII:3, June 1967. 


90. Fry, Donald K. Old English Formulas and Systems, pp. 193-204. Though some 
of the objections raised to Francis P. Magoun’s work on the oral-formulaic compo- 
sition of O.E. poetry are valid, it should be borne in mind that the definition of the 
“formula” has been drastically revised since. [A survey is given of recent scholarship 
on the subject. After the introduction and explanation of the concept “system,” the 
“formula” in O.E. poetry is defined as “a group of words, one ha'f-line in length, which 
shows: evidence of being the direct product of a formulaic system.”] 


91. Peck, Russell A. Number Symbolism in the Prologue to Chaucer’s PARSON’S 
TALE, pp. 205-215. In the first 12 lines of the Parson’s Prologue the numbers 29, 
four, 11, and six in the time-telling passage are significant. A comparison with the 
time-telling passage in the Introduction to the Man of Law’s Tale shows that there the 
time is told in secular terms, whereas in the Parson’s Prologue religious time is indi- 
cated, which is measured in relation to the narrator himself and his own shadow. The 
interpretation of the numbers leads to the conclusion that the Retraction is an integral 
part of the poem as a whole. 


92. Allen, James L. Miraculous Birds, Another and the Same: Yeats’s Golden Image 
and the Phoenix, pp. 215-226. The possibilities for further critical studies of the 
‘Byzantium poems and their central image are not exhausted, as A. Norman Jeffares has 
suggested. Yeats was familiar with the phoenix legend and its implications as a symbol 
of regeneration and rebirth, as an emblem of the soul’s union with the Absojute and 
many other associations. For Yeats, who often thought of images, symbols, and works 
of art as self-creating, the phoenix’s quality of being self-begotten was equally applicable 
to the golden bird. Perhaps the most important parallel is the identification of both 
birds with a tree. An analysis of the interrelated symbols and associations shows that in 
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Yeats’s own mind the fabulous phoenix and the golden bird of Byzantium were probably 
conscious analogues. 


93. Cerolez, R. An Epiteme of the ANGLO-SAXON CERONICLE in Lembert of 
Saint-Omer’s LIBER FLORIDUS, pp. 226-231. The Liber Floridus (Ms 92 in the 
Library of the University of Ghent), dating from 1120, contains a number of items relat- 
ing to Britain. One of Lambert’s sources is Nennius’s Historia Brittonum. The other 
source, called “chronica Bedae” in the Ms is closely connected with Ms F of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. The presence of material relating to Anglo-Saxon England in North- 
ern France round about the year 1100 is not surprising; there were cultural ties between 
these two countries at the time. 


, XLVIII:4, August 1967, 


94. Wyler, Siegfried. Marlowe’s Technique of Communicating with his Audience, as 
seen in his TAMBURLAINE Part L pp. 306-316. Words and the actors’ performance 
are the playwright’s sole means of expression. The elaborate system of prearranged 
codes in acting has been studied by B. L. Joseph in his Elizabethan Acting (1964). But 
also, a dramatist’s language evolves certain devices that help communicate meanings 
to his audience. In Tamburlaine, words like “conquest,” “command,” “king,” etc., are 
constituents of a system of related or opposing words, a semantic field. This creates 
a kind of conceptual background. The constituents in this semantic field “power” are 
rarely genuine synonyms. The field constituents that denote the man who has a con- 
siderable or an excessive degree of power over others form an important section of 
this field. The connotations of the referent “king” in Marlowe's play give Tamburlaine 
his dimension and help establish his stage character. 


95. Røstvig, Maren-Sofie. Numerical Composition in PEARL: a Theory, pp. 326-332. 
The structural numbers of Pearl may have been intended to suggest circularity. There 
are several numbers that can convey this idea: five, six, eight, ten, 12. There is no con- 
catenation between sections XII and XIII; therefore we may assume that the poem is 
divided into two parts, one containing 12 stanza-groups, the other eight. The first part 
deals with time and the world, the second with eternal bliss. The number symbolism 
is not a mere technical trick; it is an essential part of the poem. 


96. Parish, John E. Milton and the Rape of Proserpina, pp. 332-335. No critic has 
called attention to the subtle use Milton makes of Ovid’s story of the rape of Proser- 
pina in Metamorphoses, V, 385-402. Milton evokes the pathos of the story of Proserpina, 
but intends to stress fruitiul motherhood more than ravished innocence, so that Eve is 
more like Ceres, the mother, than Proserpina the daughter. (Paradise Lost, IV, 264-272, 
IX, 393-396 and XI, 268-279.) 


97. Undau, John. A Note on Ruskin’s Reading of Pugin, pp. 335-337. In The Darken- 
ing Glass (1963) J. D. Rosenberg states that Ruskin’s debt to Pugin cannot be proved. 
A remark in Ruskin’s letter to F. J. Furnivall (April 3, 1855) betrays that he had cer- 
tainly read more of Pugin’s works than he admitted in the appendix to the third volume 
of Modern Painters on “Plagiarism.” i 


, XLYII:5, October 1967. 


98. Mirsky, Aaron. On the Sources of the Anglo-Saxon GENESIS and EXOPUS, 
pp. 385-397. Genesis and Exodus contain elements which are not found in the Bible. 
The suggestion that the additional material might be attributed to the poet himself is 
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difficult to accept. Sources for the deviating details can be found in ancient Hebrew 
literature (Talmud, Midrashim, liturgical poetry). Twenty examples are discussed here. 
The question as to whether the O.E. poet had access to the Hebrew texts or made use 
of any written or oral translation still awaits solution. 


99. Curry, Stephen J. The Literary Criticism of William Warburton, pp. 398-408. 
Warburton’s reputation in the middle of the 18th century is largely caused by his being 
Pope’s literary executor and Shakespeare’s editor, but his critical methods -have about 
them the aura of renewed interest to us. Of first importance is his emphasis on the 
working of imagination (or the “sublime”) as seen, for instance, in his notes to 
Temp. His way of justifying the supernatural by means of the historical method is 
shown most clearly in his theological tract The Divine Legation of Moses Demonstrated. 
In the passage on Book IV of the Aeneid he demonstrates how a poem is to be inter- 
preted by the history of the period in which it occurs. His main point here is that the 
allegorical descent of Aeneas into hell is no other than an enigmatical representation of 
his initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries. Warburton indicates that the historical 
method is essential to ascertain both the meaning and the technique of a work of art. 


100. Bately, Janet M. The Relationship between the Mss of the Old English Orosins, 
pp. 410-416. [An investigation into the connections of the five Mss containing material 
from the O.E. Orosius.] 


101. Isaacs, Neil D. THE SEAFARER 109-115a, pp. 416-419. This notoriously diffi- 
cult passage undoubtedly contains Christian advice. The identification of the antecedents 
of the third person pronouns is the key to an adequate reading. “He” refers to the 
enemy, “hine” and “his” to the Christian. [A translation of the whole passage is included, 
to which suggestions are added for possible.emendations of the defective lines.] 


102. Van Dorsten, J. A. The Arts of Memory and Poetry, pp. 419-425. In The Art 
of Memory (London, 1966) Dr. F. A. Yates treats the art of memory from ancient 
Greece to Leibnitz. There is evidence of a conscious affinity between poetic and 
mnemonic uses of imagery. In Sidney’s Defense of Poetry there are six passages in 
which connections between poetry and “memory” are mentioned or implied. Examples 
of “speaking pictures” that resemble mnemonic “images” can. be found, for instance, in 
No. 13 of the Astrophel and Stella sonnets and in the Amazon scene of the Arcadia. 


103. Hainsworth, J. D. Maturity in J. D. Salinger’s THE CATCHER IN THE RYE, 
pp. 426-431. Holden Caulfield’s immaturity lies mainly in his tendency to excess, for 
instance; in his reliance on spontaneity and his nostalgia for the less complicated state 
of childhood. But he has some measure of maturity and precisely those aspects of it 
which the novel has shown society to be most lacking in, viz. integrity, spontaneity, 
mora] sensitivity, and knowledge of good and evil. 


, XL VIII:6, December 1967, 


104. Calderwood, James L. Shakespeare’s Evolving Imagery: 2 HENRY VI, pp. 481- 
493. In this play Shakespeare’s imagery begins to break- its ties with the set rhetorical 
speech and to move from the static and ornamental toward the active and functional. 
Four patterns of imagery are especially noteworthy: those having to do with trapping, 
sight, elevation, and hands. The division of characters into the trappers and the trapped, 
by images of fixed significance is a rather rudimentary means of distinguishing Hum- 
phrey from the nobles. Most pervasive is the sight imagery, which is employed by most 
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of the characters and is especially relevant as an accompaniment of the intrigue-plot 
culminating in Humphrey’s death. 


105. Gollin, Richard M. DOVER BEACH: The Background of Its Imagery, pp. 493- 
511. The progress of thought in Dover Beach implies an organic relationship between 
the sea image and the battle image. Although these two images are superficially unified 
by associated details, they seem to lack significant congruence. An examination of the 
particular spiritual predicament defined by the figurative tradition from which Arnold 
drew these images can reveal the unifying theme. The Thucydidean image of the 
battle by night served some members of Arnold’s generation to describe their confusion 
in a Church split into warring sects made all the more fanatical by their blind faith in 
conscience. The idea implied in the image of the “Sea of Faith,” in which it is not diffi- 
cult to distinguish false wave motions from the true tide, was one Arnold deeply 
distrusted. By using the images with which other people had defended their illusions, 
he implicitly criticized them. 


106. Norton, John. Tolkien, BEOWULF and the Poet: A Problem in Point of View, 
pp. 527-531. In Tolkien’s important essay BEOWULF: the Monsters and the Critics, 
which emphasized the position of Beowulf as a literary masterpiece, there are details 
that are subject to criticism, e.g., Tolkien’s valuation of Beowulf’s speech to his 
retainers before his last fight. His assumption that Beowulf is a heathen warrior and 
that therefore Christian references in his speech are out of character is implausible. 
The authorial interruptions underline Beowulf’s resoluteness in the face of his coming 
death. j 


107. Whitbread, L. Text-Notes on the Old English Poem JUDGMENT DAY I, 
pp. 531-533. [A series of suggested emendations and different interpretations.] 


108. Martin, John S. Peter Bayley and the LYRICAL BALLADS, pp. 533-537. 
Bayley’s Poems (London 1803) show clear signs both of serious imitation and a desire 
to ridicule. It is this ambivalence toward the Lyrical Ballads that roused the anger of 
Wordsworth, who was otherwise not very sensitive to adverse criticism and parody. 


199. Senn, Fritz. Ex ungue Leopold, pp. 537-543. In the passage in the “Hades” 
chapter of Ulysses in which Bloom suddenly sées Boylan from the funeral carriage, 
Joyce reveals a cluster of complex motives and emotions. The use of the nail-paring 
image familiar from the Portrait is especially significant. 
—J. Boswinklel 
—M. Stam 


ESQUIRE, LXX:4, October 1968. 


110. Tynan, Kenneth. Dirty Books Can Stay, pp. .168-170; 258-260. The conventional 
defenses of pornography (freedom of the press, literary merit) are inadequate and 
evasive of the basic issue. The purpose of hard-core pornography, sexual titillation, is 
actually a legitimate function of literature needing no defense. Trilling was right in 
saying that neither morality nor aesthetic theory offers grounds for denying to literature 


the aim of “arousing the thoughts of lust.” 
f | ' —John S. Phillipson 


GERMANISCH-ROMANISCHE MONATSSCHRIET, n.s. XVIIT:1, January 1968. 


111. Tabbert, Reinbert. John Keat? ODE ON MELANCHOLY in deutschen Ubertra- 
gungen: Versuch einer Typologie der dichterischen Ubersetzung, pp. 38-58. [Of the 
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eight German translations of Keats’s poem that have appeared since the end of the 
19th century the following three have been chosen for a detailed investigation, since 
they represent three different basic types of poetic translation: that of the renowned 
translator Marie Gothein (1897) and of the lyric poets Alexander von Bernus (1911) 
and Heinz Piontek (1960)]. However, none of them completely succeeded in rendering 
the sense of the original in German verse. (In German) 


, ns. XVITI:2, April 1968. 


112. Faas, Egbert. Formen der Bewusstseinsdarstellung in der dramatischen Lyrik 
Pounds und Eliots, pp. 172-191. An interpretation of The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock, written in 1910, reveals that, because of his abandonment of the dramatic- 
scenic principle, Eliot anticipated many techniques of the stream-of-caonsciousness novel 
of Woolf and Joyce by mcre than a decade. Here Eliot surpasses all previous dramatic 
monologues. Attempts to elucidate the human stream of consciousness against the 
background of partly unconscious psychic events are to be found only sporadically in 
Pound, as in his poem Hugh Selwyn Mauberley. In none of his works does the poet 
succeed in giving such a comprehensive representation of the human psyche as Eliot. 
(In German) 


113. Riegl, Kurt. Zum Thoreau-Echo im Spatwerk O'Neills, pp. 191-199. In O’Neill’s 
A Touch of the Poet and its continuation More Stately Mansions there are a number 
of rather obvious allusions to certain aspects of Thoreau’s life and the place of origin 
and purport of his principal work Walden. O’Neill depersonalizes and objectifies the 
material drawn from Thoreau so that the reader ignorant of Thoreau and Walden 
does not miss any of the facts necessary for the understanding of these two works and 
the character of Simon Harford, to whom the material mainly relates. (In German) 
—~Wolfgang Viereck 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, XXVI:2, Winter 1967. 


114. Linner, Sven. The Structure and Functions of Literary Comparisons, pp. 169-179. 
Literary comparison is not confined to comparative literature and is one of the main 
tools of criticism and scholarship. Examples drawn from English romanticism illustrate 
the “structure” of literary comparison (the drawing of attention, through the use of 
various techniques, to similarities or dissimilarities), the importance of internal over 
external evidence, and the basic uncertainty of the comparative method. 


, XX VI3, Spring 1968. 


115. Schneider, Daniel. Techniques of Cognition in Modern Fiction, pp. 317-328. 
An examination of the arguments over whether or not literature gives knowledge of 
the actual world reveals the assumption that the primary objective of a novelist is 
aesthetic. Techniques of modern fiction writers disprove this assumption; they are 
“ways of getting at the truth about actual experience.” A brief analysis of Lawrence’s 
The Rainbow and Joyce’s Ulysses suggests that “a literature that gives knowledge of 
reality is at least theoretically possible.” 


116. Lentricchia, Frank. Four Types of Nineteenth Century Poetic, pp. 351-366. 
Despite enormous differences, romantic theory, grounded in an idealistic metaphysic, 
and naturalism, grounded in a materialistic metaphysic, maintain that literature’s high- 
est function is “to give access to extra-literary value.” Symbolist theory like modern 
contextualist theory rejects both romantic and naturalistic aesthetics, while accepting 
the naturalists’ materialistic universe. Aesthetic inquiry from Poe to Valéry points 
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toward modern contextualism, while the “magical” function of the poetic imagination 
to apprehend an occult realm outside space and time is rejected. Thus poetry is given 
a “perfect uselessness” and “ontological status.” 


117. Schoeck, Richard J. Mathematics and the Languages of Literary Criticism, 
pp. 367-376. The mirror, the organism, the river, light—all have been extensively traced 
as crucial vehicles for metaphors in literary history. Mathematical metaphors warrant 
similar attention. Moreover mathematics is a useful source of metaphor for literary 
criticism. Lastly, exploration of the relations between mathematics and literature may 
serve as a “bridge” between the scientific and the humanistic worlds. 

—Thomas E. Boyle 


JOURNAL OF BRITISH STUDIES, VIT:2, May 1968. 


118, Warncke, Wayne. Samuel Johnson on Swift: the LIFE OF SWIFT and Johnson’s 
Predecessors in Swiftian Biography, pp. 56-65. In his unflattering Life of Swift, John- 
son yielded to “an unreasonable prejudice,” as has often been charged. However, his 
deep belief that biography should have a moral purpose accounts for the vehemence 
with which he pinned his victim. In his attacks, Johnson followed closely the point of 
view of his predecessor Lord Orrery (Remarks on . . . Swift, 1752). 

—Frances K. Barasch 


LANGUAGE LEARNING, XV:1-2, Summer 1965. 


119. Backers, Joseph M. “He Came Into Her Line of Vision Walking Backward”: 
Nonsequential Sequence Signals in Short Story Openings, pp. 67-83. Nonsequential 
sequence signals in the opening of a short story may be used to create interest, com- 
mence the narrative in media res or enhance the meaning. Among many signal pat- 
terns, those involving personal pronouns or noun clauses are the most frequent. Most 
important short story writers since Poe have used this technique, but none so exten- 
sively as Hemingway and his imitators. 


|, XVI:1-2, Summer 1966. 


120. Strozier, Robert. The Euphemism, pp. 63-70. The euphemism as a “re-abstracting 
or re-symbolizing of things, ideas or events” involves a conceptual complexity which is 
basically artistic. The precision gained by this means allows the user of euphemism to 
exactly control the connotation of his expression and thereby to present it in a socially 
amenable manner. 


121. Gefen, Raphael. Let’s Transform Generations and Categorize Theories, pp. 71-75. 
Transformational and traditional grammars are very similar in their practical applica- 
tions. Although the instructor of English should be aware of developments in Lin- 
guistics, his primary task is to “teach the language and not about the language.” 


» XVIII:1-2, Summer 1968. 
122. Hill, Kenneth C. Some Notes on English Vowel Morphophonemics, pp. 77-88. 
Morphophonemic differences in vowel quality for certain English words can be 
accounted for by four rules—three for “tense” vowels and one for “lax” vowels. 
| — Martin R. Motes 


LIBRARY CHRONICLE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, VIH:4, Spring 1968. 


123. Wilson, Robert H. Versions of BRAVE NEW WORLD, pp. 28-41. Huxley's 
Brave New World Ms reveals that he probably wrote the novel in a kind of outline 
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form, adding, cancelling, and altering individual characters and incidents at different 
times. He also made numerous stylistic revisions and punctuation changes, Though 
these revisions generally were improvements, some were superfluous, as Huxley 
apparently realized when he reinserted a number of his cancellations. Among the 
revisions were the addition of new thoughts for the characters, such as Savage’s ideas 
on eternity; the character of Helmholtz, which seems to have been interpolated after 
the basic version was written; and changes in the role of Linda, who was originally 
called Nina (possibly a diminutive of Lenina and a private joke Huxley had: about 
Savage’s confused feelings for Linda and Lenina) . 


124. Robinson, Kee. The Edgar Lee Masters Collection: Sixty Years of Literary 
History, pp. 42-50. Though the Spoon River Mss are lost for good, most of Masters’s 
subsequent writings have been preserved. The papers in the Texas collection consist 
of many poems, published and unpublished; notes for a novel; deletions; biographies; 
plays; essays; lectures; stories; notebooks; journals; letters; and autobiographical mater- 
ials. This assemblage of data now makes possible an assessment of Masters’s work and 
place in American literature; an “acceptably complete,” dated bibliography; a definitive 
biography of the poet; and new studies of a significant era in American literary history. 


125. Stoddard, F. G. The Louis MacNeice Collection, pp. 50-55. The rich primary 
Materials covering MacNeice’s production during 1940-1941 and after display innumer- 
able critically significant details of his “craftsmanship and methods of composition.” 
Among the later works are radio scripts, Mss of published plays, articles, essays, reviews, 
a story, a booklet, translations of classics, lectures, and notebooks. Items pre-dating 
1940 can also be found in the collection. 

-—Frances K. Barasch 


LITERARY HALF-YEARLY, VHINI:1-2 [Double Number], January-July 1967. 


126. Leech, Clifford. The Dark Side of MACBETH, pp. 27-34. Commentators on 
Macb, have “tried too hard to find a silver lining” in the play. Their belief that, while 
applauding the victory of Malcolm and Macduff, the audience still feels a “kind of 
pity” for Macbeth detracts from the full “darkness” of the play. Through experience 
Macbeth passes into “a full consciousness of evil,” and the tragedy lies not “in the loss 
of what might have been, but in the shocking fact that its hero was able to achieve a 
profounder mode of being only through guilt.” 


127. Gowda, H. H. Anniah. HOGAN’S GOAT and American Verse Drama, pp. 35-41. 
Alfred’s Hogan’s Goat, a modern, blank verse version of Euripides’s Medea, “reinstate[s] 
for the present generation the idea of drama as ‘poetry in the medium of action.’” 


128. Callahan, Elizabeth Amidon. The Tragic Hero in Contemporary Secular and 
Religious Drama, pp. 42-49. The protagonists of Miller’s The Crucible ‘and Eliot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral are tragic heroes in the Aristotelian sense. Both Miller’s John 
Proctor and Eliot’s Thomas Becket are characteristic of the heroes of Greek tragedy in 
their ritualistic actions and their “responsibility to the community coupled with a 
vulnerability to tragic involvement.” 


129. Violi, Unicio Jack. Shakespeare and the Americans Today, pp. 50-56. Although 
Shakespeare is today enjoying an “unparalleled” popularity with American audiences, 
“the true Shakespeare tradition does not exist in the United States.” The dichotomy in 
America between the scholar and the director is responsible for the increasing amount 
of “vile adulterations” in Shakespearean productions. 
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130. Gorowara, Krishna. The Fire Symbol in Tennessee Williams, pp. 57-73. The 
dominant symbol in Williams’s plays is “fire,” or a metaphor thereof. 


131. Wells, Henry W. Do Politics and Poetry Disagree?, pp. 74-79. Garson’s Macbird, 
a satire on American politics, ມມ Goethe’s theory that politics and poetry disagree. 
—John J. Seydow 


MALAHAT REVIEW, No. 5, January 1968. 


132, Woodcock, George. The Deepening Solitude, pp. 45-62. From Mrs. Aphra 
Behn’s Oroonoko (1689) to Orwell’s 1984, the rebel in revolt against his immediate 
environment has been a major theme of European literature. To many subsequent 
writers Milton’s Satan was a model rebel. The hero of Byron’s Cain exemplifies the 
rebel’s need both for fraternity and for freedom from destructive social entanglements. 
Forms of the rebel hero appear in Turgenev, Godwin, Stendhal, and Osborne. In Camus, 
Malraux, and Silone, the rebel can escape alienation through fraternity, but in Orwell 
the hero rebels against his own elite class and is forever cut off from fraternity with 
the common people. 


133. Buckley, Vincent. Yeats: The Great Comedian, pp. 77-89. Parts of Yeats’s 
Autobiographies, mainly after 1920, reveal a voice of joyous, comic energy—unlike 
his familiar voice of humorless self-justification. Deadpan, ironic, and revelatory of 
his awareness of his own limitations, the comic mode reappraises such figures from his 
past as Wilde, Maud Gonne, and Moore. 

—Tom Vander Ven 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, XIII:4, Winter 1967-1968. 


134, Fromberg, Susan. The Unwritten Chapters in THE REAL LIFE OF SEBAS- 
TIAN KNIGHT, pp. 427-442. The narrator of Nabokov’s novel The Real Life of 
Sebastian Knight discovers that his dead half-brother and author has been working 
through him in writing his biography, making it an additional sixth volume to the five 
novels written by Sebastian during his lifetime. The fictional world of these novels has 
completely penetrated the “real” world of V.’s biography. The central question raised 
in The Doubtful Asphodel is finally resolved. Life after death means “the full ability 
of consciously living in any chosen soul.” Sebastian and V. are almost identical. 


135. Court, Franklin E. Change and Suffering in Pater’s Fictional Heroes, pp. 443-453. 
Obviously, Pater’s heroes are not meant to be accurate depictions of real people. Most 
important is their symbolic nature as representatives of intellectual or artistic revolt. 
Faced with a moral dilemma imposed upon them by the community, they must choose 
between stagnation and change. They choose change but are punished by a society that 
fails to understand their needs. In his heroes Pater made one of the few attempts to 
oppose the standards of Victorian society. 


136. Goens, Mary B. The “Mysterious and Effective Star” The Mythic World-View 
in Conrad’s VICTORY, pp. 455-463. Victory abounds with circular symbols. The 
pattern of the circle is the primary structural device that establishes the relationship 
-between the practical and the mystical. Axel Heyst himself moves in a circle containing, 
as do all the other circular symbols, negative and positive polarities. Unlike his environ- 
ment, however, he is unaware of the mythic and mystical forces that control life and so 
he fails. 
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137. Wasson, Richard. Comedy and History in THE RAINBOW, pp. 465-477. Struc- 
turally The Rainbow is a comedy with marriage as the central metaphor. Unlike the 
traditional comedy, eros and its enemies are not external but internal forces. In addi- 
tion, the traditional obstacles are children instead of aging parents. Tom overcomes 
these difficulties but is only able to establish a temporary esoteric community within a 
deteriorating society. Will and Anna end in an ironic society of sensual egos. Ursula, 
finally purged of destructive impulses, gains a new vision not of society but o£ herself. 
In contrast to traditional comedy the course of society is not changed. 


138. Battaglia, Francis Joseph. Spurious Armageddon: Joyce Cary’s NOT HONOUR 
MORE, pp. 479-491. The three narrators in Cary’s political trilogy offer three different 
views. Although Jim Latter is a first-person narrator, the author has enabled the reader 
. to discover his unreliability as narrator. Internal inconsistencies reveal that he fails to 
live up to his strict principles, and he does not admit that he is guilty of the same crime 
for which he accuses Chester. Consequently his severe criticism of Chester loses most 
of its weight. Without knowing it, he reveals his own moral shortcomings. 


139. Skipp, Francis E. Thomas Wolfe, Max Perkins, and Politics, pp. 503-511. Accord- 
ing to Wolfe, the reason for his break with the Scribner editor Max Perkins was that 
his talent had been diverted from its natural course by Perkins’s political conservatism. 
Letters and other sources show that the differences in the political and social outlook 
of Wolfe and Perkins must have been far less deep than Wolfe pretended. Other reasons 
must have played an important part in the notorious break. 


140. Wiesenfarth, Joseph. Stevie and the Structure of THE SECRET AGENT, 
pp. 513-517. Recent MES criticism has been emphasizing the lack of a central charac- 
ter in Conrad’s The Secret Agent. Nevertheless, the structure of the novel is most 
meaningful when seen as organized around Stevie. He enables the reader to evaluate 
the moral anarchy—the theme of the novel—and his death is needed to set the 
process of disintegration in motion. His death dramatizes the absurdity of the anarchist 
idea itself. 


141. Kobler, J. F. Confused Chronology in THE SUN ALSO RISES, pp. 517-520. 
If the chronological inconsistencies in Jake Barnes’s chronicle of the fishing trip to 
Pamplona were intended by Hemingway, he must have done it either to disguise the 
autobiographical character of the novel, which is highly improbable, or to characterize 
Barnes as forgetful or emotionally disturbed. Since the novel does not provide any 
hints to confirm this, the disorder must be accidental. 


142. Stone, Edward. Salinger’s Carrousel, pp. 520-523. In the carrousel episode at the 
end of The Catcher in the Rye Salinger borrowed from Rilke’s Das Karussell. At the 
same time he extended and expanded what he borrowed. Rilke’s “bit of impressionism” 
symbolizes a gay but lost fin de siécle civilization. For Holden, who is nearing his 
collapse, Phoebe’s ride has a very personal meaning. It signifies the permanence and 
security he is longing for but cannot partake in. 


143. Modern Fiction Newsletter, pp. 525-544. 
—W. Erzgraber 
MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES, LXXV:5, May 1960, 


144. Fogel, Ephim G. A Possible Addition to the Sidney Canon, pp. 389-394. Two 
sonnets composed for “the Whitsuntide triumphs of 1581 in honor of the ambassadors 
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of Queen Elizabeth’s French suitor, the Duke of Anjou,” should be included as “poems 
possibiy by Sidney.” 


145. Kaufman, Paul. Coleridge’s Use of Cathedral Libraries, pp. 395-399. Surviving 
borrowers’ registers indicate that, for a layman, Coleridge had unusually free access to 
the cathedral libraries. Especially significant are his borrowings from the Carlisle 
Cathedral Library. a 


146. Starkman, Miriam K. The Manichee in the Cloister: A Reading of Browning’s 
SOLILOCUY OF THE SPANISH CLOISTER, pp. 399-405. The key text in Brown- 
ing’s poem is not St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians; it is the Manichaean heresy. In 
assuming that Brother Lawrence will reveal himself as a Manichaean heretic when he 
reads Galatians, the speaker of the poem is in fact revealing his own heretical propen- 
sities, which make him “eminently qualified to go heresy hunting.” 


147. Ford, Newall F. Peter Quince’s Orchestra, pp. 405-411. Susanna, in Stevens’s 
poem Peter Quince at the Clavier, is the kernal of a complex musical metaphor. Her 
nude beauty provokes orchestral feeling in her male admirers, as she simultaneously 
becomes “Supreme Conductor” and musical instrument, and, ultimately, the rhythmic 
embodiment of immortal beauty. 


|, LXXV:6, June 1960. 


148. Kaske, R. E. Weohstan’s Sword, pp. 465-468. The history of Weohstan’s sword, 
presented at the critical moment of the dragon-flight in Beowulf, is “a device ... 
serving primarily to amplify and further illustrate the important Germanic ideal of good 
retainership.” 


149. Maddison, Carol. “Brave Prick Song”: An Answer to Sir Thomas Browne, 
pp. 468-478. The image of the nightingale “pressing her breast against a thorn,” which 
Browne alludes to in his Pseudoxia Epidemica, is “the creation of the religious imagina- 
tion of the late middle ages.” During the Franciscan movement then, the bird became 
a Christian symbol of a saint, the soul, the Virgin, and Christ’s suffering. In the 19th 
century it survived as “the symbol of the poet suffering to create.” 


150. Hook, Lucyle. Something More About Rochester, pp. 478-485. Letters from 
the papers of the Earls of Huntington not only supply new lines and variant readings 
of four poems generally attributed to the Earl of Rochester, but also offer interesting 
insights into the poet’s reputation at the height of his career. 


151. Carriére, Joseph Médard. Early Examples of the Expressions “American Lan- 
guage” and “langue américaine,” pp. 485-488. The earliest recorded occurrence of the 
expression “American language” is January 23, 1783, in the proceedings of the Con- 
tinental Congress for that day; the French form first occurs in a letter of June 15, 1786, 
from the French Chargé d’Affaires in this country to the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 


152. Shaver, Chester L. Wordsworth on Byron: An Unpublished Letter to Southey, 
pp. 488-490. When, in the appendix of The Two Foscari, Byron accused Southey of 
being a political turncoat and of slander, Southey published a reply dated January 5, 
1822, in the London Courier. A hitherto unpublished letter from Wordsworth to 
Southey [here reproduced] reveals that Southey had asked Wordsworth for advice on 
handling the matter; Wordsworth advised his answering only the charge of slander, 
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and Southey did so. The letter also contains (on the reverse side) some satirical verses 
of Wordsworth's on Byron’s Cain. : 


» LXXV:7, November 1960. 


153. Boughner, Daniel C. Juvenal, Horace and SEJANUS, pp. 545-550. The subject 
of Jonson’s sources for Sejanus is quite complex. Juvenals influence is pervasive but 
not predominant. Jonson defends his use of the Chorus by citing Horace’s Ars Poetica. 


154. Steadman, John M. Milton’s “Giant Angels”: An Additional Parallel, pp. 551-553. 
Milton’s reference to Satan and his forces as “the Great Angels” may derive from a 
conventional etymology of the word Nephilim (Genesis 6:4) and from a similar expres- 
sion used by Johannes Drusius. 


155. Hoffman, Arthur W. Dryden’s TO MR. CONGREVE, pp. 553-556. The 
architectural metaphor in the opening lines of Dryden’s epistle to Congreve is a con- 


temporary reference to the rebuilding of St. Paul’s Cathedral after the great fire of 
1666, 


156. Olson, Bruce. Poe’s Strategy in THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER, 
pp. 556-559. The Fall of the House of Usher is the “esthetic counterpart” to Poe’s 
argument that the artistic imagination cannot be intellectually understood, 


157. Gargano, James W. Henry James on Baudelaire, pp. 559-561. In an essay writ- 
ten in 1876, James upholds the need for morality in literature when he characterizes 
some poems of Baudelaire’s as “ ‘evil-smelling weeds.’ ” 


158. Boyd, Elizabeth F. James Joyce’s Hell-Fire Sermons, pp. 561-571. The four 
sermons on the Last Things delivered by Father Arnold in A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man are based on the long tradition of meditations stemming from the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola. Joyce’s principal source is probably the 17th-century 
Jesuit, Father Giovanni Pietro Pinamonti. This use of an actual Jesuit document under- 
lines Joyce’s attack on the Catholic tradition. 


159. Altenbernd, Lynn. A Suspended Moment: The Irony of History in William Faulk- 
ners THE BEAR, pp. 572-582. The events of The Bear illustrate the paradoxical nature 
of Faulkner’s view of history. Old Ben, embodiment of the American wilderness, is 
destroyed by unwilling agents who came to the woods to achieve their manhood, then, 
ironically, destroyed the woods, Faulkner recognizes that “the ironic necessity in human ` 
affairs requires that the fullest realization of the dream shall destroy the source of the 
dream.” Ike’s refusal to shoot the bear in Section Four represents his “desire to suspend 
the movement of history just short of fulfillment.” He realizes that the moment of 
fulfillment will be the beginning of annihilation. 


, LXXV:8, December 1960. 


160. Dallett, Joseph B. THE FAERIE QUEENE, IV. iv: A ຕ? of Discord, 
pp. 639-643. Spenser does not contradict himself in the passages on Ate in IV. i-v of 
The Faerie Queen. He “describes contradiction” but does not cause it. 


161. Quinn, Dennis. Donne and “Tyr,” pp. 643-644. The “Tyr” mentioned in Donne’s 
Lincoln’s Inn sermon preached on Psalms 38:4 is Lucretius Tiraboscus. Reference to 
him is evidence of Donne’s erudition, “especially where Biblical commentaries are 
concerned,” 
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162. Palmer, Melvin Delmar. The Identity of “M.G” and “O.B.” in Rochester’s AN 
EPISTOLARY ESSAY FROM M.G. TO O.B. UPON THEIR MUTUAL POEMS, 
pp. 644-647. The mysteries of Rochester’s poem disappear when the initials are altered 
to “M.C.” and “D.B.,” in which case the poem becomes an epistle from Martin Clifford 
to the Duke of ກີງ Clifford was employed by Buckingham and the two did 
collaborate in writing poetry. 


163. Wasserman, George R. Johm Norris and the Veal-Bargrave Story, pp. 648-651. 
A “rather striking analogue” of Defoe’s A True Relation of the Apparition of Mrs. Veal 
is found in the poem by John Norris called Friendship in Perfection. 


164. Gargano, James W. Poe’s TO HELEN, pp. 652-653. Poe’s Helen must be under- 
stood in the context of the poem and “not by the role played by Helen in Classical 
or Renaissance literature.” | 


165. Gohdes, Clarence. Section 50 of Whitman’s SONG OF MYSELF, pp. 654-656. 
This section is concerned with mystical intuition, or the “soul-sight,” which Whitman 
mentions in his essay Carlyle from American Points of View. 


166. Monteiro, George. Traditional Ideas in Dickinson’s I FELT A FONERAL IN 
MY BRAIN, pp. 656-663. The themes of this poem suggest the influence of Pascal, 
Emerson, and Puritan theology. 


167. Gullason, Thomas A. The Symbolic Unity of THE MONSTER, pp. 663-668. 
Crane’s story achieves its unity when viewed as an Ibsen-like “problem” play in which 
the real monster is not the disfigured and imbecilic Henry Johnson, but the society of 
which both he and Doctor Trescott are the victims. 


[Abstracts from MLN, LXXVI:1-5, Jan.-May 1961, were published in AES, V:10, 
Dec. 1962.] 


, LXXVI:6, June 1961. 


168. Williams, J. M. A Possible Source for Spenser’s Labryde, pp. 481-484. Labryde, 
the father of Satyrane in The Faerie Queene, possibly derives from Labraid of the 
Swift Hand on the Sword, a Gaelic god in Irish mythology. 


169. Clements, Arthur L. Donne’s Holy Sonnet XIV, pp. 484-489. Rather than 
acting separately, the “three person’d God” in Donne’s sonnet is to act as one, “with 
true trinitarian force” upon the heart of the poet. 


170. Allen, D. C. Milton and the Love of Angels, pp. 489-490. Support for the position 
which compares the union of loving spirits who blend together (Paradise Lost, VIII, 
620-629) to the ideal union of lovers as exemplified by Donne in The Extasie can be 
found in Alessandro Piccolomini’s Della Institution Morale, a treatise on ethics issued 
in 1542. 


171. Maresca, Thomas E. The Latona Myth in Milton’s Sonnet XII, pp. 491-494. 
“In likening himself to Latona, Milton is defending the truth of the Tetrachordon, his 
progeny, for which Apollo and Diana—Christ and his Church—have become the 
metaphors.” 
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172. Copley, J. THE RAPE OF THE LOCK, II. 73-100, pp. 494-495. Ariel’s descrip- 
tion of the occupations of the sylphs illustrates Pope’s use of “retrospective composition” 
in which words, ideas and images “tend to reappear in ever-changing patterns.” 


173. Jones, B. P. Was There a Temporary Suppression of TOM JONES in France?, 
pp. 495-498. Evidence indicates that although French authorities threatened to suppress 
the sale of Tom Jones, no such dictum was ever implemented, nor was a question of 
morality involved. The purpose of the threat of suppression was simply to teach the 
French publisher respect for authority. 


174. Curtis, J.P. New Light on Sterne, pp. 498-501. Six letters, one the earliest 
known letter by Sterne, the other five written by an 18th-century parson, the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Newton, provide insights into a frustrating love affair of the young novelist and 
offer early critical reaction to Tristram Shandy. 


175, Marshall, William H. The Accretive Structure of Byron’s THE GIAOUR, pp. 502- 
509. The abstruse imagery and structural complexity of this poem are derived from the 
fact that “what is regarded as the complete work is really the original poem covered 
with seven layers of accretion.” In expanding a shorter-poem into a longer one, Byron 
has not only weakened the original, but has created a body of “fragments” that “do not 
constitute a whole that can be pieced together.” 


176. Miller, J. Hillis. “Orion” in THE WRECK OF THE DEUTSCHLAND, pp. 509- 
514. Interpretation of the symbolism involving Orion in stanza 21, in the light of 
traditional sources, “particularly from the tradition of medieval and renaissance Bib- 
lical commentary,” does not contradict Hopkins’s attitude toward classical myth or the 
basic “Ignatian drama” of the poem. Traditionally, Orion is associated with storms 
and rain as well as with martyrdom and Christ, rendering the use of the image con- 
sistent in every sense. 


177. Bradford, Curtis. The Order of Yeats’s LAST POEMS, pp. 515-516. Even 
though the volume was published pos-humously, Yeats’s Ms table of contents indicates 
that he himself was responsible for the order of Last Poems and Two Plays. 


178. Cambon, Glauco. Ishmael and the Problem of Forma] Discontinuities in MOBY 
DICK, pp. 516-523. The “theatrical scenes” which occur in the crucial chapter- 
clusters do not violate the formal narrative unity of the novel, but exist as structurally 
related focal units. The first of these scenes “marks the turn to tragic action and 
Ishmael’s ‘second-beginning’ as actor-spectator,” and the last “precipitates Ahab’s and 
the Pequod’s doom.” The switch from the narrative to the dramatic form is, in fact, 
a common rhetorical device found in many classical poets and historians, 


179. Blum, Margaret M. Robert Frost's DIRECTIVE: A Theological Reading, pp. 524- 
525. The primary focus of Frost’s poem is theological rather than purely humanistic. 


» LXXVI:7, November 1961. 


180. Cox, Lee Sheridan. The “Ev’ning Dragon” in SAMSON AGONISTES: A Reap- 
praisal, pp. 577-584. Milton’s reference to Samson Agonistes as an “ev’ning Dragon” 
ດ. 1692) “does not inevitably elicit a sp2cific snake image.” In Scripture and in Milton’s 
earlier writings, the image of the dragon as a winged creature frequently appears, and 
this interpretation is more consistent with the metaphorical context of the allusion. 
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It is unlikely that Milton would liken God's champion to a snake at his moment of 
triumph. ! 


181. Tate, Eleanor. Milton’s L'ALLEGRO and IL PENSEROSO—Balance, Progres- 
sion, or Dichotomy?, pp. 585-590. Milton’s concept of the world in L’Allegro is ideal- 
istic, in H Penseroso, realistic. The poems, therefore, do not express a steady progres- ` 
sion from the first through the second; rather, they present two conflicting attitudes 
toward life. 


182. Williamson, George. The Context of MarvelPs HORTUS and GARDEN, pp. 590- 
598. Both poems, though alike at the beginning and the end, have “quite different 
middles” and, therefore, quite different themes. Hortus has as its theme society versus 
solitude: it opposes the love of woman and the love of nature. In The Garden the 
role of nature is more vital as it “becomes the locus of the contemplative life and the 
means of evaluating it against the active life.” 


183. Evans, G. Blakemore. Dryden’s MAC FLECKNOE and Dekkers SATIRO. 
MASTIX, pp. 598-600. Dryden’s mysterious references to Dekker in Mac Flecknoe 
(H. 87-89) can be traced to Dekker’s own play, Satiromastix. 


184. Jackson, J. R. deJ. The Importance of Witty Dialogue in THE SCHOOL FOR 
SCANDAL, pp. 601-607. Examination of Sheridan’s draft Mss of The School for 
Scandal indicates that he was willing to ignore flaws of plot or character rather than 
sacrifice his favorite aphorisms. He repeatedly uses witty dialogue for its own sake. 


185. Hargreaves, H. A. Swinburne’s Greek Plays and God, “The Supreme Evil,” 
pp. 607-616. Swinburne’s preoccupation with God’s injustice and caprice in his later 
Greek play Erechtheus is “fully as aweless and defiant” as his earlier attack in Atalanta 
in Calydon; however, the artistic subtlety employed in the attack of the leter drama 
has caused the blasphemy to be overlooked by recent scholars and critics. 


186. Hall, William F. Dialogue and Theme in TENDER IS THE NIGHT, pp. 616- 
622. The essential theme of Fitzgerald’s novel is “most clearly revealed” through an 
examination of specific dialogue, which serves to bring to the surface the “buried knowl- 
edge” which each character possesses about himself and the other characters. 


187. Keeler, Clinton. A FAREWELL TO ARMS: Hemingway and Peele, pp. 622-625. 
The pervasive tie that exists between Hemingway’s hero and the courtier in Peele’s 16th- 
century poem is based on the ironic contrast “between the courtier’s unchanging belief 
and Frederick Henry’s inability to find belief.” 


188. Vickery, John B. William Blake and Eudora Welty’s DEATH OF A SALESMAN, 
pp. 625-632. When the goal of Welty’s salesman is said to be the reaching of Beulah, 
“striking parallels” to Blake’s poetry in setting, character, and theme are suggested. In 
both Welty and Blake, Beulah “constitutes a middle ground between spiritual and 
temporal forms of existence.” 


» LXXVI:8, December 1961. 


189. Brophy, James. The Noble Brute: Medieval Nuance in THE WINDHOVER, 
pp. 673-674. In Middle English, “Brute” refers to a Briton as well as to a knight or 
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hero. In referring to the falcon’s “brute beauty,” Hopkins incorporated the medieval 
nuance of the word with its current meaning with the resulting implication that the 
falcon’s beauty is “not simply wild or savage but also princely.” 


190. Smith, Ben H., Jr. Patience’s Riddle, PIERS PLOWMAN B, XIII, pp. 675-682. 
[This is a linguistic investigation into the intelligibility of the latter part of Patience’s 
speech in Passus XIII of Piers Plowman (XIII, 150-155).] 


191. Ross, Lawrence J. World and Chrysolite in OTHELLO, pp. 683-692. “The image 
of the ‘entire and perfect chrysolite’ (Oth., V.ii.143-146) functions as part of this pro- 
cess whereby the hero’s possessing and losing of Desdemona are made essential charac- 
terizing states.” 


192. Chambers, A. B. The Sea of Matter in PARADISE LOST, pp. 693-695. Milton’s 
employment of the sea image throughout Paradise Lost to describe the realm of Chaos 
and Old Night is consistent with the Biblical and philosophical tradition of identifying 
the unstable, ever-shifting nature of matter with the sea. 


193. Creeth, Edmund. The “Begetting” and the Exultation of the Son, pp. 696-700. 
God's two pronouncements honoring the Son in Paradise Lost (III. 317-320 and V. 
603-606) do not contradict or simply repeat each other, but are consistent, distinct, and 
providential, insofar as “the one makes possible the other.” 


194. Ricks, Christopher. Over-Emphasis in PARADISE REGAINED, pp. 701-704. 
There is a “depressingly roundabout indirection” in many of the speeches in Paradise 
Regained where Milton substitutes over-emphasis for rhetorical precision. 


195. Durr, R. A. Vaughan’s Spring on the Hill, pp. 704-707. The spring and stream 
imagery in Vaughan’s religious poetry parallels and complements the more pervasive 
vegetative growth symbolism used to depict man’s spiritual life. 


196. Kendall, Lyle H., Jr. Byron: An Unpublished Letter to Shelley, pp. 708-709. 
The second page of a letter from Byron to Shelley, tentatively dated July 30, 1821 
{here reproduced], recently discovered in the Rare Book Collection at Texas Christian 
University, praises Keats’s Hyperion as “the best of his works” and calls Southey 
“perhaps the killer of Keats” (by an unfavorable review). 


197. Keith, W. J. Yeats’s Double Dream, pp. 710-715. An ultimate interpretation of 
the two dreams in the poem Towards Break of Day is not needed for a full experi- 
ence of the poem, because Yeats “deliberately” leaves interpretation to the reader. 


198. Ryan, Stephen P. W. B. Yeats and Thomas Mac Donagh, pp..715-719. Thomas 
Mac Donagh, one of the four executed leaders of the Irish Revolt mentioned in Easter 
1916, was greatly admired by Yeats as a poet-patriot and as a promising, though obscure 
young playwright. 


199. Jackson, Robert Sumner. A Parabolic Reading of James Joyce’s GRACE, 
pp. 719-724. The unsatisfactory ending to Joyce’s story is nullified when considered in 
relation to the parable of the unjust steward in the New Testament, segments of which 
are quoted in the tale by the Jesuit priest. In this context, the story becomes a con- 
demnation of the Church. 
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200. Leach, Elsie. Dylan Thomas’ BALLAD OF THE LONG-LEGGED BAM, 
pp. 724-728. Thomas’s poem is “a narrative of Christ’s salvation of mankind through 
the Incarnation.” The sexual act is one of the metaphors of the poem, not the subject, 
as Thomas is describing the union of Christ and man erotically. 


201. Bass, Eben. Meaningful Images in THE SOUND AND THE FURY, pp. 728- 
731. The severe fragmentation at the beginning of Faulkner’s novel is brought to final 
order by means of the growth of key images. “By gathering meaning themselves,” the 
slipper, the firebox, the pear tree, and the commemorative weeds “add order to the 
experience that takes shape in their presence.” 


202. Stein, William Bysshe. Faulkner’s Devil, pp. 731-732. Faulkner’s resurrection of 
the devil in the person of Abner Snopes in Barn Burning is based upon “traditional 
iconography,” but also present in the character are more contemporary manifestations 
of evil such as mechanization and materialistic progress. | 

—David M. LaGuardia 


THE MONTH, CCXXV, May 1968. 


203. Green, Martin. D. H. Lawrence, Phoenix (rev.-art., D. H. Lawrence, Phoenix II, 
ed, Warren Roberts and Harry T. Moore, London, 1968), pp. 307-309. Much of what 
Lawrence wrote was written to convince himself, “to appropriate those gestures, those 
modes of being, which he felt he lacked.” For this reason he survives as a novelist rather 
than as a thinker, even though he saw himself as an explorer, a discoverer, and an 
emancipator from the old ways. 


» CCXXVI, July-August 1968. 


204. Mariani, Paul L. Hopkins’ HARRY PLOUGHMAN and Frederick Walker’s 
THE PLOUGH, pp. 37-45. The painting The Plough by the Victorian painter, which 
blends the dynamic and the static, seems to have inspired Hopkins’s Harry Plowman, 

“one of Hopkins’ most original and exciting poetic performances.” Hopkins admired 
Walker’s work. 


205. Hobsbaum, Philip. Poet of Deprivation, pp. 46-49. The Hopkins who ought to 
be admired is not the author of the flawed The Wreck of the Deutschland and The 
Windhover but the author of the late sonnets, who is the English poet of deprivation. 
Eccentricities of rhythm and diction that have to be justified are absent. In them 
pressure of statement “urges the rhythm forward.” They put him among the major 
English devotional poets. 


206. L'Heureux, John. Images of Hopkins, pp. 50-51. The unreconcilable contra- 
dictions in Hopkins himself and in men’s images of him can only be accepted as revela- 
tions of his complexity. 


207. McChesney, Donald. The Meaning of “Inscape,” pp. 52-63. By “inscape” 
Hopkins meant the special pattern, order, color, and individuality of things. Using a 
combination of the technical devices of internal rhyme, alliteration, and sprung rhythm, 
as well as logical verbal meaning, he strove to convey in language this unique identity 
of things as it came to him through sense impressions. For Hopkins the sound pattern 
created by techniques was more important than paraphrasable content in communicat- 
ing the inscape of natural phenomena. 

—Dougald B. MacEachen 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, XV:8, August 1968. 


208. Bliss, A. J. “Shanty” and “Bother,” pp. 283-286. (1) “Phonological, semantic, 
and historical” objections preclude acceptance of the etymology of shanty proposed 
tentatively by the Oxford Dictionery of English Etymology; this etymology would 
derive the word from the Irish, in contrast to that in OED, which derives it from the 
Canadian-French. The latter derivacion has none of the objections to which the Irish 
one is liable. (2) ODEE errs in rejecting the Irish origin for bother that OED discussed 
in 1888; in fact, its treatment of elmost every English word having an Irish origin 
(actual or alleged) can be criticized. 


209. Thatcher, David S. A Misdated Yeats Letter on Nietzsche, pp. 286-287. Internal 
and external evidence suggests that Yeats’s letter to Lady Gregory expressing excite- 
ment over reading Nietzsche was not written on September 26, 1902, as Alan Wade 
suggests in his edition of Yeats’s correspondence, but between December 27, 1902, 
and January 3, 1903. 


210. Ordonez, Elmer A. Notes an the Revisions in AN OUTCAST OF THE 
ISLANDS, pp. 287-289, From Ms into book form, An Outcast underwent considerable 
revision, notably in its later chapters, where Conrad sought to render more precisely 
both the character of Willems and hs ultimate despair. In so doing, he both added to 
and deleted from the Ms, sometimes for stylistic betterment. 


211. Marle, A. Van. The Location of Lord Jim’s Patusan, pp. 289-291. Florence 
Clemens was correct in identifying Patusan with a place in Sumatra called Tenom 
(“Joseph Conrad as a Geographer,” Scientific Monthly, LI [November 1940], pp. 460- 
465). The place’s “irregularities and aberrations” (Conrad’s phrase) are illustrated by 
the Nisero case in 1883, when the Dutch paid ransom to the local rajah for the release 
of that shipwrecked vessel’s crew. Conrad could have read of the case in the news- 
papers or in a book on it written by the vessel’s third engineer, one W. Bradley; some 
details in Lord Jim suggest Bradley’s book. 


212. Kirschner, Paul. Conrad: An Uncollected Article, pp. 292-294. In a letter of 
October 1909 to his agent, who was anxiously awaiting the end of Under Western 
Eyes, Conrad defended his taking time out to write a 1,200-word article [here repro- 
duced] on the Waratah, a ship then six weeks overdue, for the Daily Mail: he needed © 
the money (12 guineas) and had written the article “after I felt I could do no more 
then with the novel.” The article, titled The Silence of the Sea, appeared in the Mail 
September 18, 1909; its theme is “never say die”: other ships have turned up months 
overdue. 


213. Greiner, Donald J. A Few Remarks and Acknowledgements: An Unpublished 
Frost Note, pp. 294-295. In a note [nere reproduced] to Clifton Waller Barrett around 
April 1951, Frost sought to give dates for, and early reactions to, some of his early 
poetry. 


214. Spangler, George M. THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS as a Source for 
THE LOVE SONG OF J. ALFRED PRUFROCK, pp. 295-296. For the image of the 
crab, “Scuttling across the floors of silent seas,” Eliot may have been indebted to 
Adams’s autobiography—the final paragraphs of Chapter 26 and the final sentence of 
Chapter 30. He could have read the private printing of it issued in 1907. In 1919, 
when Eliot reviewed The Education, he viewed Adams as a Prufrock. 
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215. Maccoby, H. Z. Difficulties in the Plot of THE FAMILY REUNION, pp. 296- 
302. Although Eliot is very precise in his time references in this play, close examina- 
tion of the chronology reveals contradictions and confusions; these may result from 
Eliot’s many drafts of the play or the problem of joining a number of stories together. 
It is possible, though, that he intended these difficulties as an illustration of his time 
motif: “Under the facade of regularity . . . the reality of life is chaos” [Maccoby’s 
words]. | l 


216. Olszewska, E. S. and Alan S. C. Ross. “Hong Kong” in Croquet, pp. 302-303. 
The meaning of this term, used by one of Nabokov’s characters in Pnin, is elucidated, 
not by OED (which does not record it), but by Mayne Reid’s Croquet (1863). It means 
a stroke in croquet in which one’s own ball is held firm with the foot and struck with 
the mallet while touching an opponent’s ball. The transferred shock sends the latter 
ball to “Hong Kong” or “up the country”—~i.e., far away. 


217. Standley, Fred L. An Echo of Milton in THE CRUCIBLE, p. 303. Milton’s 
Another on the Same and Miller’s The Crucible (Act IV) both contain a reference to 
pressing to death, the victim asking only for more weight (to end his agony). In Milton, 
the allusion is humorous; in Miller, serious. 

—John S. Phillipson 


PHILOLOGICA PRAGENSIA, XI:1, 1968, 


218. Poldauf, Ivan. Evaluative Predication, pp. 1-12. Recent research in semantic 

theory seems to have overlooked a fundamental concept in English sentence structure: 

evaluative predication. Evaluation may either proceed from a personal (or at least 
personified) evaluator to an effector: Mary (Evr) likes the book (Efr) or from the 

effector to an evaluator: The book (Efr) appeals to Mary (Evr). The evaluator may 

also be left unexpressed: The growth of Paris was astonishing as against The growth 

of Paris (Efr) astonished him (Evr). Since evaluation implies an effect upon an evalu- 

ator, the predication can best be interpreted as containing “the semantic feature of 

immediate, necessarily. apprehended, not merely sensuous, positive or negative, effect 

on man.” There is, however, no sharp line between causation and evaluation. 


219. Goyvaerts, D. L. An Introductory Study on the Ordering of a String of Adjectives 
in Present-Day English, pp. 12-28. Since to determine the position of an adjective in 
a sequence of adjectives before a noun not only is a grammatical-syntactical problem 
but also involves such matters as rhetoric and emphasis, there can be no categorical 
answer to this question. Those few grammarians who mention the problem at all seem 
to disagree among themselves. There are, however, certain basic principles which ought 
to be followed. 


220. Grover, Philip. Henry James and Several French Critics: Sources and Compar- 
isons, pp. 45-52. In his literary criticism James relied heavily on the French school. This 
becomes apparent on comparing Taine’s and James’s views of Mérimée’s Lettres à une 
Inconnue. In his review James borrowed four main quotations from Taine and also 
made much the same judgments about Mérimée’s style. The similarity of his views with 
those of Mérimée on Turgenev’s tales and, still more, of his opinions regarding the Two 
Ampéres with those of Saint-Beuve provide other examples of James’s dependence on 
French criticism. This does not mean, however, that James simply borrowed from 
French critics, since his own difference of emphasis is always apparent. At m st hit 
shows James’s familiarity with the stock in trade of French criticism. `x > 
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221, Chamberlain, Lowell. Pismo ot Nyu York: Novi piesi na stsenite v Broduey 
(Letter From New York: New Plays on Broadway Stages), p. 87. Two new plays 
presented on Broadway this season were Miller’s The Price and Albee’s Everything in 
the Garden. The public expects Albee to use sharper weapons than wit, but he, like 
Miller, stops short of radical analyses and prescriptions. The viewers can supply the 
latter themselves, however. 

~— Charles A. Moser 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANT IQUARIAN SOCIETY, LXXVI:1, April 
1966. 


222. Lowens, Irving. The Songster and the Scholar, pp. 59-70. A songster is “any 
collection of three or more secular poems intended for singing.” [Lowens’s bibliography 
(not published here) contains 586 published before 1821.] Most were issued without 
musical notation, with only the name of a popular tune attached. [Excerpts are given.] 


|, LXXVI:2, October 1966. 


223. Gaines, Pierce W. Political Writings in the Young Republic, pp. 261-292. Much 
can be learned of the period 1789-1800 by an examination of pamphlets and broad- 
sheets by writers such as Noah Webster, John Quincy Adams, Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison, and William Cobbett, the most prolific and colorful pamphleteer of 
the day. [Includes an appendix, a bibliography, and an author index.] 


» LXXVIE:1, April 1967. 


224. Stearns, Raymond P. Hugh Peter Was a Wit, pp. 13-34. Hugh Peter, pulpit wit, 
agent for the Bay Colony, and Parliamentary Army chaplain followed the Renaissance 
theory of wit: sudden surprise devoid of pain with targets of propriety. After his 
execution in 1660 jests and tales alleged to be his were published and reprinted in 1807. 
Except for Milton, too much of the literature of the “Independent” party has been 
ignored by literary critics as dull. Hugh Peter deserves to be an exception. Perhaps 
there is more wit in Puritan literature than expected, even Puritan roots to Yankee 
humor. 


225. Morison, S. E. Commodore Perry’s Japan Expedition Press and Shipboard 
Theatre, pp. 35-43. The expedition press printed sailing directions for Japanese ports, 
official documents, and playbills of performances given by sailors to amuse themselves 
and guests. They favored minstrel shows but also acted Bombastes Furioso, Faulty 
Jars, Rob Roy, Old Gentleman, and a parody in blackface of Bulwer-Lytton’s The Lady 
of Lyons. 


226. Welch, d’Alte A. A Bibliography of American Children’s Books Printed Prior 
to 1821, Parts P—R, pp. 44-190. “The introduction and parts A—C of this work 
appeared in the Proceedings of April 1963; D—G, October 1963; H, October 1964; 
and I—O, October 1965.” 


, LXXVII:2, October 1967. 


227. Welch, d’Alte A. A Bibliography of American Children’s Books Printed Prior to 
1821, Parts S—Z, pp. 281-535. “The introduction and parts A—C of this work appeared 
in the Proceedings of April 1963; D—G, October 1963; H, October 1964; I—0O, 
October 1965; and P—R, April 1967.” 

—Stephen S. Conroy 
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QUEST, No. 48, January/ March 1966. 


228. Kohli, Devindra. Inner Resonance: A Note on the Odes of Jobn Keats, pp. 34-42. 
Symons and Arnold to the contrary, Keats’s Odes “are energized by a deepened moral 
insight into life.” Keats is, ultimately, “a poet of the human condition,” and this is 
particularly apparent in four of his Odes: Ode to Psyche, Ode to a Nightingale, Ode on 
a Grecian Urn, and Ode to Autumn. 


-, No. 49, April/June 1966. 


229. Ranchan and Razdan. The Love Vision of Robert Graves, pp. 16-21. As in the 
courtly love tradition, Graves’s women hold the “position of primacy” in the love 
relationships between the sexes. For Graves woman functions as “man’s iniatress, 
shattering and liberating him through her manifestations either as angel or demon.” 


, No. 50, July/ September 1966. 


230. McCutchion, David. Yeats, Eliot and Personality, pp. 13-24. The dissimilarities 
between Yeats and Eliot may be traced to their attitudes toward “personality”: Yeats’s 
poetry is “subjective”; Eliot belongs to the “objective tradition.” Whereas “Eliot chose 
wisdom, Yeats chose life.” 


231. Ezekiel, Nissim. Poetry and Philosophy—A Note, pp. 25-29. Poetry is not con- 
cerned with philosophy per se for while “poetry is an art of language, philosophy is 
an art of thought.” 


232. Bhattacharyya, Debiprasad. T. S. Eliot on Shakespeare, pp. 45-54, Despite 
writing only two essays exclusively concerned with Shakespeare, Eliot “was haunted by 
Shakespeare as by no other poet.” Those essays, and a number of scattered fragments 
from Eliot’s other critical works, define his “view” of Shakespeare. 


233. Banarjee, Chinmoy. DOCTOR FAUSTUS: A Christian Reinterpretation, pp. 
60-67. This is a “Christian” play, and the Christian interpretation which it requires 
reveals Faustus’s end as both “inevitable and just.” 


, No. 51, October/December 1966. 


234. Patankar, R. B. Aesthetics and Literary Criticism, pp. 9-20. The literary critic 
needs “extraliterary guidance” when he attempts to evaluate a work of art. Once he 
asks if a poem is good, he “invariably ends” by asking what constitutes good poetry. 
This in turn ultimately leads him to inquire about the very nature of art itself, and thus 
involves him in a question of aesthetics. 

—John J. Seydow 


RESEARCH STUDIES, XXXV:1, March 1967. 


235. Picht, Douglas R. William Dean Howells: Realistic-Realist, pp. 92-99. Those 
who claim that Howells’s novels violate his own critical doctrine of realism fail to 
understand his definition of reality, which is not the objective physical world, but the 
artist’s personal image of it. Such an image reflects the same universals that are found 
in the works of great romantic writers. Thus defined, realism presents the critic with 
problems, but helps him to see that Howells was indeed a realistic realist. 


236. Alexander, Floyce M. A Poetry of Calamity (rev.-art.), pp. 100-108. Running 
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through the poetry of A Poetry Reading Against The Vietnam War are several basic 
themes and urges: empathy with a far-off people, thought which associates man with 
nature, the yearnings and frustratioas of the human spirit, compassion, and a fear that 
the poets no longer can find a place in the nation they were born in. 

—Richard Lettis 


SAMTIDEN, LXXVI:5, May 1967, 


237. Rönning, Helge. Revolusjonscikteren, William Blake, pp. 263-272. Blake’s lyric 
poetry can serve as a commentary on the prophetic books. In these, Orc, the revolution- 
ary, is chained by moral Jaws. The revolutions in America and France are signs that 
the chains will be broken. Man can reach fulfillment only through freedom in sex and 
in social life. (In Norwegian) 


» LXXVIE3, March 1968. 


238. Moen, Einar Gabriel. Et mischandlet kunstverk, pp. 190-198. Frequently (and 
erroneously) Miller’s Death of a Salesman has been seen as a comment on modern 
business life. The play is a timeless statement on the possibilities of creativity in human 
existence. As such, it offers interesting parallels to Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. (In Norwegian) 

—B. J. Tysdahl 


SOUTH DAKOTA REVIEW, IV:4, Winter 1966. 


239. Zekowski, Arlene. Prefaces from SEASONS OF THE MIND: The Novel as 
Inscape, pp. 41-47. Worshippers of the efficient and the immediate, we are removed 
from our interior selves. The old novels that created the picturesque evoked an 
external world. Great literature evokes an inner world; great literature is not picturesque 
but imagesque. The Neo-narrative proposes to travel “as far into the heavens as Science 
and Poetry, and as far into the interior of man’s psyche as Philosophy,” creating a 
“new dimension of experience comb:ning both poetry and prose.” 


» V:1, Spring 1967. 


240. Hertzel, Leo J. What about Writers in the North?, pp. 3-19. [Hertzel reports on 
a workshop, “Wilderness and Civilization in the Regional Literature of the North,” 
held at Wisconsin State in the summer of 1966. Participants were: James F. Powers, 
Ace Levang, Robert Bly, Sigurd Olscn, and Leo J. Hertzel.] 


241. Etulain, Richard. Ernest Haycox: The Historical Western, 1937-43,” pp. 35-54. 
Although Haycox had, by 1937, reached economic security with his fiction writing, 
he was not satisfied with simple security; he was ambitious to write a great work. But 
to. write such a novel would have necessitated risks, possibly financial failure. In 1943 
The Wild Bunch, a mediocre novel, and simultaneously his best to date, Bugles in the 
Afternoon appeared. Clearly Haycox has not yet taken the decisive step toward being 
an artist first and a financial success second. 


242. Janssen, Judith M. “Black Frost in Summer”: Central Themes in the Novels of 
Herbert Krause, pp. 55-65. Krause’s two regional novels, Wind Without Rain and 
The Thresher, succeed not only as significant re-creations of a particular place and 
time, but rise to the level of expression of the human condition. Man, confronted by 
nature in a frontier situation, is presented as reaching at least a modicum of under- 
standing. It is this achievement that shows him to be capable of coming to terms with 
his world. 
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ງ V:2, Summer 1967. 


243. Brett, Dorothy. Autobiography: My Long and Beautiful Journey, pp. 11-71. 
[Bretts memoir involves the life of Lawrence, his wife Freida, and Mabel Dodge 
Luhan; included is a portfolio with sketches of Lawrence, James Middleton Murry, and 
Robinson Jeffers.] 


244. Milton, John R. Interview: Max Evans, pp. 77-87. [Milton and Evans discuss 
Evans’s stories, his method of composing with reference to The One Eyed Sky, The 
Mountain of Gold, The Rounders, The Hi Lo Country, and his biography, Long John 
Dunn of Taos.] 


245. McConnell, Virginia. Alan Swallow and Western Writers, pp. 88-97. Swallow, 
publisher of Western Americana, provided opportunity for countless writers to discover 
their talents, to communicate their experiences, and to find their way into print. 


> V:3, Autumn 1967. 


246. A Symposium of Poets, pp. 3-23. [Poets “across the country” were invited by the 
editors of South Dakota Review to submit a written statement telling of their current 
endeavors in poetry, but especially commenting on questions submitted by Robert Bly 
about the sources of images in American poetry, imagery as opposed to statement, and 
experimentation. Answers are published here from these poets: Thomas McGrath, 
Howard Moss, Philip Booth, X. J. Kennedy, David Ray, Philip Levine, Louis Simpson, 
David Ignatow, Gene Fowler, and Howard Levant.] 


, V:4, Winter 1967-68. 


247. Lorch, Thomas M. J. D. Salinger: the Artist, the Audience, and the Popular 
Arts, pp. 3-13. Salinger’s ambivalent feelings regarding the popular arts are revealed 
in his fictions: in his moving from story to “talk,” in a disregard of his reader, and in 
a “lack of fidelity to his materials.” The popular arts are modes of communication open 
to the artist but the audience’s sentimentality and aesthetic dishonesty present obstacles 
that neither Salinger himself nor his characters can overcome. 


248. Wylder, Delbert E. The TORRENTS OF SPRING, pp. 23-35. Hemingway’s 
Torrents of Spring is, among other things, a satire on Sherwood Anderson’s Dark 
Laughter and Many Marriages. The novel parodies Anderson’s narrative perspective 
and ridicules the themes of sentimentalized sex “as not only the fountain but the 
touchstone of life.” 


249, McCarthy, Paul. House and Shelter as Symbol in THE GRAPES OF WRATH, 
pp. 48-67. The shelter symbols in Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath serve to clarify 
theme, character, and related symbols. Although the novel is basically pessimistic, it 
nevertheless illustrates through its pattern of shelters that man can and will survive, 
provided through “an education of the human heart” he learns sympathy and com- 
passion. 

—Sister Robert Louise 


SPECTATOR, No. 7291, March 22, 1968. 


250. Seymour-Smith, Martin. John Keats: the Poet and His Letters (rev.-art., Robert 
Gittings, John Keats), p. 317. This volume presents the facts just about as definitively 
as they are ever likely to be presented; but the Aileen Ward volume on Keats, of 1963, 
remains the best academic study. 
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» No. 7298, May 10, 1968. 


251. Seymour-Smith, Martin. In Lieu of the Lyre (rev.-art., Marianne Moore, Col- 
lected Poems), pp. 634-635. Limiting herself entirely to the polite, the impersonal, the 
observed, the read-in-books, with consistent modesty Miss Moore has created a gen- 
uinely poetic body of work that confers vitality and meaning upon a propriety that the 
reader might have (unguided by her) rejected as incredible or absurd. 


» No. 7314, August 30, 1968. 


252. Spurling, Hilary. Remember Poor Otway, pp. 293-294. In the main, interest in 
Otway’s plays has centered on his tragedies, and has consequently led to too many 
overlooking his forte: a harsh offensive frankness that, in The Soldier’s Fortune and 
The Atheist (his two finest plays), reflects ordinary life absolutely. 

—Robert Yackshaw 


STUDIES IN ROMANTICISM, VII:4, Summer 1968. 


253. Yoder, R. A. Hawthorne and His Artist, pp. 193-206. The Artist of the Beautiful 
is not ironic, but is as romantic as Emerson’s essays on similar subjects, The Poet and 
Art. The tale concludes with the artist, Owen Warland, victorious over the repressive 
domestic life represented by the Danforths and Hovendens. His triumph is not his 
artistic creation, but rather the life he lives—a life analogous to Hawthorne’s own, 
as can be seen by comparison with the Notebooks. 


254. Proudfit, Charles L. Landor’s Hobbyhorse: A Study in Romantic Orthography, 
pp. 207-217. Landor’s preoccupation with spelling is evident in his private correspon- 
dence and especially in the Imaginary Conversations (Samuel Johnson and Horne Tooke 
and Archdeacon Hare and Walter Landor). To support his own idiosyncratic taste 
in spelling, Landor draws on arguments from the authority of great writers, analogy, 
phonology, and etymology. 

—Noel Dorman Mawer 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 102, Winter 1968. 


255. Seaburg, Alan. Thoreau’s Favorite Farmer, pp. 1-4. Thoreau’s letters, journal, 
and Walden indicate that Edmund Hosmer was the transcendentalist’s “favorite Concord 
farmer.” Hosmer and three of his sons were among those who helped Thoreau build 
his Walden Pond house; Hosmer came to visit and talk on winter Sundays. They “met 
on many levels and their intercourse ranged from owls to philosophic matters.” 


|, No. 103, Spring 1968. 


256. Harding, Walter. John Shepard Keyes on Thoreau, pp. 2-3. Keyes’s 1886 letter 
to F. H. Underwood gives “us an opportunity to see Thoreau through the eyes of one 
of his contemporaries.” [The letter is reproduced.] Thoreau was the butt of college 
pranksters; he imitated Emerson slavishly; he “became very odd in his ways and views”; 
he was a poor poet and naturalist; and his “philosophy of life was that of an educated 
Indian.” 

—William K. Bottorff 


TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, XI:4 (136), Summer 1967. 


257. Suvin, Darko. Beckett’s Purgatory of the Individual, pp. 23-36. Beckett’s closed 
world is an inverted version of purgatory; victims are arrested between apathy and 
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hope. It is a world where individualism, as developed during the past three centuries, 
combined with “desensualized calculation” has encroached upon human relationships, 
and reification has followed. Beckett attempts to escape this domination by things 
while focusing on the degraded persons. He avoids individual experience and his 
compassion is relevant to all dehumanizing situations. 


258. Weales, Gerald. Popular Theatre of the Thirties, pp. 51-69. [The ten most suc- 
cessful plays of the popular theater from the 1929-1930 to the 1938-1939 season are 
studied. The major trends are described and the ways in which popular drama reflects 
the political and social attitudes of the 1930’s are outlined.] Audiences were allowed 
to forget the problems of Europe, and even the treatment of the Depression, when 
seriously handled, was combined with lightness, sentiment and comedy. 


259. Melnick, Burton. Theatre and Performance: THE CHERRY ORCHARD and 
HENRY V, pp. 92-98. Within a drama structural elements from many activities may 
contribute to the “texture.” In H. V the most frequent textual elements are theatrical: 
Henry decides to be king and acts so. In so doing he engages in ritual, games, and 
sports which often gives a fragment of the play a double depth. This kind of ‘‘perform- 
ance theory” can be of use in exegesis. 


260. Hochman, Baruch. Robert Lowell’s THE OLD GLORY, pp. 127-138. At the 
core of this trilogy of plays is a conservatism. Each deals not so much with violence 
in history as with “discords at the heart of civilization.” The plays evoke a spirit of 
tragedy because alternative choices are offered “but each choice is both right and 
wrong.” The focus is upon antithetical impulses, yet the hopelessness of final resolution 
is suggested. . 


THE DRAMA REVIEW (Formerly Tulane Drama Review), XII:2, (T 38), Winter 
1968, 


261. Hosley, Richard. The Origins of the So-Called Elizabethan Multiple Stage, 
pp. 28-50. The so-called Elizabethan multiple stage, best illustrated in the reconstruction 
of John Cranford Adams, received most of its elements from post-Restoration and 
19th-century theater. Evidence for many of the elements of the Elizabethan multiple 
stage is lacking. The reconstruction may have been successful because it perpetuates 
Victorian production methods. 


» S14 (T 40), Summer 1968. 


262. Neal, Larry. The Black Arts Movement, pp. 29-39. Political values inherent in 
the concept of Black Power find expression in the work of Afro-American dramatists, 
as well as poets, choreographers, musicians, and novelists.- This new aesthetic asks if 
the Blacks’ vision is more meaningful than the “white oppressors’.” Leroi Jones is the 
best known playwright of this group, but there are others who also express the mood 
of.the “Black Arts.” Their plays are directed at problems within Black America and 
form a base for reevaluation of the Black man’s presence in America. 


263. Miller, Adam David. Its a Long Way to St. Louis, Notes on the Audience for 
Black Drama, pp. 147-150. The Negro writer of the past had to choose between his 
own group and a white audience, and many contemporary Negro playwrights still cater 
to a non-black audience. There are new playwrights who address Negro audiences and 
through an awareness of race achieve universality. 

| — Victor Kramer 
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UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXXVI:1, October 1966. 


264. Daniells, Roy. The Manneris: Element in English Literature, pp. 1-11. Manner- 
ism in painting grew out of political disorientation in Italy and Spain, which led 
artists to seek reorientation through a highly subjective, individualized version of Chris- 
tian belief or experience. The work >f Shakespeare, Donne, and Marvell has been shown 
to fit mannerist specifications. It can be shown in the work of Herbert, Vaughan and 
Traherne, who also were more than conventionally devotional and 1685 than mystic. 


265. Fell, Albert Prior. Intention and the Interpretation of Works of Art, pp. 12-23. 
Anti-intentionists, such as Wimsatt and Beardsley go too far in claiming that concern 
for an artist’s intention necessarily takes us away from the work itself. Concern with 
intention can discipline interpretaticn of works from another period or culture. Some 
writers (Pirandello, for example) recognize that the identity of drama derives to some 
extent from the intention of the dramatist. Our relationship to a work of art is in some 
respects like our relationship to a communication such as a letter. 


266. Geraldine, Sister M. Donne’s NOTITIA: The Evidence of the Satires, pp. 24-36. 
The quality that distinguishes Donne from other satirists of the Renaissance is his 
tendency to see the emanation of circumstance and the return of human reaction to it 
as part of a supernatural pulse. The verse satires not only provide evidence of Donne’s 
early preoccupation with religious ideas, but are the key to the peculiar quality of 
his mind. 


267. Raspa, Anthony. Crashaw and the Jesuit Poetic, pp. 37-54. No body of poetry 
follows the theory of Renaissance Jesuits as closely as Crashaw’s. Jesuit theory had 
three characteristics: (1) it was based upon the psychology of Ignatius Loyola; (2) it 
recommended an epigrammatic style, seeking to provoke at the beginning of a long 
poem an emotional response and sustaining it by a technique of handling metaphors; 
(3) it distinguished rigidly between sacred and profane poetry, making love the dominant 
theme of sacred poetry. 


268. Smith, Donal. The Political Beliefs of Andrew Marvell, pp. 55-67. The widely 
held view that Marvell became violently anti-Stuart, probably even a Whig, depends 
too much upon verse satires that have not been satisfactorily attributed to him. Better 
evidence places his mature political theory near that of Edward Halifax, a Trimmer, 
who desired a balance of power. Both kept their faith in Charles H as ruler. Both seem 
to have been able to change their attitudes toward the same set of circumstances with 
. remarkable ease. 


269. Endicott, N. J. Sir Thomas Browne’s LETTER TO A FRIEND, pp. 68-86. Since 
Coleridge’s remark about the “faery” light in which Browne moved, many critics have 
failed to grasp how acute, informative, psychologically tolerant, realistic, and exultantly 
Christian is the mind that meets us in such works as A Letter to a Friend upon Occasion 
of the Death of his Intimate Friend. Comparison of the text with its Ms illustrates his 
process of creation and revision. This work reveals most of his essential characteristics 
as doctor, scholar, humanist, writer, and Christian. ` 


> XXXVI:2, January 1967. 


270. Abbott, John Lawrence. No “Dialect of France”: Samuel Johnson’s Translations 
From the French, pp. 129-140. Johnson sought, in theory, a via media in his transla- 
tions between literalness and excessive freedom. Yet he often took greater liberties than 
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this theory would allow. In his translation of Father Lobo's Voyage to Abyssinia from 
Joachim Le Grand’s French translation, Voyage Historique D’abissinie (1728), he omits 
phrases and sentences which praise the Portuguese or attempt to explain their motives, 
and he often excludes material favorable to the Jesuits. Johnson’s translations deserve 
consideration because they express well his biases and prejudices. 


271. Hardy, John. The “Poet of Nature” and Self-Knowledge: One Aspect of John- 
son’s Moral Reading of Shakespeare, pp. 141-160. Johnson believed that by holding 
a mirror up to human nature, Shakespeare helps each reader to gain knowledge of his 
own “motives of action,” and thus the power to discipline his passions through insight 
into both their source and their consequences. Johnson was less interested in psycho- 
logical interpretation for its own sake than for its moral implication, hence he accused 
Shakespeare of frequent moral indifference. Many of Johnson’s judgments of Shake- 
speare he held in common with other 18th-century critics. 


272. Falle, George. Sir Walter Scott as Editor of Dryden and Swift, pp. 161-180. As 
editor of the then neglected works of Dryden and Swift, Scott showed both an impartial- 
ity and a degree of humanity lacking in many critics of his time. But both academic 
and temperamental shortcomings prevented him from being an excellent editor. He 
allowed too many spurious attributions, and he seemed to lack the capacity to respond 
to Swift’s irony. 


273. Thomas, W. K. Crabbe’s BOROUGH: The Process of Montage, pp. 181-192. 
The Borough is neither a description of Crabbe’s own native Aldborough nor an inven- 
tion, but a montage, a composite whole made up of his remembered observations in 
neighboring boroughs. This can be shown by tracing the bells, churches, schools, and 
shipbuilding docks he describes to their sources. 


» XXXVI:3, April 1967. 


274, Grant, Douglas. Barker Fairley on Charles Doughty, pp. 220-228. A declared 
disciple of Spenser, Doughty may have his poetry read when his master is again read. 
Fairley’s Charles M. Doughty: A Critical Study is one of the keenest critical studies of 
an English author of its time. Fairley’s attraction to Doughty may stem from his hav- 
ing been schooled in the same tradition of Germanic philology and from the fervent 
patriotism they share. Both are thoroughly British. 


275. Bates, Ronald. Downdolphinry, pp. 229-236. Evidence from Hopkins’s letters 
and journals shows that he frequently thought of rendering the effects of water 
and atmosphere in terms of the appearance and movement of the dolphin. Hence the 
association of dauphin with dolphin in The Windhover is justified. This association 
does not disrupt the imagery pattern of the poem. Suggestions of curvature run 
through it. 


276. Booth, Michael R. Queen Victoria and the Theatre, pp. 249-258. No account 
of English drama and stage in the 19th century can afford to omit Queen Victoria. She 
loved drama and was frequently seen at plays. What the Queen thought important 
Society also valued and the Church commended. She made Charles Kean a sort of 
Master of Revels in 1848, had a stage built at Windsor, and held performances there 
frequently. In 1895 she bestowed the first theatrical knighthood on Henry Irving. 


277. Blissett, William. David Jones: Himself at the Cave-Mouth, pp. 259-273, The 
writings of Jones, painter, engraver and poet, are highly verbal, mythic, and ritualistic. 
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His major works are In Parenthesis and The Anathemata, one a heroic narrative, the 
other an epic poem. Both express the paradox of the joy and suffering of Jones's 
deeply Christian insight. Essentially a man of the Middle Ages, Jones has been pro- 
foundly unsettled by reading Spengler. Images of trench warfare, cave, and labyrinth 
recur frequently in his poetry. 


278. Gardner, Philip. The Provincial Poetry of Norman Nicholson, pp. 274-294. 
Though other poets treat regional themes and local areas, Nicholson is the only con- 
temporary poet who is truly provincial. His work expresses: an intimacy which mem- 
bership in a close Christian community gives his interpretation of their way of life. 
Though limited in topography his poems touch on archetypal myth and universality. 
Central in his work is the permanence of the forms of nature despite the uses to which 
man puts them. 


, XXXVE4, July 1967. 


279. Costa, Richard Hauer. ULYSSES, Lowry’s VOLCANO, and the VOYAGE 
Between: A Study of An Unacknowledged Literary Kinship, pp. 335-352. The reissue 
of Lowry’s Under the Volcano in 1965 may stimulate a new round of exegesis, adulation, 
and diatribe. Though Joyce’s Ulysses is the major influence upon the novel, the influ- 
ence came by way of Aiken. When Lowry lived briefly with Aiken, they recognized 
the similarity of each other’s minds. In Aiken’s Blue Voyage Lowry discovered Joyce’s 
flux technique. Lowry’s first novel, Ultramarine was less objective, less consistently 
in the third person than his later work. 


280. Edel, Leon. Henry James: The Americano-European Legend, pp. 321-334. 
James was at once the most nationally conscious and the least national of novelists. 
Because he cared for places, he was able to call the world his home. For half a century 
he treated the theme of American unawareness brought together with European aware- 
ness. Despite his subject matter of light international manners, he grasped the tragic 
irony of the cosmopolitan legend. His work records an ideal of tolerance of national 
differences, a code of non-violence. James kept alive the effort of our revolutionary 
fathers to place America in the world. | 


281. MacCallum, Hugh. Poetry, pp. 354-379. Poetry this year was rich in effective 
‘use of mythology. This is especially apparent in. thé. work of Margaret Avison, whose 
Vitality of language owes much to Hopkins, and in the work of Margaret Atwood, whose 
-evocative poetty takes as its chief subject the operations of the imagination. Relatively 
little social awareness was expressed. A common tendency was to stress imagery and 
phrasing at the expense of larger patterns of rhythm. “Found poetry” was increasingly 
fashionable, and represented this year by a volume by John Robert Colombo, and by 
‘the pop effects of Bill Bisset. [The recent volumes of verse of several other poets are 
briefly described and evaluated.] ເ. 


282. Stedmond, J. M. Fiction, pp. 379-389, This was not a particularly distinguished 
year for Canadian fiction. [Brief estimates of Canadian fiction of the last year are 


given.] 
—R. L. Dial 


VENTURE, V:1, June 1968. 
283. 2 I. R. Eliot and Our Culture, pp. 4-6. Eliot’ 5 ability to ລີງ both 
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the confusing modern world and the certainty of spiritual reality makes his poetry an 
inspiring document for Pakistani poets and thinkers, among others. ' 


284, Husain, Syed Sajjad. Eliot and My Generation, pp. 7-11. Eliot's populzrity as a 
poet and literary critic enables him to survive in Pakistan the disappointment felt when 
The Idea of a Christian Society and Notes Toward the Definition of. Culture suggested 
that in the name of culture Eliot approved of many “‘illiberal” things. 


285, Vania, Rhoda. The American in T. S. Eliot, pp. 12-20. To be able to discern 
sensitively the complexity and the power behind Eliot’s poetry, it is mecessary to under- 
stand and recognize that he was American born, and that the “American milieu was 
responsible for setting off that chain of thought and reactions which were to form his 
genius.” 


286. Jamil, Maya. HAMLET and THE FAMILY REUNION, pp. 21-29. Ham. and 
The Family Rennion are essentially the same in concept, theme, and structure, although 
Hemlet was never so completely misunderstood as by T. S. Eliot in his essay on Ham. 
The structural, scenic, and verbal resemblances are there because the plays are basically 
the same in concept, based as they both are on the Oresteia legend. 


287. Husain, S. M. T. S. Eliot as a Critic of Dickens, pp. 30-37. Eliot’s Dickens 
criticism, in spite of its limited scope, is a significant contribution to the study of 
Dickens and is equally significant for the light it throws on Eliot as a critic. Eliot’s 
most valuable criticism is the essay Wilkie Collins and Dickens, especially as a discussion 
on characterization. 


288. Rahman; K. The Mystic as a Critic, pp. 38-42. The later critical essays of Eliot ` 
are inferior to the early ones because of Eliot’s growing preoccupation with mysticism. 
Christian mysticism seems to have bred in Eliot a set of attitudes which were bound to 
undermine a critical discipline and ultimately “softened the edge of his critical 
intelligence.” 


289, Murshid, K. S. A Note on Eliot’s Debt to the East, pp. 43-50. Some of Eliot’s 
debt to India has been misunderstood; in a few instances it seems to have. been over- 
looked. His view of reality as expressed in the Quartets is strikingly in accord with the 
predominant outlook of Indian philosophy. Eliot in his stand between pride and humil- 
ity, as well as in his ° Post taste for diligence,” is close to the teachings of Buddhism. 


250. Faraque, Muhammad. The Impact of Eliot on Bengali Criticism, pp. 5 1-55, 
Eliot’s criticism has opened up new horizons in Bengali literature and has added to it 
the dimension that writers should be rooted in their tradition. 


291. Kashfi, Abul Khair. Eliot’s Impact on Urdu Literature and Thought, pp. 56-62. 
Eliot’s impact on Urdu literature is “not shallow.” He is often quoted by Pakistani 
critics, and many Pakistani-novelists (writing in Urdu): have quoted widely from him. 
Eliot’s influence has caused a revival of verse plays, a form in Urdu literature looked 
on with contempt 20 years ago. His themes of “boredom,” his irony, and a “defensive 
toughness of mind” have left their mark on Urdu poets. 


. 292. Ashraf, S. ມ. Eliof's Poetry From the Point of View of Islamic Mysticism, 
pp. 63-74. Eliot’s poetry may be studied as the. poetry of a mystic who was fully aware 
of the social and cultural complexities of the 20th century, and his approach to litera- 
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ture is basically similar to the approach of a Muslim mystic. From the point of view 
of Islamic mysticism Eliot has imperfect gnosis (complete self-annihilation), and that 
is why he brings in the theological, intellectual concept of Incarnation. 

—William J. Kimball 


VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 33, Spring 1968. 


293. Knoepflmacher, U, C. Of Time, Rivers, and Tragedy: George Eliot and Matthew 
Arnold, pp. 1-5. Eliot and Arnold faced a similar dilemma: “how can the artist who 
despairs of the crippling flux also remain true to his desire to address himself to the 
‘deeper life’ of his own time-ridden age?” Their first solution was to turn to the form 
of tragedy. In Sohrab and Rustum and in Merope Arnold tried to convey an acquies- 
cence to the course of fate. Maggie and Tom Tulliver in The Mill on the Floss in being 
devoured by the river are forced :o yield in ineluctable flux. But in Middlemarch, 
Eliot’s greatest work, Dorothea emerges from conflict to participation in life. Arnold 
turned from tragedy altogether to advocating the inaction of culture. 


294, Stone, Harry. Dickens’ Woman in White, pp. 5-8. Some of the central themes 
and images in Great Expectations come from Dickens’s own childhood experiences 
blended with news accounts published in the Household Words supplement Household 
Narrative of Current Events in 1850. When Dickens began Great Expectations in 1860, 
his imagination reshaped these materials into an important part of the substance of 
the novel. 


295. Senescu, Betty Cobey. Another Pippa, pp. 8-12. Browning had two purposes 
in mind in creating the character or Pippa. She is not only a messenger who uncon- 
sciously influences the destinies of others, but she is also a distinctly drawn character 
with a poignant story of her own. Failure on the part of critics to see that she is an 
individualized character has resulted in gross misconceptions about her. 


296. Landow, George P. Ruskin’s Revisions of the Third Edition of MODERN 
PAINTERS, Volume I, pp. 12-16. Ruskin’s extensive revisions of Volume I of the 
third edition of Modern Painters directed the volume away from the professional 
reviewers and toward the general reading public and made the volume an introduction 
to Volume IJ, in which Ruskin was concerned especially with expounding a theory of 
art. Many of the numerous changes were the result of criticism by reviewers of the 
first edition of Volume I. 


297. Goode, William J. Swinburne and the Whitmaniacs, pp. 16-21. It has been a long 
accepted belief that Swinburne was at first a rapturous admirer of Whitman and that 
later he recanted. The truth is that Swinburne recognized Whitman’s abilities as well as 
his limitations from the start and that his article “Whitmania” in the Fortnightly Review 
in 1887 was directed not 50 much agzinst Whitman as against the extravagance of some 
of the praise of Whitman’s English disciples. 


298. Willson, Jo Anne A. THE BUTTERFLY and WUTHERING HEIGHTS: A 
Mystic’s Escatology, pp. 22-25. The germ and purpose of Wuthering Heights is to be 
found in The Butterfly, one of five essays written by Emily Brontë when she was in 
school in Brussels. In this essay she expresses the view that “All creation is equally 
insane.” All forms of life prey on each other. “Nature is an inexplicable puzzle, life 
exists on a principle of destruction; every creature must be the relentless instrument of 
death to the others, or himself cease to live.” 
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299, Schwarz, Daniel R. The Porcelain-Pattern Leitmotif in Meredith's THE EGO- 
IST, pp. 26-28. The English Willow porcelain pattern and the legend connected with it 
is not just an accessory “but extends to the center of the novels dramatic and verbal 
action.” Sir Willoughby’s name is taken from it, and his history parallels the legend 
that went with the pattern. As master of Patterne Hall he attempts to impose his 
designs on others. 


300. Jones, John Bush. Gilbertian Humor: Pulling Together a Definition, pp. 28-31. 
Gilbertian humor consists in using “logic as his vehicle for the creation of humorous 
plot, characterization, and commentary.” Gilbert begins with a false basic assump- 
tion and carries it rigorously to its logical conclusions. 


301. Harris, Wendell V. Egerton: Forgotten Realist, pp. 31-35. George Egerton 
(Mary Chavelita Dunne), a short story writer of the 90’s, was regarded by traditionalist 
critics with more animosity than any other writer of the time because of her exploration 
of the role of sex in the lives of her characters. In addition to her contribution to the 
new realism, she used new and imaginative fictional techniques, such as the omission 
of transitional passages, in order to engage the full attention of her readers, from which 
other realists of the 90’s could derive suggestions for acquiring mastery in their craft. 


302. Gordon, Jan B. Hebraism, Hellenism, and THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY, 
pp. 36-38. Wilde, who was influenced by Arnold, pays his greatest tribute to him in his 
The Picture of Dorian Gray, “where Wilde suspends his youthful Adonis between alter- 
nating cycles of Hebraism and Hellenism.” In the concluding chapter of the novel the 
disinterested worship of beauty gives place in Dorian to a desire to do some good in a 
world filled with evil. 


303. Fletcher, Ian. Amendments and Additions to the COMPLETE POEMS OF 
LIONEL JOHNSON (1953), pp. 38-43. [Fletcher’s edition of Johnson’s complete poems 
contained a number of errors. Fletcher here corrects the errors and makes numerous 
additions to his notes on the poems.] 


304, Marrs, Edwin W., Jr. Carlyle, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, and Madame Cottin, 
pp. 43-45. In his biography of Carlyle (1881) Shepherd wrote that it had been rumored 
that Carlyle translated Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie (1788). Carlyle family letters 
show that it was Carlyle’s brother John who translated the novel, along with Sophie 
Cottin’s Elisabeth, ou les Exilés de Sibérie (1806) for the Edinburgh firm of Oliver and 
Boyd and that Carlyle played some part in supervising the work on both. 


305. Houghton, Esther Rhodes. Reviewer of Browning’s MEN AND WOMEN in the 
RAMBLER Identified, p. 46. Documentary evidence proves that a Richard Simpson 
wrote the Rambler review of Men and Women that has been attributed by some to 
Cardinal Wiseman. 


306. Hornback, Bert G. Tennyson’s BREAK, BREAK, BREAK Again, pp. 47-48. The 
poem contains “that peculiarly Tennysonian form of progressive emotional argument” 
which marks his best work. The conclusion is “painful acceptance of loss.” 


307. Leggett, B. J. An Unpublished Housman Letter on the Preface to LAST POEMS, 
pp. 48-49. In the preface to Last Poems Housman’s use of the word excitement under 
which he said he had composed most of A Shropshire Lad has puzzled scholars. In a 
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Jetter written in 1927 Housman explained that Dy e excitement he meant “simply what is 
called poetical inspiration.” 


308. McClay, Ben Harris. Thomas Hughes’s Continuing Memorial: A Treasure Trove 
for Victorian Scholars, pp. 49-50. In 1882, 27 publishing firms donated copies of their 
books in print to the Thomas Hughes Public Library in Rugby, Tennessee, where 
Hughes had begun an unsuccessful “agricultural Utopia for intellectual Englishmen.” A 
catalogue of the collection that has proved to be useful to Victorian scholars now exists. 


309. Kleis, John Christopher. Dramatic Irony in Thackeray’s CATHERINE: The 
Function of Ikey, pp. 50-53. Critics have consistently charged that the satirical focus 
of Catherine is confusing and ambiguous. But Catherine is successful because in his 
author-persona, Ikey Solomons, Thackeray makes us “aware not only of the perils of 
romanticizing crime but of our need to don masks in order to perceive experience.” 


310. Jones, Florence. Dickens and Langland in Adjudication upon Meed, pp. 53-56. 
There is a surprising affinity between Langland’s Piers the Plowman and Dickens’s 
Hard Times in “subject matter, social analysis, and emotional thrust.” The basic thesis 
of both is that “society is properly a commonwealth, and the use of property is to be 
determined by the welfare of all.” A rehearsing of the characters and events of the 
medieval poem as Dickens might have retold it brings out the many correspondences 
between the two works. 


311. Higdon, David Leon. SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE: Idea Through Image, 
pp. 56-58. The three stories of Scenes of Clerical Life are united not only by a common 
setting and characters from the same families but also by imagery drawn from vegetable 
life which reveals Eliot’s attitude toward the character and his situation. 


312. Pollin, Burton R. DOVER BEACH and ANDREA DEL SARTO, pp. 58-59. 
Browning’s poem may have contributed specific phrases as well as situations and 
attitudes ໄດ Arnold's, There are parallels in the two poems. 
-—Dougald B. MacEachen 


VOYAGES, I:1, Fall 1967. 


313. Mills, Ralph J., Jr. A Strenuous Sweetness: Ben Belitt, pp. 14-15. Belitt's trans- 
lations are “among the most important done by a practicing poet in our time,” and 
the “tactile feeling” of the words in his own poems “re-create[s] the object or event or 
scene, and so makefs] a new tangible dimension.” 


314. Belitt, Ben. Neruda at Sonnets, pp. 16-21. “Clarity” and not “love” is the key 
word in Neruda’s One Hundred Love Sonnets, and it is this “clarity” that makes the 
Sonnets “resonate freshly against universal archetypes which have attended the strivings 
of the spirit in all ages.” The Sonnets “retrieve that ‘immaculate day’ in all the temporal 
impurity of its hours, phases, seasons, alternations of feeling and light, fixed in the 
last, happy ‘claritas’ of love.” 


315. Nemerov, Howard. Howard Nemerov on Ben Belitt, pp. 29-30. In Belitt’s poems 
“the discourse is more radical than linear,” and “the meaning of the poem is gained 
not from reading through it so much as from reading around in it, and from listening 
to recurrences and obsessive preoccupations in a series of poems.” 
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316. Young, Marguerite. Marguerite Young on Anais Nin, pp..63-65. Like the city of 
Fez, Miss Nin’s diaries, novels, and stories seem to exist “for exclusion .. . of all who 
do not have the magic word or password.” Her artistry ranks her with Hawthorne, Poe, 


omp Apd ipana —Benjamin Franklin V 


WESTERLY, No. 2, July 1968. 


317. Hasluck, Alexandra. Henrietta as Historian, pp. 72-74. The ກ research 
and fidelity to detail of novelist Henrietta Drake-Brockman make her historical work 
Voyage to Disaster (1963) her major achievement. 

—Frank M. Patterson 


WILLIAM AND MARY QUARTERLY, XXV:3, July 1968. 


318. Rosenmeier, Jesper. The Teacher and the Witness: John Cotton and Roger 
Williams, pp. 408-431. Past interpretations of the Cotton-Williams controversy have 
missed the central issue, which was “the meaning of Christ’s incarnation.” Cotton 
believed that spirit and flesh must remain fused while man awaits the second coming; 
Williams insisted that “the spirit must come out of the flesh” and that the world be 
denied until the second coming. Both turned to typology, with differing results, to 
support their positions. Their opposing views on the separation of church and state 
resulted. Cotton held that Christ’s kingdom was civil and spiritual; Williams that “it 
was spiritual and spiritual only.” To Williams the Old Testament types were not 
prophecies, but only symbols of “spiritual and moral virtues.” 

—William K. Bottorff 


WORKS, I:2, Winter 1968. 


319. McGahey, Jeanne. The Outlander: Introducing Fred Ostrander, pp. 4-7. Unlike 
so much contemporary poetry directed toward youth, Ostrander’s work is, in its com- 
plexity and “disturbingly romantic” vision, clearly intended for adults. Although his 
poetry has thus far been flawed and “strikingly unfashionable,” it nonetheless demon- 
strates his potential for becoming a major poet. 


320. Wunderlich, Lawrence. Playwrights at Cross Purposes, pp. 14-37. The Albee- 
Barr-Wilder Playwrights’ Unit began in New York in 1963 with the intention of 
providing a theater and a cooperative atmosphere in which a selected group of young 
writers could work freely. Although the purpose was attractive, the successes of the 
group have been disappointingly few, largely because of the unit’s eclectic membership 
and its failure to generate a “unified and meaningful aesthetic.” [Included is a chron- 
ological list of all ABW Playwrights’ Unit productions from 1963 through 1967.1 


321. Kostelanetz, Richard. The Theatre of Mixed Means, pp. 41-66. The new move- 
ment in theater, commonly called Happenings, deserves a more precise name. It would 
be more meaningful to call it the Theater of Mixed Means, since it centers on a mixing 
of such different media of communication as “painting, sculpture, music, dance, film, 
and theatre.” Though this is a new theater, its roots are sunk in “the four great avant- 
garde movements of early modern art—Futurism, Dada, the Bauhaus, and Surrealism.” 


322. Shepard, Sam [a], and Tom Sankey [b]. OOB and the Playwright: Two Commen- 
taries, pp. 70-73. [a] The playwright is less interested in something like Off-Off Broad- 
way than he is in simply seeing his work performed regardless of location. [b] Off-Off 
Broadway began with the intention of stimulating the Broadway theater, but it has 
instead taken on an identity of its own, which runs counter to Broadway. 

—J. H. Natterstad 
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YALE REVIEW, LH:1, Autumn 1962. 


323. Warren, Robert Penn. An American Tragedy, pp. 1-5. After reading Huxley 
and Spenser, Drieser realized “that spiritually one got nowhere.” Nevertheless, “desire 
and the compulsion to success” were manifested in him in two forms: (1) the story of 
the superman (like Frank Cowperwood of The Titan and The Financier or Witla of The 
Genius), “deary and mechanical” in its aesthetic result, and (2) the tales of failure: 
Sister Carrie, Jennie Gerhardt, and An American Tragedy. Clyde Griffith’s tragedy 
is namelessness, which is one aspect of this last novel’s being an American tragedy, the 
story of the individual without identity, whose responsible self has been absorbed by 
the “machine.” 


324. Beck, Warren. Faulkner: A Preface and a Letter, pp. 157-160. Faulkner’s boast 
that Sanctuary was “a cheap idea written only for money” needs qualification: the 
“cheap idea” and “horrific tale” deliberately conceived to make money are not Sanctuary, 
but the ambiguous first impulse toward it, shaped out in the first draft of the novel, is. 
In rewriting Sanctuary, Faulkner evidently recast it, working as best he could to make 
what he considered “a fair job” of it. 


, LI:2, Winter 1962. 


325. Donoghue, Denis. A Mode of Communication: Frost and the “Middle” Style, 
pp. 205-219. Frost’s strategy is to address himself to his audience’s “nutritive, sexual, 
and procreative drives” through the sense of isolation, idiosyncracy, and behavior of 
each reader. This middle range of expression show’s Frost’s cultivation of the “mean” 
or tempered style which affects “ease” of discourse. A master of the middle style, Frost 
lacKs Eliot’s range and the “elevation” of Yeats or Stevens. 


326. Nelson, Lowry, Jr. Night Thoughts on the Gothic Novel, pp. 236-257. With 
Lewis’s The Monk and Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein, the Gothic novel became more 
sophisticated than it had ever been; it left “Gothic claptrap” behind, and began to take 
on symbolic resonance. The Monk is transitional in its attempt to delineate the complex 
psychological reaction to abnormal situations. Frankenstein suggests a mythology of the 
mind and points toward treatment of the heirs to the Gothic novel—Ahab in Moby Dick 
and Heathcliff in Wuthering Heights. 


ງ LII:3, Spring 1963. 


327. Brooks, Cleanth. History, Tragedy, and the Imagination in ABSALOM, AB- 
SALOM!, pp. 340-351. Faulkner’s Absalom, Absalom! 15 a persuasive commentary 
upon the thesis that much of “history” is really a kind of imaginative construction. The 
past always remains at some level a mystery, but in order to understand it “in any wise, 
we must enter into it, and project ourselves imaginatively” into the attitudes and emo- 
tions of the historical figures. Shreve is able to enter the recreative task with ardor and 
fascination, but Quentin is too immersed in the tragic consciousness of the South to enjoy 
the imaginative reconstruction process of history. 


328. Pearch, Donald R. The Style of Milton’s Epic, pp. 427-444. The “remote gran- 
deur” of Milton’s language originates in the formalities of classic prose—a scholastic 
discipline of thought and word and word order that deeply pervades the entire poem. 
The stylistic model of Paradise Lost is in the “tradition” of Milton’s own prose writings 
rather than in foreign epics or classical precedents. 


ງ LIi:4, Summer 1963. 
329. Deutsch, Karl W., and Norbert Wiener. The Lonely Nationalism of Rudyard 
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Kipling, pp. 499-517. In Kipling's life and art his paradoxical character (perhaps more 
akin to the temper of our own time than “his overt preoccupation with late Victorian 
morals and politics might let us think”) did not solve the issues of “loneliness and 
security, of East and West, of islanders and Americans,” but in his strained and tortured 
nationalism some “building blocks” for a new understanding and relationship between 
nations can be found. 


, LIII:1, Autumn 1963. 


330. Hart, Jeffrey. In Praise of Chesterton, pp. 49-60. In no other English prose 
writer after the 17th century does intellect seem so ascetically concentrated as in 
Chesterton. His wide versatility as poet, critic, journalist, novelist, biographer, religious 
thinker, and “notable wit” and his extraordinary mind warrant renewed scholarly con- 
sideration of him. 


, LI:2, Winter 1963. 


331, Warren, Robert Penn. ALL THE KING’S MEN: The Matrix of Experience, 
pp. 161-167. [Arising from Warren’s experiences in Louisiana in the mid-30’s, the first 
version of All the King’s Men was a verse drama, Proud Flesh, featuring Governor 
Talos, “the first avatar of . . . Willie Stark.”] 


332. Kernan, Alvin B. The Wall and the Jungle: The Early Novels of Evelyn Waugh, 
pp. 199-220. The image’of life which underlies most of Waugh’s novels is constructed 
upon the polarity between barbarism and chaos on one side of a carefully guarded wall 
and civilization and order on the other side. In his first four satiric novels, Decline and 
Fall, Vile Bodies, Black Mischief, and A Handful of Dust, the consequent action is a 
result of the carefully manned wall having been broached and the jungle powers enabled 
to work within the city. 


333. Rovit, Earl. Fathers and Sons in American Fiction, pp. 248-257. Critical atten- 
tion of recent years has focused on patterns of adolescence in American literature rather 
than on age—“the defining partner of youth” which casts its shadow in an equally per- 
vasive fashion through American writing. The authorial treatment of the father or 
father figure has been to omit him entirely (“Who was Ishmael’s father?”); or picture 
him as degraded, brutal, or unscrupulous, as Huck Finn’s Pap; or as weak and ineffectual 
as Hawthorne’s Arthur Dimmesdale; or to subtly translate him into a non-human 
symbol of natural force or spiritual transcendence as Thoreau’s Walden, Emerson’s 
Nature, Whitman’s grass, and Hemingway’s Kilimanjaro. 


334, Levin, David. The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin: the Puritan Experi- 
menter in Life and Art, pp. 258-275. Franklin’s book is deceptive. It appears to be 
loosely constructed, but the simple pattern employs two divisions: the first half of the 
book describes his education; the second half concentrates on his career of public 
service up to a time well before the American Revolution. Franklin “creates an attrac- 
tive image of himself” and employs himself as “a prototype of his age and his country.” 
Franklin’s life and character testify to the promise of wide and varied experience. 
—Robert J. De Mott 


YEARBOOK OF COMPARATIVE AND GENERAL LITERATURE, VII, 1959. 


335. Parks, George B. Writing Literary History, pp. 26-32. Today we need to produce 
& systematic, rather than an impressionistic, history of literature. It must take into 
account all the literature of a period and include the intellectual and social history of 
that period. | 
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» X, 1961. 


336. Lewis, R. W. B. On Translating the AENEID, Yif That I Can, pp. 7-15. A com- 
plete translation of the Aeneid is a virtual impossibility. The relationship of Virgil's 
imagery to the overall movement has been generally ignored, except in the 16th-century 
translation of Gawin Douglas and the contemporary work of C. Day Lewis. 


, XI, 1962. 


337, Elliott, Robert C. The Definition of Satire: A Note on Method, pp. 19-23. Refer- 
ence to a definition cannot tell us whether or not a given work is a satire. The only way 
to determine this is to examine a number of undoubted satires and then decide whether 
the work in question has enough resemblances to be included in the category. 


338. Balakian, Anna. Influence and Literary Fortune: The Equivocal Junction of Two 
Methods, pp. 24-31. The related questions of the reception of a literary work and its 
influence on other authors need to be separated and reexamined. The study of influ- 
ences demands that all the critical powers of the investigator be utilized, while the study 
of literary fortune needs the qualities of a literary historian. 


339. Molnar, Eniko Isabella. Anglo-American Literature in Hungary since 1945, 
pp. 32-35. Since 1956 increasing amounts of Western literature have reached Hungary; 
and an attempt is being made to judge it by literary criteria and to understand the 
societies which produced it. l 


340. Stevens, A. Wilbur. George Orwell and Southeast Asia, pp. 133-141. Orwelhs 
Burmese Days reveals the drama of man in place. The element of place in the East 
determines not only the fate of the protagonist, but also artistic form. 


341. Ueda, Makoto. The Nature of Poetry: Japanese and Western Views, pp. 142-148. 
Western and Japanese ideas about poetry do not differ greatly. Only in its emphasis 
upon intuitive insight and renunciation of ວເ does the J apace tradition appear 
distinctive. 


342. Chakravarty, Amuja. Form and Imagery in Modern Lyrical Poetry, East and 
West, pp. 159-161.: Modern poetry, both in Asia and in the West, is characterized by a 
greater element of context in relation to content, by the use of diffused images, and 
by increased precision of form. 


343, Fukuda, Rikutaro. Japanese Elements in Western Literature, pp. 204-210. Jap- 
anese elements in Western literature are not opposed to Western elements. Western 
geniuses have been able to express themselves truly through Japanese devices. 


» XH, 1963. 


344. Selig, Karl-Ludwig. Emblem Literature: Directions in Recent Scholarship, 
pp. 36-41. The emblem books published in the 16th and 17th centuries are international 
in character. A number of scholarly works on emblem books have been published 
recently, and more work needs to be done. Reprints of emblem books would greatly 
aid in this. | | 


» XII, 1964. 


345. Hennecke, Hans. On Translating Poetry, pp. 5-12. The best translation of a 
poem is not a literal rendering but a re-creation. Every generation must reinterpret the 
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poetry of other languages and ages, reaching for that which is “beyond language” in 
the diction of the poet. 


346. Weisstein, Ulrich. Vorticism: - Expressionism English Style, pp. 28-40. Vorticism, 
an English offshoot of German Expressionism, existed as a vital movement for only 
about one year. Its chief exponents were Pound, Wyndham Lewis, and Hulme. Vorti- 
cism was a search for pure art and sought to “absorb the machine into the aesthetic 
consciousness.” 


, XV, 1966. 


347. Staliknecht, Newton P. George Santayana and the Uses of Literature, pp. 5-18. 
Santayana’s reputation as a philosopher has overshadowed his work as a literary critic. 
His approach to literature was that of a scholarly humanist, cultural and cosmopolitan 
in orientation. 


348. Ueda, Makoto. The Modes of Progression in English and Japanese Poetry, 
pp. 166-173. Contemporary poetry shows a great increase in the complexity and 
variety of its structural methods. A comparison of methods of classical Japanese poetry 
with those of today’s English poetry shows many similarities. 


349. Stryk, Lucien, Zen Buddhism and Modern American Poetry, pp. 186-191. Zen 
has influenced contemporary poetry in its search for simplicity and the “original self.” 


350. Chen, David Y. THE HAIRY APE and THE PEKING MAN: Two Types of 
Primitivism in Modern Society, pp. 214-220. O'Neill and Ts’ao Yu both use ape-man as 
a dramatic symbol. The difference 15 that O’Neill’s Yank is a symbol of despair, while 
Tsao Yu’s “Peking Man” symbolizes hope. 


, XVI, 1967. 


351. Frohock, W. M. The Idea of the Picaresque, pp. 43-52. The critical term 
“picaresque” has been misused until it is almost meaningless. A reconsideration of the 
picaro himself will bring us to a greater understanding of the original meaning. 


352. Hanson, Klaus. The Tauchnitz COLLECTION OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
AUTHORS Between 1841 and 1900, pp. 53-59. The Tauchnitz series determined to a 
great extent the taste in English literature on the Continent. It comprised both classic 
works and popular new books. 

i i —Robin Reed 


ZEITSCHRIFT FÜR ANGLISTIK UND AMERIKANISTIK, XV:3, 1967. 


353. Lehnert, Martin. Die Berliner Anglistik und Amerikanistik zwanzig Jabre nach 
der Wiedereröffnung der Humboldt-Universitat: 2. Die Berliner anglistische Sprachwis- 
senschaft, pp. 229-255 (adapted from Stand, Methoden und Aufgaben der Berliner 
anglistischen Sprachwissenschaft, Berlin, 1966). [This is a review of research in Eng- 
lish linguistics done at the Humboldt-Universitat since 1946.] (In German) . 


354. Goldstein, Leonard. Alcibiades’ Revolt in TIMON OF ATHENS, pp. 256-278. 
“Alcibiades represents a quasi-feudal conservative attitude” mixed with certain bour- 
geois traits. The tragedy collapses because Shakespeare assigns a positive role to 
Alcibiades and does not:solve the conflicts inherent in bourgeois society. Shakespeare 
is ‘concerned “ ‘with bourgeois progress, not the people's.’ 
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355. Birenbaum, Yakov. English Compound Adjectives Consisting of a Noun Stem 
Plus an Adjective Stem, pp. 279-286. Compound adjectives of the headstrong type 
may be classified according to their stress pattern (Marchand) or to the semantic rela- 
tions between the components (Jespersen and others). The transformational potential- 
ities of compound adjectives render the semantic analysis more objective and reveal the 
following types: complement types (carefree—free of care), subject types (headstrong— 
the head is strong), comparative types (sloe-black—black as sloes), emphatic types 
(top secret), additive types (ash-blond), qualitative types (knee-deep), and associative 
types (baby-blue). Intermediate cases occur frequently. 


356. Manning, John, and Winifred Newby. The Use of English Idiom. Problems Aris- 
ing out of Kurt Hackenberg’s Book ENGLISCHE IDIOMATISCHE REDEWEN- 
DUNGEN [Leipzig, 1964], pp. 287-291. Hackenberg fails to take into account the 
question of “when is such-and-such said, by whom, and in what register.” The non- 
English scholar is likely to neglect problems of social context and accuracy. Idiomatic 
speech is not just colorful speech. Collections of idioms should be used with caution. 


357. Butte, Barbara, and Klaus Hansen. Bibliographie sowjetischer Veréffentlich- 
ungen zur englischen Sprache. 1955-1965, pp. 326-336. [The fourth installment, to be 
continued. ] 


» XV:4, 1967. 


358. West, Alick. How Shall We Judge?, pp. 341-342. “Literature today must give . 
the power to understand what it means to be human.” Beckett’s Endgame “encourages 
the individual to believe, as imperialism requires him to believe, that he is impotent.” 


359. Hewett, Dorothy. The Story of My Life, pp. 343-346. [This is an autobiographical 
sketch of Dorothy Hewett, Australian left-wing poet and novelist.] 


360. Nikoljukin, A. N. Die amerikanische Romantik und unsere Epoche, pp. 347-374. 
A common feature of the American romantics is neither religion nor myth but their 
protest against the capitalistic way of life in the United States. This is particularly true 
of Freneau, Cooper, Poe, Irving, Melville, Thoreau, and Emerson. Modern romantics 
(Steinbeck, Updike, Styron) tend to escape from a dreary realy instead of protesting 
against it. (In German, translated from the Russian) 


361. Schlösser, Anselm. Gulliver in Houybnhnmland, pp. 375-382 (Translated from 
the introduction to volume 3 of a German edition of Swift's prose works, Berlin, 1967). 
Swift leaves his readers in a maze of contradictions. Although life in Houybnhnmland 
is desirable from one point of view, it becomes nightmarish from another. Gulliver 
himself is sometimes Swifts mouthpiece and at other times the butt of satiric attack. 
At the end of the book he is socially alienated. 


362. Seehase, Georg. Kapitalistische Entfremdung und humanistische Integration. 
Bemerkungen zum englischen proletarischen Gegenwartsroman, pp. 383-400. Aliena- 
tion from capitalism and ensuing humanistic integration is an important theme of the 
contemporary English novel. It appears in various forms: predominance of alienation 
without any real solution (Iris Murdoch, Durrell, Waugh, Golding); attempted solution 
by humanistic integration (Aldridge, Snow, Greene); and predominance of humanistic 
integration in the works of proletarian writers or writers of the “New Left” bourgeoisie 
(Margot Heinemann, Lindsay, Sillitoe, Lambert, Chaplin, Allen, Williams, and Som- 
merfield). (In German) 
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363. Mutt, O. Some Recent Developments in the Use of Nouns as Premodifiers in 
English, pp. 401-408. “The tendency towards heavy premodification, i.e., the use of 
complex group modifiers is spreading in English today.” Nouns as premodifiers appear 
as plural attributives (goods train, colds cure), as compound words and nonce formations 
(film-star divorce, bread-and-butter letter), and as nouns in apposition (U.S. Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk). 


364. Belyi, Vilen Viktorovitch. Some Facts About Weiss’s Influence on Bloomfield, 
pp. 409-412. Weiss’s methodological and epistemological views determined, to a certain 
extent, Bloomfield’s views on the subject matter and main task of linguistics. 


365. Hansen, Barbara, and Klaus Hansen. Bibliographie sowjetischer Veroffentlich- 
ungen zur englischen Sprache. 1955-1965, pp. 428-440. [The fifth instaliment; to be 
continued.] 


, XVI:1, 1968. 


366. Wirzberger, Karl-Heinz. “Great Tradition” oder Episode? Nonkonformismus, 
Protest und Engagement in der amerikanischen Gegenwartsliteratur, pp. 5-24 (Revised 
form of an article published in Forum, No. 3, 1966, 16-19). The critical nonconformism 
of contemporary American literature belongs to the great tradition of American national 
literature and literary protest, which began in the 20th century with the “Lost Genera- 
tion” and continued with the “Red Decade,” the “Beat Generation,” and the “Civil 
Rights Movement.” (In German) 


367. Groéger, Erika. Der bürgerliche Atomwissenschaftler im englisch-amerikanischen 
Roman von 1945 bis zur Gegenwart, pp. 25-48. After Hiroshima a new’ theme and a 
new character appear in English and American fiction: the danger of misuse of atomic 
energy and the nuclear scientist. Four groups of relevant works may be discerned: 
atomic utopias, atomic thrillers, peace-movement novels, and serious (mostly tragic) 
novels, especially Snow’s The New Men, Masters’s The Accident, and Wilson’s Meeting 
at a Far Meridian. The theme gives a new twist to the relationship between literature 
and science and literature and social reality. (In German) 


368. Lockwood, W. B. On Celtic Loan Words in Modern English (ID, pp. 65-74. 
[For part I see ZAA, XIII:3, 1965, pp. 261-275 (AES, [X:8, Oct. 1966, 2827). This 
is a discussion of the etymology of the following words: ballan or ballan wrasse, corgi, 
flannel, gull, logan, rock cook, sewin or sewen, gwyniad, polan or powan, and 
vendace. | 


369. Hansen, Barbara and Klaus Hansen. Bibliographie sowjetischer Veréffentlich- 
ungen zur englischen Sprache. 1955-1965, pp. 106-110. [The sixth installment; to be 
continued.) 


~—W, Erzgriber 
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| Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, and at the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES. appears 
ten times a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the 
calendar year. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles 
dealing with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and. English 
language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, 
including abstractors from Abstracts of Folklore Studies. 


Format 


Abstracts within a specific issue are arranged according to journal titles, which 
are in alphabetical order. Issues of a specific journal are in chronological order. Basic 
reference information (journal titles and item. numbers) and basic subject information 
(titles of articles and all works, words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguis- 
tically, the Bible, and its books) appear in boldface type. A title within a title is 
indicated by full capitals and boldface type, which is the only special-face type used. 
In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other 
items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks are _ 
used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way 
peculiar to an author. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes. These indexes are keyed to 
item number, not page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical 
listing, three types of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles 
of anonymous works dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the 
authors’ names. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but 
includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors of the articles 
abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the 
name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. 


The automation of the AES index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation 
of annual indexes at some future date. 


AMERICAN SCIENTIST, LVI:3, Autumn 1968. 


370. Krauss, Robert M. Language as a Symbolic Process in Communication, Psy- 
chological Perspective, pp. 265-278. Scientific experiments seem to indicate that a per- 
son’s ability to experience some aspects of reality depends on the kind of language that 
he knows and on how minute are the categories of symbols (words) in the language. 
Conversely, one's ability to communicate is limited by private associations of words. 
Poets, however, use imagery which is not closely tied to private experience but which 
_ will “strike a responsive chord in us.” 
| —George E. Bush 


ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN UND LITERA- 
TUREN, CXX/CCV:2, July 1968. 


371. Mehl, Dieter. Dickens und die neuere Literaturkritik, pp. 102-118. Serious 
Dickens criticism began with Wilson’s reassessment of Dickens’s life and times in 1940. 
Since then a continuous flow -of criticism, new-critical, psychological, and sociological, 
has certainly furthered our understanding of a remarkable novelist; but it has failed to. 
define his specific importance. Dickens’s novels are literary artifacts; investigations 
of his diction and novelistic organization, so far only rarely undertaken, would dispose 
of much unnecessary symbol-hunting and present a more balanced view. (In German) 
—K. P. S. Jochum 


ARION, VII:1, Spring 1968. 


372, Cruttwell, Patrick. The Eighteenth Century: a Classical Age? pp. 110- 132. Sought 
as a social requirement and status symbol, classical learning was also attacked as 
unnatural, narrow, immoral. Romantic critics like Coleridge deplored servile imitation 
and the deadening effect of composing Latin verses. Yet Francis’s dilute translation 
of Horace rejects any harshness or realism. Aristocratic and conservative English 
Augustanism died resisting change. [Each point is supported by copious 18th-century 
quctations. ] 

——Sister Mary Anthony Weinig 


CHICAGO REVIEW, XIX:2, 1967. 


373. Kostelanetz, Richard. The Politics of Ellison’s Booker: INVISIBLE MAN as 
Symbolic History, pp. 5-26. Ellison’s Invisible Man is a symbolic history of the Amer- 
ican Negro. The first quarter of the novel shows the failure of the Negro to achieve 
fulfillment in the South, and the second records another kind of failure in the North. In 
the third section the Negro turns to Communism, but finds that it does not understand 
him. The last part of the novel rejects black nationalism and isolation in negritude. 
At the end, the novel’s nameless protagonist, left without regional or political commit- 
ment, nevertheless continues his affirmation to affirm: “There’s a possibility that even 
an invisible man has a socially responsible role to play.” 


374. Friedman, Norman. The Wesleyan Poets—III: The Experimental Poets, pp. 52- 
73. Ashbury (The Tennis Court Oath) and Combs (Saint Thomas) typify major faults 
of experimental poetry: the first is so original that he is unintelligible, and the second 
is so shapeless that he is uninteresting. Bly (Silence in the Snowy Fields) and Ignatow 
(Say Pardon and Figures of the Human) use experimental devices to embody a more 
coherently and intensely imagined world; Bly is the better artist, but Ignatow writes with 
mcre humanity. James Wright begins as a formal poet (Saint Judas), but is more 
rugged and passionate than most; later (The Branch Will Not Break), he becomes more 
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experimental, more energetic, than most of the experimentalists. He is one of the best 
poets of the Wesleyan Series. 


375. Lorch, Thomas M. The Novels o£ Edward Lewis Wallant, pp. 78-91. Wallant's 
theme is the dilemma of the individual faced with evil. Each of his novels describes a 
rebirth, a countering of the negative elements of the human condition with the resources 
of the human spirit. His first novel, The Human Season (1960), describes a man’s 
recovery from grief at the death of his wife; the story is “beautifully poetic yet richly 
human.” The Pawnbroker (1961) is his best and most bitter work. Its intricate con- 
struction includes patterns of things, words and images, character relationships, and 
interlocking actions, and the story contains a vein of allegory. The Children at the 
Gate (1964) reworks the theme of the preceding novel, but has problems of structure 
and characterization. Wallant’s last novel, The Tenants of Moonbloom (1963), is a 
comic treatment of the hero after rebirth has occurred; comedy proves to be less suc- 
cessful than tragedy in dealing with Wallant’s theme. All his heroes achieve rebirth, 
but all accept the mystery of life as well, for the “how” of rebirth and of acceptance 
of life is never understood. 


376. Cameron, Allen Barry. “Love Comes Quietly”: The Poetry of Robert Creely, 
pp. 92-103. Creely’s poetry (as seen in For Love: Poems 1950-1960) is characterized 
by his pervasively personal aura and his attempt to make form an extension of content. 
He views life in terms of personal relationships rather than through hierarchical concepts 
such as marriage. The later poems in For Love achieve a softened and more thoughtful 
tone, a quiet ease and simplicity, and a certainty. Creely is a major figure in con- 
temporary American poetry. 

—Richard Lettis 


CITHARA, VII:2, May 1968. 


377. Whitlock, Baird W. The Baroque Characteristics of the Poetry of George Herbert, 
pp. 30-40. Baroque as a general cultural concept embraces the divergent schools of 
Donne and Jonson. Herbert is a better exemplar than Crashaw of Baroque art, whose 
unity is achieved by form and fuses all the arts. Among other characteristics are the 
“purposeful quest for illusion,” small size, musical analogies, indirect progression, 
movement from closed to open form and from clarity to obscurity, free use of classical 
forms, sophisticated interweaving of epigram, and strong visual and verbal symbolism. 

—Sister Mary Anthony Weinig 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXX:1, October 1968. 


378. Hawley, Andrew. Art For Man’s Sake: Christopher Caudwell as Communist 
Aesthetician, pp. 1-19. Caudwell, pseudonym for Christopher St. John Sprigg (1907- 
1937), was the only British critic of the 30’s to combine aesthetic and social criticism 
in his major books, Mlusion and Reality, Studies in a Dying Culture, and Further Studies 
in a Dying Culture. Reacting against Richards and the Modernists, criticism of the 30’s 
emphasized the socio-political aim of literature. Caudwell acknowledged the private- 
public nature of literature, writing that the poet “socializes his private experiences” 
through language, a social product, to serve the community. The early Kenneth Burke 
was similar to Caudwell—both men were influenced by Marx, Freud, and Richards— 
except that Burke defended esoteric literature and failed to detail a doctrine “through 
which the literary artist can influence the body politic.” 


379. Holland, Norman N. Why Organic Unity?, pp. 19-30. Organic unity in literature 
is analogous to the ordering nature of dreaming—both bind “anxiety by shaping the 
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fantasy into a comprehensive pattern.” Freud stresses that dreams, like the author's 
creative process, involve repression, which thrives on infantile wishes—both finding 
expression in sights and sounds, which the ego organizes “into a more or less coherent 
totality.” An apparently superficial story like Mrs. Bannerman’s Little Black Sambo 
presents an ego-acceptable psychological theme of “merging as against standing-out, 
in a primitive body form: eating or being eaten. He who is eaten is engulfed in a larger 
environment; he who eats engulfs others, preserving his own bodily and psychic identity.” 
Thus literature is a synthesizing sublimation of unconscious fantasy level, a binding of 
anxiety “into a comprehensible pattern.” 


380. Kaufmann, R. J. Metaphorical Thinking and the Scope of Literature, pp. 31-47. 
Contemporary criticism, evincing excessive idiosyncratic electicism, should be less 
myopic and more relevant to the total intellectual-historical climate, concerned with 
“macro-questions” relating to “matters of linkage—interpersonal, quasi-religious, and 
sociological.” A more perceptive look into the ways of the metaphor would breaden our 
limited critical approaches. The metaphor unites multifarious private perspectives into a 
“habitable communal vision,” serving as a grand “normative device”; it “directs atten- 
tion, delimits reference, and relates private desire to public necessity.” The arresting, 
dyslogistic and disquieting metaphors of Kafka, Nietzsche, and Strindberg so “subtly 
distort standard figures” and usurp the “correct” public metaphoric vision that their 
radical metaphors effect “profound social creativity” and force an updating of old 
cultural metaphors. The metaphorical habits of More’s Utopia, Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, and Pascal’s Pensees betray the artists’ philosophical-social views. 


381. Goldknopf, David. The Disintegration of Symbol in a Meditative Poet, pp. 48-59. 
Genres of literature, authorial intention, and the literary Zeitgeist determine the extent 
to which symbols carry “the burden of meaning.” Because such 17th-century meditative 
poets as Vaughan and Traherne, working within a Neoplatonic tradition, tend to empha- 
size “intellectual intensity,” their poetry is “inherently anti-imagistic”: the essential 
sensuousness inherent in symbols is minimized to emphasize “a tranquility appropriate 
to the thought-content.” 


382. Greene, Maxine. Aesthetics, Criticism, and the Work of Literary Art, pp. 60-66. 
Contemporary criticism shows an increasing demand that literature serve an educative, 
moral end. This “return to extrinsic considerations” is a reaction to contemporary philo- 
sophical and artistic absurdism and to science’s non-humanistic autonomous concerns. 
In teaching today’s students, increased emphasis on aesthetics would contradict the over- 
emphasis on exegetical, neohumanistic and didactic trends in contemporary criticism. 


, XXX:2, November 1968, 


383. Stoehr, Taylor. Tone and Voice, pp. 150-161. Tone “is the pervasive reflection, 
in written or spoken language, of an author’s attitude toward his audience”; voice “is 
the pervasive reflection, in written or spoken language, of an author's character’—his 
self-revelatory “marks” of identification. Failures of tone result from an author’s 
uncertainty about his relationship to his audience. Adams’s The Education of Henry 
Adams illustrates voice as “all tone.” Political writings evidence the greatest number 
of tone-voice problems, because the audience is so diverse. Twain illustrates well an 
author gradually finding a voice: “each new book reflected a change in his conception 
of his literary self.” In Huckleberry Finn Twain finds his “most mature voice,” 
ironically, “in the slangy speech of a boy.” 

—Elton F. Henley 


+ 
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DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XLVII:3, Autumn 1967. 


384, Sione, Harry. New Writings by Dickens, pp. 305-325. Anonymous and forgot- 
ten Dickens pieces appearing in his weekly Household Words (1850-1859) are now 
identified and available; they extend and define the familiar outlines of Dickens as writer 
and thinker, and they show us how Dickens experimented and mediated between those 
two activities, because they display a variety of writing techniques along a broad range 
of interests. Impulses familiar in Dickens’s novels, for instance, take quite different 
shapes in these periodical writings. 


385. Duffy, Dennis. Kipling and the Dialect of the Tribe, pp. 344-354. Standard 
English speech of Kipling’s day represents civilized life and the effort to preserve civil- 
ization in his novels and stories; but his use of dialect speech does not merely function 
to indicate opposite forces nor is it only a device for achieving verisimilitude. Kipling’s 
characters strike first for their individuality by their speech; by it they also declare 
their allegiance to cult feelings and attitudes—and therefore in Kipling dialect signals 
some other moral and ethical code. 


386. Pollin, Burton R. OZYMANDIAS and the Dormouse, pp. 361-367. “Dormouse” 
was Mary Shelley’s pet name among friends at the time Shelly wrote Ozymandias (1818), 
and his use of “Gilrastes” (“lover of the Dormouse”) to sign this poem was a bow to 
the taste of his circle for wordplay. 


387. Pullen, Charles. The Chesterfield Myth and Eighteenth-Century Ethics, pp. 369- 
378. Despite his reputation for religious cynicism, a simple belief in man’s duty to God 
underlies Chesterfield’s religious pronouncements; his view of man’s duty to man, how- 
ever, itself rests on reasoned intuitions, and thus in religion and ethics Chesterfield was 
“hardly unusual for an eighteenth-century gentleman of his breeding and education.” 


388. Hamilton, Kenneth. Hell in New York: J. D. Salingers PRETTY MOUTH AND 
GREEN MY EYES, pp. 394-399. This little-noticed Salinger story uses deceit to frame 
a definition of society as corrupting, but the story accomplishes a larger denunciation 
of corrupted man because it insinuates that “the pathetic dupe and victim has gained 
a moral victory, while his tormentor has become the tormented.” 

—William T. Hagestad 


DEUTSCHE VIERTELJAHRESSCHRIFT FÜR LITERATURWISSENSCHAFT 
UND GEISTESGESCHICHTE, XLIE:2, May 1968. 


389. Kohl, Norbert. George Eliot: MIDDLEMARCH: “Prelude”—eine Interpre- 
tation, pp. 182-201. The style and imagery of the “Prelude” anticipate comparable 
structures in the novel itself. The allusions to Theresa of Avila not only explain Doro- 
thea Brooke but also Lydgate and Rosamond. The influence of Comte’s Cours de 
philosophie positive is apparent in the three sections of the “Prelude” which represent 
Comte’s distinction of the three phases of the history of man: (1) “état théologique,” 
(2) “Tétat métaphysique,” (3) “Pétat positif.” Eliot, however, does not endorse this 
concept completely because it fails to account for the irrationality of human nature. 
(In German) 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


EAST-WEST REVIEW, 11:3, Spring-Summer 1966. 


390. Sato, Satorw. What is Good Translation of Poetry, pp. 291-294. Proficiency in 
the foreign language aside, a translator would do better to learn to appreciate poetry of 
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his own nation than to study the cultural background of the poetry in question. “A 
good poet would certainly be a better translator of poetry than a scholar.” Departure 
from the original, even in word-order sense, should be avoided. 
ຫຼ, ແ . —Donald Eulert 


ENGLISH MISCELLANY, XVIII, 1967. 


391. Clogan, Paul M. Chaucer’s Use of the THEBAID, pp. 9-31. Statius’s Thebaid 
with its artificial and prolix mythological descriptions influenced Chaucer deeply all 
through his literary career. At first it attracted him chiefly for its classical and 
mythological material. It then became his model for the classical epic (in Anelida and 
Arcite). In Troilus and Criseyde Chaucer showed an increasing absorption of the legend, 
which permeates the tone and atmosphere of his romance. In The Knight's Tale he 
mcdified the influence of Boccaccio sharply by the use of the Thebaid. Through his 
career Chaucer pillaged the old epic for allusions, used it as a model, and shared its 
theme of the struggle of the individual against fate. 


392. Gross, Alan Gerald. The Text of Hal’s First Soliloquy, pp. 49-54. Prince Hal’s 
first soliloquy in 1 H. FV (end of Iii) contains an original draft of the speech (the first 
nine and last ten lines) and a four-line revision in the middle. Both remain in the text 
probably because of the error of a compositor setting type from Shakespeare’s foul 
papers. The revised speech by itself makes Hal’s character admirable and consistent, 
and it improves the unity of the play. 


393. Cutts, John P. Shakespeare’s Song and Masque Hand in THE TWO NOBLE 
KINSMEN, pp. 55-85. Further evidence of Shakespeare’s considerable hand in The 
Two Noble Kinsmen appears in the remarkable “unity of the song and masque design— 
the hymeneal masque, the epithalamium song, the funereal masque and the supplications 
‘in the temple with the manifestation of the god’s oracles with a dominant wedding in 
funeral theme.” The bridal song Roses their sharpe spines being gon (1.1.24) uses 
flowers in a careful and searching symbolism characteristic of Shakespeare. From the 
opening masque-like procession to the temple, through the three entries of the three ` 
queens, to the play’s end, the technique and care of the songs and masques in the main 
plot are Shakespearean. 


394, Parish, John E. Milton and the Well-Fed Angel, pp. 87-109. The description 
of Raphael’s meal with Adam in Paradise Lost V, 219-576 shows the influence of his 
“feigned” meals with Abraham in Genesis 18 and with Tobias in the apocryphal book 
of Tobit. The chief difference is that Milton is imagining a unique feast of angel and 
man, before the Fall, with the purpose of stressing the complete harmony between 
Heaven and Eden. The failure to realize this special circumstance vitiates the explica- 
tions by such critics as Bishop Thomas Newton, David Masson, Maurice Kelley, C. S. 
Lewis and B. Rajan. 


395. D’Amico, Masolino. Oscar Wilde Between “Socialism” and “Aestheticism,” 
pp. 111-139. Social conscience is a prominent feature in much of Wilde’s early work, 
especially the sonnet Libertatis Sacra Fames and the American lectures of 1882. His 
article of 1890 reviewing Chuang Tzu: Mystic, Moralist, and Social Reformer most fully 
anticipates his most complete social statement, in The Soul of Man Under Socialism 
(1891). They show that Wilde was not a Socialist but an Anarchist. Thus his aesthetic 
theory that the artist must avoid all non-artistic aims and express only himself is in fact 
just one application of his fervent belief in utter individualism. 
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396. Binni, Francesco. Realta e Visione nella Lirica di Thomas Hardy,. pp. 141-162. 
The peculiar philosophy of Hardy’s lyric poems is the product of his sadness at 
remembered reality. He declared “the real focus for me . . . is the remembered realest 
thing, though to remember vividly 15 ... to embrace the utterness of loss.” It was the 
contrast between the memories of seemingly solid reality and their proven flux (especially 
death) which stunned him into stoic resignation and an indifference to the present 
moment and his observations on the negligent attitude of the human participants 
towards it. Thus his love poems to his first wife Emma written after her death brood 
on the inadequacy of human affection and become his Vehicle for his philosophy. 
(In Italian) 


397. Confalonieri, Mariachiara Beneduce. I Racconti di E, M. Forster, pp. 163-205. 
The pervading theme of Forster’s short stories is of man encaged by a banal society of 
his own creation. The conventions, which govern all social institutions and are steeped 
in vulgarity, formality, hypocrisy, and snobbery (at least in middle-class Englishmen), 
“sin against truth and passion.” Although these are garments which man has deliber- 
ately put on, they threaten to strangle his nobility. In the early stories of The Celestial 
Omnibus (1911), poetry or mythology may help the determined person to break free, 
but in The Eternal Moment (1928) with its deeper pessimism, society can appear as a 
machine which has gained a life of its own and cannot be stopped. (In Italian) 


398. Sertoli, Guiseppe. Lawrence Durrell e il QUARTETTO DI ALESSANDRIA, 
pp. 207-256. Durrell’s central theme in The Alexandria Quartet is that man approaches 
Truth only through becoming a Poet. Durrell feels that External Time warps man’s 
view of the world, but time in the imagination vitiates a simple escapism. Rejecting 
both the strictly objective and the strictly subjective, Durrell insists that only the fable 
frees man from false time, and therefore the only free human being is the artist. In 
successive books he rejected such cultural environments as England, the (Roman) 
Mediterranean, and Greece in turn, until he found the spirit of Europe in Asia in Greek 
Alexandria. Here the Greek combination of imagination and reality becomes a con- 
templative unity, and here the poet can best court the true link between time-bound man 
and “the uniform flow of the universe outside.” (Tn Italian). 

— William H. Magee 


ESQUIRE, LXX:5, November 1968. 


399. Agee, James. Diary of My Future, pp. 114-115, 154, 156, 158, 160-161. Apply- 
ing a second time for a Guggenheim Fellowship, in 1937, Agee listed 47 writing pro- 
jects that interested him and described each, some in detail, others briefly. The first 
of these, “An Alabama Record,” later. found expression in Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Men. [The list and descriptions are reproduced.] 

—John S. Phillipson 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES, XXI, 1968. 


400. Robbins, Rossell Hope. Mirth in Manuscripts, pp. 1-28. Reading and editing 
M.E. Mss can be great fun. Although M.E. poetry seems to be fairly completely 
explored, discoveries of unpublished material are still made; and an enormous mass of 
M.E. prose still awaits publication. [Some desiderata are listed together with the basic 
rules of Ms research.] 
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401. Blake, N. F, Caxton and Courtly Style, pp. 29-45. Caxton is a key figure in the 
development of English prose. He overcame the absence of a native prose style by 
translating from Latin and French. Caxton’s own works are stylistically inferior. As a 
printer he favored translations and neglected the native tradition. He edited Malory by 
rewriting alliterative passages in a more courtly style. 


402. Brockbank, Philip. The Measure of COMUS, pp. 46-61. Comus is composed of 
three kinds of verbal music: the seasonal music of Comus himself, the moral music 
of the Elder Brother, and the Lady’s divine music. 


403. Jump, John D. Byron’s Letters, pp. 62-79. Before 1818 Byron’s letters are much 
mere vivid and full of human observation than his poetry. After 1818 his poetry out- 
grows the spirit of his romantic juvenilia and becomes alive with the author’s presence. 


404. Allott, Kenneth. A Background for EMPEDOCLES ON ETNA, pp. 80-100. 
The poem is “Arnold’s most comprehensive attempt ‘to solve the Universe’ by bringing 
into unity the fragments of his thought, but paradoxically it is the failure of this inten- 
tion that is responsible finally for the artistic success of the poem.” 


405. Hunter, G. K. A. C. Bradley’s SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY, pp. 101-117. 
Bradley’s Shakespeare criticism is indebted to the philosophy of Thomas Hill Green who 
was Bradley’s teacher in Oxford and who “saved his soul.” But whereas Green is largely 
forgotten today, Bradley’s most famous work survives in many reprints, because the 
vagueness of philosophic idealism, on which it rests, is particularly suited to explain the 
tragic mode. 


406. Thomas, R. George. Edward Thomas, Poet and Critic, pp. 118-136. Thomas’s 
peetry, which only now seems to receive its due recognition, can be understood better 
by considering the critical work which preceded it and in which Thomas mapped out 
the possibilities for poetry in his time. Thomas’s poetry is essentially self-centered, but 


also sensitive to natural phenomena. 
—K. P. S. Jochum 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XVIM:4, October 1968. 


407. Clark, Cecily. Early Middle English Prose: Three Essays in Stylistics, pp. 361- 
382. [Brief analyses of The Life and Passion of St. Margaret of Antioch (EETS 193), 
Ancrene Wisse (EETS 249), and The Peterborough Chronicle (ed. Clark, 1958), moving 
from linguistic observations to literary conclusions in order to demonstrate a more 
literary approach to Middle English prose.] 


408. Bradbury, Malcolm. PERSUASION Again, pp. 383-396. In Persuasion Jane 
Austen explores two classes in interaction (the aristocratic landowning Elliots and the 
group of high-ranking professional sailors around Admiral Croft) within the frame- 
work of the domestic novel of marriage, where (for the first time) the heroine does 
not mature and finally marries beneath her. Anne Elliot realizes that the sailors have 
much more supportable values than those of her own class and at last identifies herself 
with them through marriage. Despite local failures the novel is “a triumph of man- 
agement,” and “a classic of its author’s maturity.” 


409. Roberts, Mark. Carlyle and the Rhetoric of Unreason, pp. 397-419. Sterne’s 
influence gives Carlyle’s style the comic possibilities which are used as a cover for the 
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insinuation of ideas. Carlyle’s stylistic eccentricities (coinages, Germanicisms) keep open 
the channels of communication by achieving unfamiliarity; they also contribute to his 
symbolism. His writing is not rich in nuances: it is limited by a lack of awareness of © 
distinctions. He enforces broad generalities leading to oversimplification which cannot 
successfully promote a program for social improvement. 


410. Norton-Smith, J. An Introduction to Mrs. Humphry Ward, Novelist, pp. 420- 
428. “Friendship,” “death,” and “love” preside over Mrs. Ward’s art. The structure 
of her novels is carefully balanced, juxtaposing two persons or ideals in heavily involuted 
plots; her characters, too, are ponderously built up. 


411. Alpers, Paul. Review Article: How to Read THE FAERIE QUEENE (rev.-art., 
Donald Cheney, Spenser’s Image of Nature), pp. 429-443. The Faerie Queen is radically 
undramatic and must be taken on its own terms. Spenser’s technical mastery manifests 
itself as moral intelligence, and the reader must learn to trust his verse as Spenser trusted 
man’s traditional wisdom about himself and the ultimate goodness of his world. 

—A. G. Newell 


FILOLOŠKI PREGLED, M-IV, 1964. 


412. Marković, Vida E. Aldous Huxley, pp. 103-118. Point Counterpoint is the only 
Huxley novel that merits a permanent place in English letters because in it he accepts 
life more fully than anywhere else. Although his other works dwell too much on man’s 
technical development and neglect the complicated human element, Huxley will win 
a place in English literature because he was intellectually honest. Unable to believe in 
the idols of the past but too romantic to confront the challenges of the future, he has 
in this dilemma helped many readers to find the solution he himself could not. (m 
Serbo-Croatian) 


—Alvin L. Hall 


FORUM (Texas), VI:2, Spring 1968. 


413. Bradford, M. E. Spring Paradigm: Faulkner’s Living Legacy, pp. 4-7. The pear 
tree at Rowan Oak which Faulkner propped up when it continued to struggle to survive 
after storm damage is a symbol of what Faulkner meant by endurance; its struggle is a 
symbol of that individual effort which alone deserves help, the crude prop, the minimal 
but effective support, which those who endure rather than rebel deserve. 


414. Mueller, Lavonne. Henry James: The Phenomenal Self as the REAL THING, 
pp. 46-50. In this story the invariable impression created by the Monarchs, seen in a 
phenomenological frame of reference, is a result of their perception of themselves and 
of the situation in which they find themselves. This cannot be altered until the self- 
conceptions which create reality for them are altered. Seen from a Sartrian view, the 
story presents the struggle between the artist and the couple as each tries to maintain the 
role of subject and make the other the object. 


» VI:3, Summer 1968, 


415. Greenberg, Alvin. LORD JIM and the Rock of Sisyphus, pp. 13-16. In Con- 
rad’s novel Jim chooses, with full knowledge of the absurdity of the choice, to become 
involved in a futile commitment. Because Jim is the absurd hero, Marlow cannot really 
comprehend him and tries to label him simply as “romantic.” Marlow, Stein, and 
Brierly are the gods who condemn Jim, but Jim, in embracing his tragedy and acknowl- 
edging absurdity, achieves a Sisyphean victory. 
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416. Goldknopf, David. R and G: Innocents Abroad, pp. 29-30. Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern are made colorless and unindividuated: “This absence of distinction is 
‘their joint distinction.” Despite Hamlet’s suspicions, there is no evidence that they are 
conscious of acting against Hamlet’s interests for their own reward; rather they are inno- 
cents, blind to the evils and injustices of power, “precursors of a familiar and populous 
breed.” 


417. Thale, Jerome. Alienation on the American Plan, pp. 36-40. Walker Percy’s The 
Moviegoer is an undramatic but very successful treatment of the sense of alienation of 
a young stockbroker whose movie-going is a means of avoiding commitment. Percy 
has a happy facility for inventing thematic metaphors and controlling tone. 


418. Fackler, Herbert V. W. B. Yeats’ Deirdre: Intensity by Condensation, pp. 43-46. 

Yeats’s treatment of the Deirdre legend presents a clash of passions which is constructed 

to produce an intense effect without sacrificing all continuity and believability. 
—-Wendell V, Harris 


HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, XVI:4, October 1968. 


419. Ballou, Ellen B. Scudder’s ATLANTIC, pp. 326-353. Horace E. Scudder took 
over the Atlantic under unfavorable conditions: Thomas Bailey Aldrich was hostile after 
his retirement and alienated Sarah Orne Jewett and Mark Howe, among others. Scud- 
der, however, managed to solicit contributions from Jewett and James, and he changed 
the nature of the magazine. His articles were carefully researched; he gave more 
attention to contemporary issues; and, for a time, the publication showed a profit. 
Even after his retirement, when Walter Hines Page became editor, he remained inter- 
ested in the Atlantic, and he helped the staff to acquire Bliss Perry. 


420. Patterson, Lyman Ray. Copyright and Authors Right: A Look at History, 
pp. 370-384. American law operates on the assumption that copyright protects an 
author’s right while actually the publisher most often owns the copyright, and the 
author’s creative interest is of uncertain legal status. From 1557 to 1710 the stationer’s 
copyright protected the author’s property rights and his personal rights; the author 
generally remained in control of any modifications of his text. The introduction of 
the statutory copyright in 1710 made copyright a monistic concept and prevented a 
law protecting the author’s creative interest. To correct these problems, we must 
recognize that copyright is not a monistic concept and that an author’s interest may not 


always coincide with that of his publisher. 
—Robert L. Kindrick 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN STUDIES, 1:1/ April 1968. 


421. Tanner, Tony. Notes for a Comparison Between American and European Roman- 
ticism, pp. 83-103. The recurrent image of the spider, drawing the filament out of him- 
self alone and weaving his private web, provides an illuminating analogy for the situation 
of the American writer. Confronted with the vast space and the solitudes of America, 
the American Romantic uses his own unique verbal structure to fill in the spaces between 
self and environment, whereas the visions of the European Romantic interpenetrate 
on all sides with their natural and human surroundings. 


422. Conarroe, Joel O. “You Can’t Steal Credit”; the Economic Motif in PATERSON, 
pp. 105-115. Williams’s protest against usury and the evils of modern economic policy 
is an integral part of the poem, even though its poetic representation is weak. 
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423. Mottram, Eric. Mississippi Faulkner’s Glorious Mosaic of Impotence and Mad- 
ness (rev.-art.), pp. 121-129. Faulkner’s poems and fiction as well as his essays, speeches 
and letters show that he was a regressive agrarian who had no idea of the sexual, racial, 
and economic issues in the South. He never grasped the profoundly dehumanizing con- 
dition of the Negro. His sensibility was too repelled by finance, technology, and slavery- 
colonialism to understand the history of the South. 


—W. Herget 


JOURNAL OF COMMONWEALTH LITERATURE, No. 4, December 1967. 


424. Annual Bibliography of Commonwealth Literature, pp. 3-95. [Covers original 
works as well as books, periodicals, and articles in English on the literatures of Africa 
(Southern, Central, East, and West), Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Malaysia and 
Singapore, New Zealand, Pakistan, and the West Indies.] 


425. Herne, John. The Fugitive in the Forest: A Study of Four Novels by Wilson 
Harris, pp. 99-112. No British Caribbean novelist other than Harris has made so 
conscious an effort to reduce the “material reckonings of everyday life” to the “sig- 
nificance of Myth.” In Palace of the Peacock (1960) the interwoven image of dream, 
death, and waking symbolizes the perpetually recurring nature of myth. The recurrent 
symbol of the eye in Harris’s four novels relates the living to the dead. In The Far 
Journey of Oudin (1961) and The Whole Armour (1962) the dead are seen to return 
as “active” presences, The Secret Ladder (1963) shows that everyday experiences must 
be revised in the language of dreams and of free association. 


426. Stuart, Donald. African Literature THI: The Modern Writer in His Context, 
pp. 113-129. The concept of “standards” is difficult if not impossible to apply to 
writers in English who are products of a non-English culture. Novels like those by 
Peters, Munyonye, and Ngugi present problems of tone, attitude, and intent which can- 
not be evaluated by conventional standards of literary taste. A similar problem arises 
in the translated collections of African oral literature. The smooth English of the 
translations does not seem representative of the life experience reported on. The sole 
remaining valid “standard” seems to be that of “full intelligibility.” 


427. Gibbs, A. Meanjin and the Australian Literary Scene, pp. 130-138. At iis begin- 
nings in 1940 Meanjin favored nationalistic writers who sought a “tradition” in the folk 
culture of the aborigines. But although the magazine was aggressively advanced in inten- 
tion, it was stolidly old fashioned in substance. The move from Brisbane to Melbourne 
in 1945 marked a turning point because of close association with the University and 
the existence in Melbourne of a “more critical, informed, and interested readership.” 
Meanjin has become increasingly important as an outlet for Australian creative writing 
and as a valuable repository for material relating to Australian literature. 

—John J, Patton 


KIPLING JOURNAL, XXXV:167, September 1968. 


428. Carrington, C. E. More Pedantry About Parnesius, pp. 8-9. The Antonine 
Itinerary, the surviving road book giving route marches and rest stops for the Roman 
legions, supplies a possible modern tour tracing Parnesius’s march to Scotland in 
Kipling’s Puck of Pook’s Hill. 


429. Meckenzie, Norman. The Implications Of Kipling’s Fourth Dimension And His 
Work Ethic, pp. 9-14. Kiplings work as a journalist gave him a social mobility— 
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“fourth. dimension”—that developed insights leading to a work ethic. Direct, violent 
physical contact attunes one to immediate knowledge of men and nature through inter- 
cultural feeling, and also builds self-knowledge. This doctrine accounts for Kipling’s 
“stripped down prose.” Service develops men’s perception and professional competence, 
cures egotism, creates reflective action, and distracts from the metaphysical void. The 
game of Empire retrieves the despair of a cyclic view of history and the melancholy 
of human insignificance. 


430. Inwood, P. W. Report of Discussion Meetings, pp. 14-17. Mr. T. L. A. Daintith - 
discussed Kipling’s “Letters of Marque” of From Sea to Sea for the literary merit of 
these early journalist’s pieces: source material, Indian verisimilitude, absence of author’s 
pruning, and style. They are unusually mature for the work of so young a man, 


431. Scott-Giles, C. W., and Mrs. Scott-Giles. A Note On “THEY,” pp. 18-20. The 
meaning of the story is enriched when the incident of the ghost-child’s kiss is noted to 
be his own wish after the death of his daughter. The story becomes less ambiguous 
when it is seen to progress through the stages of the narrator’s growing awareness that 
the children are spirits. 


432. Punch, A. M. The Noblest Disease, p. 21. The view of work as the noblest 
disease of man may link Kipling with Shaw, a man otherwise unlike him. Kipling 
develops the view particularly in the poem The Gods of the Copy Book [H]eadings. 

—John Lindberg 


LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY, XVII:1, 1967. 


433. Rogers, Robert. Keats’s Strenuous Tongue: A Study of ODE ON MELAN- 
CHOLY, pp. 2-12. Much of the imagery of this ode is of a sexually oral nature. Keats 
no doubt is describing orgasm and castration. The poet describes and symbolically re- 
creates the manic-depressive cycle, which is the ultimate cause of the melancholy 
described by the poet. 


434, Sullivan, Ruth Elizabeth. Backward to Byzantium, pp. 13-18. On the unconscious 
level, Yeats’s Sailing to Byzantium expresses a wishful anxiety away from adult sexual- 
ity and backwards. to very early infancy. The imagery reinforces the old poet’s desire 
to retreat to the early non-sexual state of oral union with mother. 


435. Bleich, David. The Determination of Literary Value, pp. 19-30. A basis for the 
evaluation of poetry may be found in the relation of form to content, the former being 
considered a defense against the latter. A failure in controlling form with respect to 
the wish or fantasy expressed in the content produces emotional defenses in the reader. 
Thus these psychological maneuvers in the reader can provide evidences of the poem’s 
artistic failure, the failure of its form to control the response. A good poem, its formal 
control being adequate, does not require such defensive maneuvers, does not call for 
ego-help from its reader. Thus, going beyond I. A. Richards, we can say that literary 
value can be determined by analysis of the reader’s emotional responses. [D. H. Law- 
rence’s poem Piano is the text.] 


436. Comment and Reply, pp. 30-46. [Aileen Ward, Clare M. Murphy, Robert Rogers, 
and Ruth Sullivan all debate the problem of how psychoanalysis can contribute to an 
understanding of literary value.] 
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437. Paul, Louis. A Game Analysis of Albee’s WHO’S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA 
WOOLE?:. The Core of Grief, pp. 47-51. It is possible to interpret Albee’s play ‘in 
accordance with Berne’s Games People Play. The drama enacts life games “which the 
chief players are only dimly aware of; . . . one of these life games, Our Son the Pretend 
Child, is of special interest because it points to a major defect in identity, the lack .of 
procreation and generativity, which is repaired by. imaginary restitution; and . . .. this 
game or life project or script represses a core of grief.” | 23 


. 438. Arnold, John. Poes LIONIZING: The Wound and the Bawdry, pp. 52-54. In 
this bawdy satire Poe clearly defines the sexual character of the alienated anti-hero as 
hero. Paradoxically, castration is the source of his power or attraction. 


439. Wertheim, Stanley. The Conclusion of Hemingway’s THE SUN ALSO RISES, 
pp. 55-56. The phallic symbolism in the very last scene (the mounted policeman’s 
raised baton) contributes to the ironic poignancy of the Sterile and futile relationship 
between Jake and Brett. 


» XVII:2 and 3, 1967. 


440. Jaarsma, Richard J. The Tragedy of Banquo (by William shakespeare: pp. 87- 
94. Like Macbeth, Banquo may be considered the victim of the witches; but his char- 
acter is parallel and complementary to Macbeth’s. At first Banquo is more realistic 
and less susceptible to evil than Macbeth. Soon, however, he betrays the symptoms of 
the witches’ influence and aligns himself with Macbeth, thereby suggesting the subtlety 
of Shakespeare’s portrait of a man suffering from a moral breakdown. 


441. Rothenberg; Albert. Autobiographical Drama: Strindberg and O'Neill, pp. 95-114. 
O'Neill wrote autobiographical drama under the influence of Strindberg probably 
because of the similarity in their personality dynamics. Strindberg, like O’Neill, also 
was attached to his mother and involved with a maternal wife. ະດ 


442. Hart, Edward L. CHRISTOPHER MUST SLAY THE DRAGON (A Note on 
Smart’s Satire), pp. 115-119. Smart, frankly believing in the virtue of sexual union, used 
satire as an expression of personal protest and anger at his enforced separation from his 
wife and at his physical impotence. Sexual fulfillment becoming eee Smart soupat 
hope in religious exaltation. 


443. Mzdden, David. The Paradox of the Need for Privacy and the Need for Under- 
standing in Carson McCullers’ THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER, pp. 128-140. 
In her novel Carson McCullers shows acute psychological insight into the different ways 
her characters are all affected by loneliness. It is more a psychological than a: social 
novel concerned with a paradoxical conflict between the hunger for human understand- 
ing and the simultaneous desire of an inviolable privacy. This theme, bc ເ js 
illuminated in a series of ironic situations. 


s XVII:4, 1967. 


444. Goidstein, Melvin. LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY 1948-1968: A Com- 
mentary, pp. 159-175. Some critics deny the existence of psychological criticism, some 
take the multi-approach to literature of which psychology is only a part, and others (like 
Frederick Crews and Norman Holland) accept it whole-heartedly. Some journals reject 
such criticism; others accept it. The interdisciplinary study of literature which adopts 
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the psychological approach gives literature a meaning and relevance to a broad reading 
public other than specialists. The journal Literature and Psychology has outlived its 
usefulness and the time has come to found a truly interdisciplinary journal. 


445. Marks, W. S. The Psychology of Regression in D. H. Lawrence’s THE BLIND 
MAN, pp. 177-192. Homesickness, world-weariness, sexual nausea, and longing for 
homosexual refuge from his wife, as well as symbolic details from Jung’s Psychology of 
the Unconscious were integrated by Lawrence in his story The Blind Man. This story 
is a regression fantasy held under rigorously conscious control. .Jung provided sugges- ` 
tions for the typology of the characters and a rationale for the psychodrama occurring 
beneath the surface of the narrative. | | 

446. Junkins, Donald. Hawthorne’s HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES: A Prototype of 
the Human Mind, pp. 193-210. “The ‘house’ and its four central characters are more 
than objective counterparts to Hawthorne’s own life, . . , the house is a symbol] of the 
human mind itself, , . . the four inhabitants are symbols of four basic psychological 
functions of the mind, and... the emergence of these characters from the house at 
the conclusion of the narrative is a symbol of the process of individuation as it occurs 
in the regenerative human psyche.” | 


447. Crie, Robert D. THE MINISTER’S BLACK VEIL: Mr. Hooper’s Symbolic Leaf, 
pp. 211-217. The Reverend Mr. Hooper dons the veil to protect himself from the 
demands of manhood, of marriage, and of sex. Hawthorne chooses details with sexual 
overtones in order to hint that the minister uses the veil to escape from the responsi- 
bilities of his manhood. 


448. Bowen, Zack. Goldenhair: Joyce’s Archetypal Female, pp. 219-228. In the 36 
poems of Joyce's Chamber Music may be found the protoypes for the female principle 
appearing in all of Joyce’s other works. Joyce’s universal woman is a profusion of 
cantradictions, an ambiguous creator and destroyer. 


449. Brody, Paula. Shylock’s Omophagia: A Ritual Approach to THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE, pp. 229-233. A myth-and-ritual approach to Merch., suggests that 
Shylock’s insistence on a pound of.Antonio’s flesh is the desire of totemic man to par- 
take in the omophagia, the ritual eating. of sacrificial raw flesh. Instead, however, he 
becomes the scapegoat in the ritual of renewal, the object which is both sacrificed and 
deified; and Antonio, undergoing the experience of tribal initiation, is reborn as an 
adult. Thus examined through the ritual which it embodies, one with a happy ending, 
the play must be conceived as a comedy. as 

—-Martin Kallich 


MAD RIVER REVIEW, 11:3, Summer-Fall 1967. 


450. Sullivan, Margaret. Lillian Smith: The Public. Image and The Personal Vision, 
pp. 3-21. She tried to make her private vision public by active participation in her time, 
and she was able to influence one of the most important historical developments of the 
nation: human rights for blacks. For this she has been denied status as a conscious 
literary artist. Critics have dismissed her works as propaganda. She risked ostracism 
and persecution, was threatened and abused, and had her house set afire, all because 
she was never afraid to use her art to expand public vision, showing more cone. than 
many writers and critics. 


< 
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451. Secor, Robert. Hawthorne, Conrad, and the Descent into Darkness, pp. 41-55. 
The mythic journey into the heart of darkness by Hawthorne. lends itself better than the 
Adamic myth to an analysis of the psychological nature of man. Both Conrad and Haw- 
thorne tell us that we must look into our deepest and darkest recesses if we are to know 
ourselves, and both of them show how man must readjust himself if he is not to go mad 
because of what he discovers himself to be instead of what he pretended to be. 
.—Frank E. Franz 


MEDICAL HISTORY, 1:4, October 1957. 


452. Brain, Russell. Thomas Lawrence, pp. 293-306. Lawrence, Latin scholar and 
president of England’s College of Physicians, was physician and close friend to Johnson 
from 1755 until Lawrence’s death in 1783. The correspondence between the two reveals 
that Johnson often corrected the Latin in Lawrence’s medical tracts and on one occasion 
asked Lawrence to evaluate two of his Latin epitaphs. 


453. Hubble, Douglas. Opium Addiction and English Literature, pp. 323-335. In 
1790 Crabbe, poet and clergyman, began taking opium to relieve his vertigo. Coleridge, 
who first took laudanum in 1791 for relief of jaundice and rheumatic fever, became 
addicted in 1801 while using opium as a cure for rheumatism. De Quincey first took 
opium to relieve a toothache but continued to take it for pleasure. Francis Thompson 
took opium because he was a “devitalized and undernourished waif” seduced by De 
Quincey’s The Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. As a result of their taking 
opium, “dream-scenery” is manifested in their poetry. 


, 11:3, July 1958. 


454. Wilson, T. G. The Mental and Physical Health of Dean Swift, pp. 175-190. Con- 
trary to the statements of Scott and Johnson, Swift was never insane; but he became 
“morose and gloomy” because of his suffering Méniére’s disease. His unsuccessful love 
affairs with Stella Johnson and Esther Vanhomrigh added to his frustration. 


ງ 1:4, October 1958. 


455. McConaghey, R. M. S. Sir William Blizard and His Poems, pp. 292-297. Bliz- 
ard, an eminent physician, wrote a small book of poetry on subjects of interest to the 
medical profession. “It is not perhaps great verse, but it is a record of the sensations 
of a great man,” . u 


, 1:3, July 1959. 


456. Mitchell, William S. William Bullein, Elizabethan Physician and Author, pp. 188- 
200. Bullein wrote a medical novel, Regiment against the Fever Pestilence, published in 
1564, dealing with a family’s flight from plague-stricken London. | 


, [V:1, January 1960. 


457. Wilson, T. G. The Death-Masks of Dean Swift, pp. 45-58. Two death-masks 
were made of Swift. One, made after the Dean’s false teeth had been removed, his 
skull had been opened in autopsy, and his jaw had slipped out of place, shows a mani- 
acal countenance, according to Scott. A recently discovered death-mask, taken before 
these events presents a truer likeness. 


, 1V:3, July 1960. 
458. Wilson, Henry. Milton’s Reaction to His Blindness, pp. 186-195. There are only 
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two instances of Milton’s self-pity: in the Preface to The First Defence and in the 
Defensio pro Se.. His poetry, especially Paradise Lost and Samson Agonistes, “derived 
something very personal” from his experience. The melancholia described in Samson 


and in Adam may reflect Milton’s own state of mind. 
—Robert G. Bass 


MENCKENIANA, VI, Fall 1963. 


459. Rothbard, Murry N. Consistent Libertarian, pp. 4-5. Mencken’s belief that all 
government is “a conspiracy against the superior man” underlines his career-long 
demand for individual liberty. 


, IX, Spring 1964. 
460. LeVot, Andre E, H. L. Mencken and F. S. Fitzgerald: A Family Quarrel, pp. 6-8. 
Mencken’s influence on Fitzgerald was significant. Fitzgerald was disappointed with 
Mencken’s criticism of The Great Gatsby, but his admiration of Mencken was not 
importantly altered. 


, XIV, Summer 1965. 


461. Forge, Guy J. Mencken and Cooper, pp. 1-3. The similarity of Mencken’s and 
Cooper’s political thought is demonstrated in Mencken’s preface to the second edition 
of The American Democrat, 1931. While both were fundamental democrats, Mencken’s 
notion of a caste system based on moral and intellectual criteria was similar to Cooper’s 
idea of “station.” 


462. Babcock, C. Merton. Mark Twain and Mencken: A Literary Kinship, pp. 4-5. 
The similarity of Mencken’s A Prayer for Puritans, published in 1915, and Twain’s The 
War Prayer, written in 1904-1905, but not published until 1923, appears to be additional 
evidence of Twain’s influence on Mencken. Interestingly, however, it is doubtful that 
Mencken saw Twain’s poem prior to its publication. 


, XVI, Winter 1965. 


463. Nolte, William H, The Sex Uproar, pp. 3-7. Mencken’s criticism of writers whose 
work seemed to emphasize sex, for example, Lawrence and Dreiser, arose from his 
belief that such emphasis created false impressions of life and therefore detracted from 
whatever merits the writers otherwise possessed. 

— Edward Kearns 


MICHIGAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, VI:3, Summer 1967. 


464. Miller, Arthur. Arthur Miller Talks, pp. 153-184. Because of the commercial 
nature of contemporary American theater, the art of the drama may be totally lost 
unless new perspectives are introduced and unless audiences and dramatists ask them- 
selves again the question: why should there be a theater? The real-estate mentality of 
big-city theater has infected the repertory companies of the smaller cities as well. The 
theater will survive only if it recognizes that as a “business” venture it is bound to lose 
money. It must educate audiences so that they will know what to expect of theater and 
the theater will know what to give back. The result will be a drama less superficial and 
more artful than the mass media and Broadway, in an age of publicity and journalism, 
presently encourage. 


465. Brustein, Robert. No More Masterpieces: Towards a Creative Treatment of the 
Past, pp. 185-192. Having reached the end of a cycle in the staging of Greek, Shake- 
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spearean, and Chekhovian drama, the modern director must be permitted greater free- 
dom in his reading and adaptation of the classics. Even the most radical transforma- 
tions of the text (such as Brook’s production of Lear) are justified if they give the 


modern audience the sense of participation and excitement that the original spectators 
enjoyed, 


» VI:4, Fall 1967. 


466. Seager, Allan, Stanley Kunitz, and John Ciardi. An Evening with Ted Roethke: 
Allan Seager, Stanley Kunitz, and John Ciardi Remember Their Friend, pp. 227-245. 
Roethke was a man of extraordinary complexity, whose career as a poet was an act of 
will. He began writing at the University of Michigan and continued, as his reputation 
grew both as a writer and as a teacher of poetry-—at Lafayette, Michigan State, Penn 
State. and particularly the University of Washington. Deeply troubled by periodic 
mental breakdowns, he counted himself still among the happy poets, a fact that helps 
to explain the miracle of his verse: its combination of rage and tenderness, its boister- 
ousness and nobility. 


467. Roethke, Theodore. The Poetry of Louise Bogan: The Work of a True Inheritor, 
pp. 246-251 (reprinted from Michigan Quarterly Review, Spring 1960). Although the 
body of her poetry is small, her essentially lyric gifts exhibit themselves in a variety 
and complexity of rhythms, themes, and emotions, particularly in Henceforth, From the 
Mind, Roman Fountain, and To My Brother. Not so idiosyncratic as many of the best 
American poets, she is a model for the young to create poems that are truly their own, 
yet timeless, impersonal, and deeply defined. 


, VII:2, Spring 1968. 


468. Walcutt, Charles Child. The Wall of Words: Abstraction and Social Science, 
pp. 93-98. Frequently writing in a language not even comprehensible to his peers, the 
sociologist confuses the language of the exact sciences with that of his own discipline, 
treating language as if it were a coherent system, like the number system. Key words 
do not mean what he wants them to mean, so in pretending to be more exact, by 
inventing a new “scientific” vocabulary, he succeeds in being merely verbose and 
redundant. | 


469. Willey, Frederick. The Novel and the Natural Man: Reality in Fiction Since 
Cervantes, pp. 104-118. The novel continues to explore the contrasts between the two 
halves of Cervantes’s perception: the studious look of Don Quixote and the intuitive 
glance of Sancho Panza. In developing an aesthetic for the novel, the critic must recog- 
nize, however, that the latter less rational and more skeptical temperament dominates, 
preferring an instinct for life on the side of experience to the more thoughtful and 
intellectual adherence to reason and metaphysics. The more convincing authority for 
the hero of the novel from the beginning to now—from Fielding and Eliot to James, 
Lawrence, and Bellow—is the authority of the senses, the “felt” evidence, in his effort 
to sense, perceive, and know, and to become a whole man. 


470. Lyons, Nathan. The Figure of William Ellery Channing: Into the Soul By Dint 
of Gravity, pp. 120-126. Although frequently pictured as a pale and uninfluential figure 
in the development of Transcendentalism, Channing was an organizer of the original 
Unitarian conferences and a force in weakening the hold of Calvinism in New England. 
He worked more successfully as a teacher than as a writer and orator in 8 the 
Emersonian gospel of spiritual freedom and self-culture. 

— Michael D. True 
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MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, XLII:2, February 1958. 

471. Ferris, D. H. The Integrity of the English Language, pp. 78-81. It is ridiculous 
to assert that there is an “American” language that can be differentiated from English. 
The only “American” language is that of the American Indian. 


, XLII:3, March 1958. 


472, Schuchard, H. K. C’est Moi, It Is Me, pp. 136-138. There are interesting parallels 
between the use of the disjunctive pronoun and tonic accusative in French and English. 


, XLTIT:4, April 1959, 


473, iore, Bayard Quincy. What Happened to Coleridge’s WALLENSTEIN, 
pp. 195-201. Most editions of Coleridge’s translation of Schiller’s Wallenstein are 
marred by serious textual errors. 


, XLV:2, February 1961. 


474, ຖຸກ Max, Jr. The Bane of Our Linguistic Insensibility, pp. 64-67. Our 
insensibility to any technical aspects of our own language influences not only cur ability 
iy master other languages, but a our society. 


» &LV:3, March 1961. 


475. Hall, Robert A., Jr. Literature, Life and Language, pp. 121-126. The role of 
literature in our life and society is usually under- or over-rated. The relationship between 
literature, culture, and language should be considered.carefully and the limitations of 
literature recognized. 


, XLVHI:4, April 1964, 


476. Seng, Peter J. Pandarus’ Song and Lily’s GRAMMAR, pp. 212-215. An exam- 
ination of the section on interjections in Lily’s Grammar casts new light on Pandarus’s 
song in Shakespeare’s Troi. 

—Robin Reed 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, n.s. XVII:5, May 1968. . 


477. Thornton, Peter C. Blindness and the Confrontation with Death: Three Plays by 
Harold Pinter, pp. 213-223. In three of Pinter’s plays the protagonists end up blind 
or blinded, symbolically announcing that they confront death. Pinter employs the 
symbolism rather crudely in The Room; he is more successful in The ae Party 
and A Slight Ache. 


478, Bammesberger, Alfred, Altenglisch “fréo” “frei,” pp. 257-258. The O.E. fri, 
fréo goes back ultimately to Indo-Germanic *priio—. Frī is in a direct line, and fréo 
(which developed into modern English free) developed via the influence of fréog(e)an 
and fréond. (In German) 


ງ ns. XVII:6, June 1968, 


479. Nicolaisen, Peter. Die Darstellung der Wildnis in Joseph Conrads HEART OF 
DARKNESS, pp. 265-281. Seen against comparable passages in his Congo Diary 
Conrad’s description of the wilderness in Heart of Darkness appears generalized, impre- 
cise, less detailed. Instead Marlow records the oppressive atmosphere of the landscape 
and its shape in the moral disintegration of man. (In German) 
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, n.s., X VII:7, July 1968. 


480. Seidler, Franz W. Das Praesens historicum im Englischen, pp. 317-325. The 
historic present, not so common in English as it is in German, is not used according to 
fixed rules. It is rather a stylistic possibility motivated by psychological considerations. 
Its history in the English language is still controversial. (In German) 


481. Rosenberg, Hertha. Chaos und Ordnung in Shakespeares tragischem Werk, pp. 
332-345. The conflict between chaos and order is an important theme in Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. (In German) 


482. Drescher, Horst W. Angus Wilson—An Interview, pp. 351-356. [Wilson com- 
ments on Late Call, its social implications, its concept of evil, and its relation ໄດ Anglo- 
Saxon Attitudes.] 


483. Riegl, Kurt. Max Reinhardt als Vorbild fiir Thornton Wilders Caesar, pp. 356- 
358. Wilder’s deep admiration for Reinhardt prompted him to choose him as the moge 
for Julius Caesar in The Ides of March. (In German) 


484. Buchloh, Paul Gerhard, and Hans Finger. “Astronaut” und “Kosmonaut” Die 
Bezeichnung für den Raumfahrer in der Presse, pp. 358-364. Political influence and 
news agencies’ practices have reserved the word astronaut for American, the word 
cosmonaut for Russian, space travelers. (In German) 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


NEW REPUBLIC, CLVIII:6, February 10, 1968. 


485, Featherstone, Joseph. Mrs. Woolf as Essayist (rev.-art., Virginia Woolf, Collected 
Essays), pp. 21-22. As an essayist Woolf benefited from the Victorian sense of history 
and society as critical tools. She also criticized second-rate literature meaningfully; and 
she treated the novel as a young and flexible form. Hence she transcends the Blooms- 
bury group, although sharing its concern with the consciousness and art as a goal 
in life. Her excellent prose turns the best essays with such themes into masterpieces. 
This collection contains many fugitive essays otherwise unobtainable. 


, CLVIN:9, March 2, 1968. 


486. Kaye, Howard. Yvor Winters: 1900-1968, pp. 31-33. Winters has been the 
individualistic poet in our century. In his themes he championed “reason, order, and 
discipline”; in the late 20’s he adopted traditional forms for security in a world of flux, 
while keeping his tone of horror. Yet his essential technique is very modern, “post- 
Symbolist” as he called it, with his sensory images themselves embodying his ideas. As 
a critic, he reacted against most major poets of the last century and a half. Stressing the 
relationship between external life and literature, he aimed at a revolution of taste. Apply- 
ing his theory with discrimination, he preserved many a poem from being buried. 


» CLIX:7, August 17, 1968. 


487, Gilman, Richard. News from the Novel, pp. 27-36. The novel is a pioneering, 
not a dying, form in the work of true artists. It expresses “impersonal and patient” 
insights into society, not the comments on existing and traditional social values made 
by Baldwin (in Tell Me How Long the Train’s Been Gone). Nor have novels which 
“reinforce existing consciousness” (such as Moore’s J Am Mary Dumne) anything to do 
with the future of the novel, no matter how well they may be styled. Several new 
foreign-language and American novels which are forward-looking describe “the experi- 
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ence of experience” (in the United States, Paul Tyner’s Shoot It, Thomas Rogers's 
The Pursuit of Happiness, and Robert Coover’s The Universal Baseball Association, 
Inc., J. Henry Waugh, Prop.). 


, CLIX:10, September 7, 1968. 


488. Bloom, Harold. The Humanism of Keats (rev.-art., Robert Gittings, John Keats), 
pp. 29-30. Keats’s relevance today results from his converting his Muse in the course 
of The Fall of Hyperion into a reflection of “his own torments of self-consciousness” 
as being central to his readers’ own dilemma as modern men. Gittings’s often good 
biography is inferior to that by Bate (1963) in its “balancings and blendings of Keats’s 
life and poetry” and its criticism of poetry. 

—William H. Magee 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XV:9, September 1968. 


489. Moseley, C. W. R. D. Stitched Ships and Loadstone Rocks, p. 323. Apparently 
only in Mandeville do we find an explanation for the nonferrous construction of ships 
sailing along the Arabian peninsula in medieval times: rocks of adamant there would 
draw to destruction ships having iron in their construction. (Even in the 20th century 
some boats are so built.) After 1600 this explanation, “reasonable” though it is, was 
discredited, along with Mandeville as a whole, truth as well as falsehood suffering with 
his loss of reputation for veracity. 


499. Ross, Alan S. C. “You” in the North, pp. 323-324. The Northern dialectal form 
of you, hitherto thought to be derived from the Standard English form, éow in West 
Saxon, actually is descended from iuh, the normal dative form in the Anglo Saxon 
glosses to the “Lindisfarne Gospels and the Durham Ritual.” 


491. Lucas, Peter J. Gawain’s Anti-Feminism, pp. 324-325. Not psychological realism, 
but literalism explains Gawain’s anti-feminist statements in Il. 2414-2419 of Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight: in fact, his fault results from his letting himself be persuaded 
by the lady to accept the girdle. He is, then, comparable to the men he names in these 
lines who were ruined by women-——-Adam, Solomon, Samson, David. Psychological 
realism, however, is found in the extravagance of Gawain’s reply to the Knight’s gentle 
taunt (11. 2404-2406) as part of a give-and-take exchange between the two men. 


492. Burrow, J. A. “Listeth, Lordes”: SIR THOPAS, 712 and 833, pp. 326-327. 
Since the combination of “list” or “listen” with “lord” or “lordling” occurs in the 
openings of at least 33 M.E. poems, we may conclude that Chaucer was using it 
humorously at these two points in Sir Thopas; surprisingly enough, neither “list” nor 
“listen” occurs elsewhere in Chaucer, but “hark” or “hearken” occurs 115 times. The 
latter two forms seem to have been more common in Northern M.E.; Hoccleve’s usage, 
resembling Chaucer’s, suggests that they were also so favored around London c. 1400. 


493. Schmidt, A. V. C. Chaucer’s “Philosophre”’: A Note on THE PARSON’S TALE, 
534-537, pp. 327-328. The philosopher mentioned by Chaucer’s Parson as he begins 
his discussion of Wrath may have been Seneca, as Robert C. Fox suggested [N & Q, 
V:12, Dec. 1958, pp. 523-524 (AES, II:3, March 1959, 333)]. “Previously” Fox had 
noted Chaucer’s indebtedness “to a definition of Envy first found in Aristotle (Rhetoric, 
II.10)” that later Christian writers picked up [MLN, LXXV:2, Feb. 1960, pp. 101-102 
(AES, X:9, Nov. 1967, 3050)]. “A further possible source” is Aristotle’s De Anima, 
from which Seneca probably drew. [Footnotes 2 and 4 and bibliographical references 
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relating to them have been transposed in Schmidt’s article: Fox’s 1960 article in MLN 
offers Seneca as a source; his N & Q article of 1958 offers Aristotle.] 


494, Edwards, Anthony S. G. Unknightly Conduct in SIR LAUNFAL, pp. 328-329. 
The importance of pride in Sir Launfal, argued by J. C. Hirsh [N & Q, XIV:8, Aug. 
1967, pp. 288-291 (AES, X:10, Dec. 1967, 3349)] needs qualification. We find two 
kinds of pride in the eponymous hero: knightly pride at “beginning, middle, and end,” 
when he is seen apart from Guinevere, and foolish pride “when seen in connection with 
her.” “This dual vision . . . is central to an understanding of the poem.” 


495. Brogan, Howard O. The Old Beggar in Wordsworth and Rogers, pp. 329-330. 
The beauty of charity freely given that Wordsworth presents in The Old Cumberland 
Beggar may have been suggested by Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory (1792). Wordsworth’s 
copy of it, received as a gift in 1795, still survives. 


496. Kinnaird, John. “But for Such Faith” A Controversial Phrase in Shelley’s 
MONT BLANC, pp. 332-334. Line 79 in Mont Blanc (“But for such faith, with nature 
reconciled,” referring to man’s faith engendered by the “tongue” of the wilderness) has 
not been satisfactorily explicated. We need not rely on the variant reading of the earlier 
Boscombe Ms which seems to make more obvious sense. By altering this line, Shelley 
made “ ‘such’... both an intensive and an exclusively restrictive modifier.” Thus he 
suggests that the “ ‘serene’ faith that inspires the hope of reconciliation with nature” 
makes impossible, by its intensity, the mind’s full reconciliation with nature. Man’s 
aspiration toward serenity prevents this reconciliation. 


497. Chatterjee, Bhabatosh. The Enchanted Castle in Keats’s EPISTLE TO REY- 
NOLDS, pp. 334-335. Murry, in Keats and Shakespeare, was right in seeing the lines 
on the enchanted castle in Keats’s Epistle to Reynolds as presenting “. . . a romantic 
mediaeval vision.” The text fails to warrant the view of subsequent commentators that 
“incongruity and malevolence” intrude. [Specific statements by Walter Evert and Mary 
Visick are refuted.] 


498. Sallé, J.-C. An Allusion to THE RIVALS in a Keats Letter, pp. 335-336, Keats’s 
use of “Jack” in addressing Reynolds several times in a letter to him of April 17, 1817, 
is explainable as a touch of humor: he is imitating the passage in Act HI of The Rivals 
where Sir Anthony rapturously describes the beauties of the girl he wants his son to 
marry. Normally, Keats addressed Reynolds by his last name. 


499. Sheats, Paul D. Keats’s Second HYPERION and the PURGATORIO: Further 
Notes, pp. 336-338, Three passages in Keats’s second Hyperion provide added proof of 
his indebtedness to Dante. Since Robert Bridges first noted this indebtedness in 1929, 
scholars have found “at least forty-five passages in Keats’s poem” from Dante, two- 
thirds of them from the Purgatorio. 


500. Andrews, P. B. S. The Date of PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, pp. 338-342. In 
revising this work, Jane Austen seems to have used the calendar for 1802, though not 
consistently. The “ ‘restoration of peace’ ” mentioned in Chapter 61 seems a reference 
to the Peace of Amiens, of 1802, which lasted 14 months, rather than to that of Vienna 
(1814), which followed publication of the novel (in 1813). The novel’s action, however, 
takes place in the 1790's; revisions in 1799, 1802 (major reconstruction) and 1809- 
1812 produced chronological difficulties in the narrative that the author Pp didn't 
bother to remedy. . 
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501. Davies, H. Neville. SYMZONIA and THE MAN IN THE MOONE, pp. 342-345. 
Structural similarities suggest that in writing Symzonia (1820), Adam Seaborn was 
heavily indebted to Francis Godwin’s The Man in the Moone (1638). Fou are utopian 
fiction. 


502. Proudfit, Charles L. An Unrecorded Cancellans in the First Edition of Walter 
Savage Landor’s IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS OF LITERARY MEN AND 
STATESMEN, pp. 345-346. Detecting a libellous statement about the Prince of Wales 
in Mr. Pitt and Mr. Canning (1829), Landor’s publisher inserted a cancel that deleted 
the offensive 11 words; the cancel was found at the University of Michigan. When 
Landor revised the essay for inclusion in his Collected Works (1846), he not only 
restored the offensive comment but expanded it. 


503. Duncan, Robert W. William Jerdan: Early Literary Agent, pp. 346-347. As 
editor of the London Literary Gazette (1817-1850), Jerdan seems to have been directed 
by a “desire for good fellowship and friendly relations,” not money (his fees were often 
low or not demanded), in assisting authors to get their work published. His letters show 
that his work as an agent goes back to 1818. 

—John S. Phillipson 


OXFORD REVIEW, No. 7, Hilary 1968.. 


504. Fosbery, M. W. Shakespearean Comedy, pp. 30-53. The value for Shakespeare 
of much of the writing of his middle-period comedies was that of getting into training. 
A. Y. L. is a tacit admission that comedy is an inferior medium. Twel., is more sub- 
stantial: its subject is baiting; Malvolio is not easily sympathetic, but Shakespeare seems 
to have felt distaste for his humiliation. Although little of their amusement compels a 
response today, these plays are interesting where they ask how much comedy can con- 
tain before the play becomes something else. 


505. Wilding, Michael. The Literary Criticism of F. R. Leavis, pp. 69-78. Leavis’s 
success makes us undervalue his originality and achievement. Never interested in expli- 
cation for its own sake, he consistently goes beyond the words on the page to be as 
concerned with life as with literature. His limiting moralism rejects the possibility of 
valuable discussion of certain attitudes and themes. He seems unconcerned with com- 
municating with the unenlightened: his power comes from his manner. Leavis’s revalu- 
ations have themselves become a deadening orthodoxy. 


, No. 8, Trinity 1968. 


506. Jones, R. T. The Study of English Literature in Brazil, pp. 5-11. Literary works 
in English should be read with eyes open to the contemporary environment of the reader. 
The disadvantage for the Brazilian student of English literature in the lack of facilities 
for discussion with colleagues and the reading of the great critics is balanced by the 
advantage of the general lack of information merely about English literature, which 
concentrates attention on the works themselves. 


507. Gomme, Andor. The Teasingness of Andrew Marvell, pp. 13-33. A Dialogue 
Between the Resolved Soul and Created Pleasure, The Coronet and Bermudas demon- 
strate that Marvell has a subtler mind than Herbert or the Donne of Twicknam Garden 
or The Legacie. To his Coy Mistress is a poem of double attitude, and The Definition 
of Love delights in paradox. 
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508. Lucas, John. The Poetry of Theodore Roethke, pp. 39-64. The long title-poem 
in The Lost Son where he abandons the effort to look outward reveals Roethke’s genius, 
although he cannot finally come to terms with his own sexuality and retreats into 
literary simplification and metaphysical instead of psychological struggle. The themes 
of onanistic guilt and father fear are pursued in Praise to the End in which the poems 
assert an unrealized new maturity. The Visitant in The Waking recognizes that Roethke’s 
loneliness stems from his refusal to move toward another person; Four for Sir John 
Davies, for all its celebration, is full of questioning. Much of Roethke’s failure as a 
poet lies in his misunderstanding of his difficulties, and in his posthumous The Far 
Field this makes for much bad verse. 


509. Fosbery, M. W. The Case of John Dryden, pp. 65-72. Dryden’s impersonal 
stance does not necessarily imply the absence of personal involvement. He hes a plain 
respect for order and authority, but he can be crudely vulgar and tactless, as in The 
Hind and the Panther or Aureng-Zebe. To the Memory of Mr. Oldham is a small but 
complete and tactful success. 

—A. G. Newell 


PARIS REVIEW, VIIE:29, Winter-Spring 1963. 


510. Knickerbocker, Conrad. Malcolm Lowry and the Outer Circle of Hell, pp. 12-13. 
Lunar Caustic, which Lowry called “onlv purgatory,” was to have been a major section 
in the projected cycle The Voyage That Never Ends, regarded by Lowry as a “modern 
Divine Comedy.” [The article traces the history of Lunar Caustic from 1934 to 1957:] 


511. Thompson, Barbara. The Art of Fiction XXIX, pp. 87-114. [In this mterview 
Katherine Anne Porter discusses her early reading, family background, and early career; 
her artistic credo and methods of writing; style and language; and Flowering Judas and 
A Ship of Fools. (The article includes a Ms page from A Ship of Fools.)] 


512. Wickes, George. An Exchange of Letters Between Henry Miller and Lawrence 
Durrell, pp. 133-159. [In these letters (dating from January 1937 to October 1949) 
Durrell and Miller discuss The Black Book; Tropic of Cancer; the little magazine The 
Booster; George C. Katsimbalis, immortalized in Miller’s Colossus of Maroussi; Alex- 
andria in the spring of 1944; Durrell’s disappointment with Sexus; and Miller’s response 
to Durrell’s adverse criticism.] 


» VIII:30, Summer-Fall 1963, 


513. Jetb, Julian. The Art of Fiction XXX, pp. 73-85. [In this interview Waugh dis- 
cusses the way he works, his literary interests, and his writing career. He comments on 
his writing prior to Decline and Fall; Vile Bodies; the origin of A Handful of Dust; the 
“moral purpose” of Men at Arms and his original conception of it; and Brideshead 
Revisited. (The article includes a Ms page from Basil Rides Again.)] 


514, Cole, William, and George Plimpton. The Art of Fiction XXXI, pp. 147-164. 
[In this interview Perelman discusses his writing, comic novels and novelists, writers 
he knew in Hollywood, the New Yorker, and Thurber. (The article includes a Ms page 
of Revulsion in the Desert.)] 


, VINI:31, Winter-Spring 1964. 


515, Marcus, Steve. The Art of Fiction XXXII, pp. 28-58. [In this interview Mailer 
discusses the environment in which he likes to write; his early reading and writing; his 
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methods of working on The Naked and the Dead, Barbary Shore, and The Deer Park 
and other aspects of these novels; Forster's influence on his technique; prose style; his 
characters; his obsession with how God exists; his existentialism; craft in fiction; his 
future plans; and the importance of writing to him. (The article includes an unidenti- 
fied Ms page by Mailer.)] 


310. Kerouac, Jack. Facsimile of Letter from Jack Kerouac on Celine, p. 136. Celine, 
whose sources are Rabelais and Hugo, was “the most compassionate French writer of 
his time,” and is the chief influence on the writing of Henry Miller. 


517. Miller, Henry. A Letter on Celine, p. 137. [Miller declines to furnish material on 
Celine, to whose writing he is much indebted.] 


, VIII:32, Summer-Fall 1904. 


518. Koehler, Stanley. The Art of Poetry VI, pp. 111-151. [In this interview Williams 
discusses the bad influence of Rutherford, New Jersey, on him; his early writing; his 
poem The Descent; his family background; Emily Dickinson; his interest in the Ameri- 
can idiom; his poetic lines and meters; Paterson; and his influence on Charles Tomlin- 
son. Mrs. Williams discusses her husband’s early career, literary visitors, and Pound. 
She and Williams discuss his plays in the 30’s and his health and writing in the 40’s 
and 50's. (The article includes two Ms pages of Paterson, pictures of Williams, and 
the Ms of The Desert.)] 

—F, G. Stoddard 


PAUNCH, No. 30, December 1967. 


519. Aubrey, Pierre. Why Literature? pp. 5-11. Literature is a key to a frightening, 
forbidden, and appealing world. It brings better understanding of the dialectics of the 
middle class. A person familiar with literature is not lonely; his emotional, speculative, 
and imaginative life is enriched. While literature does not change the human condition, 
it brings man an awareness of his environment. 


520. Rawlings, Donn. E. M. Forster, “Prophecy,” and the Subversion of Myth, 
pp. 17-33. Forster is uneasy about the elements of myth which link fantasy and 
prophecy. He feels myth to be related to the conflict between the individual and society. 
Prophecy appears to support the establishment, but at the same time works toward its 
subversion. The “myth-world” of the novel becomes the object of probing, and illusion 
is destroyed while experience is extended. There is a “subversive exposure of the public 
values in myth.” | 


521. Smith, David. The Panelled Bed and the Unrepressible Wish of WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS, pp. 40-46. Cathy’s childhood bedroom and its panelled bed parallel the 
graveyard and its coffins. The bedroom is taboo to Heathcliff, and only in the grave 
can he and Cathy be united. Heathcliff regards the bed as the bridge between the 
werlds of life and death, which explains his rage upon learning of Lockwood’s occu- 
pancy of the bed. Heathcliff’s death in the panelled bed, where Cathy died, symbolizes 
spiritual union with Cathy; his burial in Cathy’s grave represents the physical union so 
eagerly sought. 


522. Kovacsi, Gábor and Ross Pudaloff. Either Rage or Submit: The Human Body 
in CASTERBRIDGE, pp. 48-66. In The Mayor of Casterbridge, a bull, the symbol of 
sexual potency, is a symbol of Henchard, and both are subject to the will of others— 
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each must rage futilely or submit to control. The bull has no choice, but Henchard’s 
choosing to deny the body brings about his destruction. His involvement in culture (like 
the bull’s—though his is involuntary) is too deep for him to be able to voluntarily create 
a new and better way of life. 


823. Greenburg, Alvin. Open-Endedness in the Novel: Toward a Structure of Values, 
pp. 67-78. The way an author closes his novel reveals what he makes of man’s existence. 
The ending either seals off any continuing experience for the reader, or it can somehow 
make the novel become a part of his world. The closed’ ending neatly solves problems 
and returns the reader safely to normalcy. The open-ended novel gives me reader a 
world that goes on, making him question himself and his society. 


, No. 31, April 1968. 


524. Klein, Robert C. I, Thou, and You in Three Lawrencian Relationships, pp. 52-70. 
In the work of D. H. Lawrence, I represents I am who am; thou is a concept of what is 
greater than I, yet reaffirms I; you represents that which the world pivots upon rather 
than the I. The greatest enemy of I is you because it threatens I with love and therefore 
with death. Paul and Miriam in Sons and Lovers lack in self, and to save their Ps posit 
themselves in thou because they will not submit to unknown you. In The Rainbow Anna 
needs thou to preserve her I and casts off Will because he is an unsatisfactory thou, and 
he is overwhelmed by you and cannot resurrect himself. In Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
Lawrence rises above his own alienation. In the real love of Connie and Mellors the 
Í am is absorbed into the mystery of you are; neither needs thou to reaffirm L, and out 
of the death of I in you.a new “I” arises. 


, No. 32, August 1968. 


525. Hoerner, Dennis R. Guiseppe Caponsacchi: Man of God or Man of Flesh?, 
pp. 39-45. The Ring and the Book is not the morality play Browning tried to make it, 
for the three main characters are involved in repression of their sexuality. Critics- 
unaware of the sexuality in the characters attempt to deal with the poem in a moralistic 
and religious way. But Caponsacchi is not a “stock priest.” He is earnest, very much 
aware of Pompilia as a woman, aware of her mentally and physically. So long as he 
thinks like a priest he can keep from acting as he desires, even though he recognizes 
his need for physical fulfillment, and his “sexual and psychological frustration and 
grief” are revealed when he exclaims, “Miserable me!” 


526. Ross, Frank. The Assailant-Victim in Three War-Protest Novels, pp. 46-57. Dos 
Passo’s Three Soldiers, Hemingway's A Farewell to Arms, and Mailer’s The Naked and 
the Dead are strikingly dissimilar; but they all attack America’s “irrational commitment” 
to war as a solution to international problems. Each reveals atrocities committed by 
soldiers who are the products of military ethics. The mania induced by war causes men 
to become victims of the same ethics which teach them to kill. The “war-protest” novel 
is a literary act of the writer who cannot turn from reality. i a 
—Frank E. Franz 


PLAMUK, No. 17, 1967. 


527. Marinov, Mikhail. Novata sreshta s Milur [New Encounter with Miller], pp. 93- 
94. Miller’s plays first began to be presented in Bulgaria 20 years ago. For that reason 
the current production of his After the Fall by the “Sulza i smyakh” (“Tears and Laugh- 
ter”) theater has evoked great interest. This very original play, recently published in 
translation, is on the whole well done in the current staging. (In Bulgarian) 
—Charles A. Moser 
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POETRY, CXII:3, June 1968. 


528. Benedikt, Michael. Listening and Not Listening, pp. 194-198. Despite Whitte- 
more’s reputation for funniness, he is actually “a poet of spiritual misery.” His public 
activities sometimes interfere with his producing truly economical poetry. 


529. Sandeen, Ernest. This Mortal Story, pp. 199-201. MacLeish’s new verse play 
Herakles is better than his J.B. “because it entrusts more to the audience.” Concen- 
trating on plot rather than on characterization he follows the struggle between masculine 
intellect and feminine sensitivity not to a synthesis but to a “schizoid stalemate.” 
—Hugh Pendexter IN 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER, XLIN:1, Spring 1968. 


530. Gettmann, Royal A. Vernon Lee: Exponent of Aestheticism, pp. 47-55. Lee 
is a major writer on aesthetics and travel, the one acknowledged disciple of Pater. In 
appreciating beauty she stresses empathy which she defines as a “complex mental process 
by which we... invest that inert mountain . . . with the stored up and averaged and 
essential modes of our activity.” Her appreciation of art moved from the physio- 
logical to the psychological to the moral. Appreciation of art for her involved “collab- 
oration” between the artist and the reader or hearer or viewer. 

—Hugh Pendexter IH 


PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW, LV:1, Spring 1968. 


531. Faber, M. D. Hamlet, Sarcasm and Psychoanalysis, pp. 79-90. Hamlet’s vehement 
sarcasm throughout the action is evidence of his oral aggression, or anger which he 
cannot express directly, in an attempt to diminish his target’s satisfaction, self-esteem or 
prestige. It is not a full or complete ventilation of feelings because of a lack cf narcis- 
sistic supplies. Frustrated by his mother and uncle, Hamlet thus acts neurotically 
throughout the play. He is unconscious of this type of action and the limited satisfac- 
tion that it provides, and therefore unable to appreciate what is preventing him from 
acting overtly. His sarcasm reveals that he suffers from an “unconscious illusion of 


action.” 
— Martin Kallich 


QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, LXXV:2, Summer 1968. 


532, Earle, Kathleen. Haworth, Home of the Brontés, pp. 340-346. [This is a descrip- 
tion of Haworth Parsonage, Yorkshire, the home of the Brontés, which was made a 
museum in 1928.] 


533. Helwig, David. Stories Around Death (rev.-art., David Godfrey, Death Goes 
Better with a Coca Cola), pp. 347-350. Godfrey “is a metropolitan writer, knowing and 
eclectic, sometimes precious, and the final effect of this book lies in the contrast between 
his sophisticated narrative manner and the simple world that attracts him.” 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


RELIGIOUS THEATRE, No. 6, Summer 1968. 


534. Lacey, Paul A. Two for the Revolution, pp. 30-38. Two dissimilar plays, Arden’s 
Sergeant Musgrave’s Dance and Brown’s The Brig, together provide powerful dramatic 
experiences of the nature of violence and regimentation. The plays are linked by 
discipline, ritual and the book of regulations; both are about colonizing exploitation, 
oppression, and paternalism.. Fanon (in The Wretched of the Earth) calls for violence 
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as a cleansing, liberating force: these two plays confront his Marxist logic as warning 
parables; as one of Arden’s characters says, “You can’t cure the pox by further 
whoring.” 

—A. G. Newell 


REVIEW’, No. 17, April 1967. 


535. Falck, Colin. Writer v. Moralist (rev.-art., Alun Lewis, Selected Poetry and Prose, 
London, 1966), pp. 22-31. In Lewis’s writings, there is a conflict between writer and 
moralist, and the moral burden often interferes with the artistry. It is only in the short 
stories written near the end of his life that he seems to break through to art. His feeling 
for nature and his loyalty to Georgian poetic form held him from the main stream of 
poetry. His prose has elements of greatness, and, had he lived, he might have developed 
as a novelist, since the subjects he dealt with seem better suited to prose fiction. 


536. Fuller, Roy. Definitely Definitive (rev.-art., Keith Douglas, Collected Poems and 
Alam.in to Zem Zem, New York 1967), pp. 37-40. Douglas developed quickly as a 
poet before his death in World War II. Sloughing off the habits of his early under- 
graduate verse, he excelled in the use of language and a natural personal rhythm. The 
prose of Alamein to Zem Zem is extraordinary for its absence of superfluity. 


537. Morgan, Edwin. Scalped by a Bourbon (rev.-art., Selected Letters of Dylan 
Thomas, ed. by Constantine Fitzgibbon, London, 1967), pp. 41-44. In his correspond- 
ence, Thomas “used” all occasions for stimulants to verbalization or for grist to the 
mill of his blocked personality. The letters add little to our knowledge of his ideas about 
poetry; rather, they tell the story of “the destruction of the artist as a young man.” 


, No. 18, April 1968. 


538. Alvarez, A. R. P. Blackmur (1904-1965), pp. 21-25. Blackmur was a lonely man, 
oblique and probing in his talk, learned, isolated in his academic career. His poems 
and essays display his sense of the precise values of words, and in his later work, his 
prose grew closer to the world of his poetry and thus personal and difficult. The last 
posthumous collection of his essays reflects this difficulty—it is as though he simply 
writes beyond the audience’s capacity. 


539. Dodsworth, Martin. Thom Gunn: Negatives and Positives, pp. 46-61. In Gunn’s 
poetry, the pose or posture is a kind of mask, which is a means of exploring the world. 
It makes real living impossible unless it can bring order and meaning to life. Thus his 
poems move toward an ever-increasing sense of actuality, till in the volume, Positives, 
the text is accompanied by photographs. His attitude toward his material is still not 
quite satisfying, but the move from the hermetically intellectual in his early work 
toward a new actuality is valuable. 


540. Fuller, John. Facing the Household Fire (rev.-art., Robert Lowell, Near the 
Ocean, London, 1968), pp. 62-64. Lowell’s poems in this volume are both cool and 
passionate, casual and formal, and more limited than his earlier work. It seems he 
must reorganize his materials after the earlier political poems. The book is thin, too 
much made up of translations; and it does not carry through its announced theme. 

— Douglas Robillard 


REVUE DES SCIENCES HUMAINES, No. 124, October-December 1966. 
541. Pitou, Spire.: Une tragédie francaise ignorée: MAXWELL (ເ, 1720), pp. 335-345. 
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This tragedy, ignored by most bibliographers of the 18th-century French theater, should 
have aroused interest for historical reasons alone, for it seems to indicate a fairly rare 
case of the influence of Anglo-Scottish history on French tragedy. The play shows that 
the author is well versed in the historical background. The theme and tone of Maxwell 
are essentially religious. Yet despite its interest it has never been performed in France; 
nor do scholars know whether the author lived in Scotland or France or what his nation- 
ality was. The only allusion to his identity occurs in a note written on the Ms about 
80 years after the tragedy was written, and there the author is identified as an Irishman 
who had taken refuge in France. (In French) 

—Wolfgang Viereck 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY NEWS, XXIV:1, Spring 1966, 


542. Jewkes, W. T. The Nightmares of Internal Evidence in Jacobean Drama, pp. 4-8. 
When the computer analysis of The Revenger’s Tragedy leads Peter Murray in A Study 
of Cyril Tourneur to believe that the play could not have the same author as The 
Atheist’s Tragedy, the critic prevents himself from seeing similarities in the forms, 
characters, motifs, and intentions of the plays. In fact, determining authorship in 
Elizabethan drama by internal evidence is necessarily suspect. Basing one’s analysis on 
probable authorship derived from internal evidence forces one into little more than a 
defensive position. 


543, Toback, Phyllis Brooks. Herrick’s CORINNA’S GOING A MAYING and the 
Epithalamic Tradition, p. 13. Herrick’s poem gains new meaning if it is read with an 
eye to the structure and conventions of the epithalamion. 


, XXIV:3, Autumn 1966. 


544, Rollin, Roger B. Missing THE HOCK-CART, pp. 39-40. [A refutation of Robert 
Louzy, The Explicator, XXIII:2, Oct. 1964, 13 (AES, VTIT:5, May 1965, 1337)]. The 
word “paine” in the poem’s penultimate line does not abruptly shift the attitude and 
tone of the poem. Herrick is neither careless nor inconsistent, for the last three lines 
witness an aphoristic climax, not a sudden reversal. “Paine” does not mean “suffering,” 
but means “special effort, labor,” as is seen in the poem Paines Without Profit. 


, XXIV:4, Winter 1966. 


545. Tung, Mason. The Patterns of Temptation in PARADISE REGAINED, pp. 58- 
59. By the nature of Satan’s temptations of Jesus, there are two interweaving patterns 
of temptation: temptation designed to encourage Jesus to prove He is the Son of God; 
and temptation to reveal Jesus as only an extraordinarily endowed man. The irony is 
that Jesus is both. 


. XXV:1, Spring 1967. 

546. Low, Anthony. Milton Bibliography, p. 2. The following additions should be made 
to Carl J. Stratman’s “Milton’s Samson Agonistes: A Checklist of Criticism,” Restora- 
tion and 18th Century Theater Research, [V:2, Nov. 1965, pp. 2-10 (AES, IX:7, 
Sept. 1966, 2380): Johnson’s second essay on Samson Agonistes, Rambler, No. 140 
(Julv 20, 1751); Richard Cumberland’s reply to Dr. Johnson, Observer, No. 76 (1788); 
A. W. Verity, “Introduction” to Samson Agonistes (Cambridge, 1892), pp. xxiv-Ixvi; 
David Masson, Life [of Milton] (1859-1894). 


547, Bentley, C. F. The Banished Bishop: An Anecdote Used in the Ancient and 
Moderns Quarrel, pp. 2-3. The banished bishop, Virgil, sometimes Bishop of Menz 
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[Robert Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy (1624), p. 212], has become a common illustra- 
tion of the ignorance and dogmatism of the ancients. The anecdote has become com- 
pletely assimilated into modern writings. So g ; 


548. Jewkes, W. T. Shooting Fair or Missing Far: The Issue of Spelling in Editions of 
Renaissance Plays, pp. 4-8. Modernized spelling is a disadvantage of new editions of 
Renaissance plays. The three advantages of modernization, e.g., ease in publishing and 
editing and consistency, are overwhelmed by the two disadvantages, e.g., greater distance 
from the only authoritative text and distortion of the Elizabethan language. Nothing can 
be done about recent modernized editions; hopefully, instead of missing far, new editors 
will try shooting fair. 


» ÑAN V22, Summer 1967. 


549, Hardacre, P. H. 17th Century Materials in the Public Record Office, Acquired 
by Gift, Deposit or Purchase, p. 29. PRO materials formerly listed only in a typescript 
list on the searchroom shelves will become better known since they are now listed in a 
publication issued by the List and Index Society. 


» XXV:3, Autumn 1967, ` 


550. Harrison, Robert. Erotic Imagery in Crawshaw’s MUSICK’S DUELL, pp. 47-49, 
Viewing Crashaw only as a religious poet prevents proper interpretation of the profane 
poems. The model for Musick’s Duell is a stylistic exercise in a Jesuit handbook of 
rhetoric, but, ironically, the poem. treats the love-death duel of the lutanist and the 
nightingale on both musical and erotic levels. 


, XXV:4, Winter 1967, 


551. Crawford, John W. Another Biblical Allusién in PARADISE LOST, p. 3. By 
allying himself with Satan, Moloch (II. 65-70) is damning himself to “Tartarean” tor- 
ment (a reference both to the hell of the Classical underworld and to Philippians 11:4). 
He will be devoured by the true fire of God’s punishment as well as his own willfully 
chosen “strange fire.” Thus, Milton combines classical and biblical thought in a pagan- 
Christian syncretism. 


552. Cowan, S. A. A Note on THE HOCK CART by Robert Herrick, pp. 68-70. The 
last five lines of the poem present a solidly Christian position in which the tone is 
witty, ironic, hopeful, and ne all at once. ; 


,» XN VEI, Spring 1963. 


553, Frederick, John T. Literary Art in Thomas Shepard's 1 THE PARABLE OF THE 
TEN VIRGINS, pp. 4-6. Critics generally cite The Sincere Convert (1640) to illustrate 
Shepard’s writing. The Parable (1560) is also rich in literary art. The richness of the 
language is due in part to the fact that the sermons were prepared for oral presentation. 
Striking images from agriculture, trade, and. maritime situations enhance this language. 


554. Grabo, Norman S. The Art of Puritan Devotion (rev.-art.), pp. 7-9. Perry Miller’s 
The New England Mind reveals an awareness of the Puritan’s attitude toward the 
affections (faculty psychology), but it is unsatisfying because he refuses to examine a 
large body of writing relevant to tais topic. Miller also mistakenly insists that medita- 
tive devotional writing was a post-F.estoration ເມຍ in America, when it actually 
existed from the outset. 
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555. Marks, Carol. A Comment on Frank Huntley’s Edition of HYDRIOTAPHIA and 
THE GARDEN OF CYRUS, p. 11. Huntley has not only “occasionally simplified” 
Browne’s prose in this Crofts Classic edition (1966); he has in fact rewritten Chapter 
II of The Garden and destroyed Browne’s prose in the process. 


» XXVI:2, Summer 1968. 


556. Delaney, Paul. Attacks on Carew in William Habington’s Poems, p. 35. Four 
references to “rival poets” in Habington’s poems constitute a sustained attack on the 
character and writing of Carew. 

—David Harralson 


SHAKESPEARE JAHRBUCH, CHI, 1967 (Supplement). 


557. Genzel, Peter. Shakespeare-Bibliographie für 1964/1965, pp. 1-157. [A bibliog- 
raphy of texts and criticism.] 


, CIV, 1968. 


558. Weimann, Robert. Puck und Ariel: Mythos und poetische Phantasie, pp. 17-33. 
Puck and Ariel are derived from domestic folklore and classical mythology. Shake- 
speare generalizes both characters. according to the demands of poetic unity without 
abandoning their origin completely. At the same time, timeless myth becomes historical 
reality. This is particularly true of the invention of Caliban who has no immediate 
ancestors in folklore or mythology. Shakespeare introduced him in accordance with 
the “method . . . of mythic imagination” observed in his handling of Puck and Ariel. (In 
German) i 


559. Wolfram, Gerhard. Shakespeare-Rezeption der Gegenwart, pp. 34-48. The true 
meaning of Shakespeare’s Shrew was discovered in a performance of a socialist theater. 
The play revolves around “the dialectic of social and individual components and their 
point of intersection which accounts for the realism of the performance.” (In German) 


560. Elton, William R. Shakespeare Ulysses und die Frage des Wertes, pp. 49-74 (first 
published in Shakespeare Studies [Cincinnati], ມີ, 1966, 95-111). Ulysses’s speech on 
degree denies absolute values. The same relativism dominates: the manipulation of 
characters in the play’s structure. Shakespeare’s argument is strikingly similar to 
Hobbes's political pragmatism. (In German, translated from the English) 


561. Schlösser, Anselm. TITUS ANDRONICUS, pp. 75-84. The play is certainly 
Shakespeare’s worst, but it is interesting because he wrote it and because it contains 
certain elements which appear again, although greatly modified, in later plays. It seems, 
therefore, that Shakespeare was not content with what he had done in Tit. and 
returned to some. of its themes when he felt artistically mature. (In German) . 


562. Meri, George. OTHELLO, pp. 85-108 (first published in Shakespeare, Kogutud 
teosed, seitsmes köites, V. köide, 1966, 577-595). A simple approach to the play stamps 
it as a family tragedy; larger issues are, however, involved. Othello is Shakespeare’s most 
solitary tragic hero, but also his greatest lover. Othello and Jago are both representatives 
of free individualism, nevertheless worlds apart and thus inevitably in conflict with 
each other. Iago’s selfishness destroys itself by necessity. (In German, translated from 
the Estonian) 
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563. Kirov, Todor T. The First Step of a Giant, pp. 109-140. Shakespeare’s imagery 
in the four early comedies, the H, VI trilogy, Tit. and the Sonnets, though considerably 
varied, is essentially notional, ie., the imagery evokes an abstract thought. Notional 
imagery points to the euphuistic structure of the early plays which overrides human 
solidity in the characters and makes plausible the schematic and somewhat unbelievable 
course of events. The use of notional imagery by some characters of the later plays 
(lago, Polonius) is more significant: it reveals their one-track minds. Shakespeare's 
growing concern with social reality in the trilogy necessitates a gradual change in the 
imagery to “a particular kind of expanded simile” based on realistic observation. 


564. Alexejew, Michail Pawlowitsch. Shakespeare und Puschkin, pp. 141-174 (first pub- 
lished in Shekspir i russkaja kultura, 1965, 164-200). Pushkin’s knowledge of 
Shakespeare was comprehensive. He read the works both in the original and in transla- 
tions. Compared to contemporary Shakespeare criticism Pushkin’s understanding was 
far advanced, and later scholars were often indebted to him. (In German, translated 
from the Russian) 


565. Kurka, Eduard. Zur Darstellung von Redner und Rede in Shakespeares Dramen, 
pp. 175-191. Shakespeare’s early plays are indebted to the rules of Latin rhetoric. In 
the later plays his rhetoric depends on psychological and strategic considerations. Marc 
Antony’s speech is a case in point; it demonstrates to perfection the fusion of humanistic 
rhetoric and popular theater. (In German) 


566. Thomson, Peter W. A Shakespearean “Method,” pp. 192-204. In Shakespeare’s 
theater, illusion on the stage is more important than reality for the audience. A good 
actor will not fail to create this illusion, for which the texts provide sufficient clues. 


567. Schneider, Karl. Probleme der Inszenierung des KONIG JOHANN am Stadt- 
theater Plauen, pp. 205-235. This is a report of the preliminary work undertaken for a 
performance of John at the municipal theater of Plauen, East. Germany; more specif- 
ically of the scholarly investigation of text and background, character structure, stylistic 
problems, scenes and costumes, and incidental music. The performance was based on 
the concept “that only the man who is on the side of social progress is capable of 
representing the interests of a nation.” (In German) 


568. Kuckhoff, Armin-Gerd. Shakespeare auf den Biihnen der DDR im Jahre 1967, 
pp. 236-252. [An evaluation and a complete list of Shakespeare productions in East 
Germany in 1967.} (In German) 


569. Kuckhoff, Armin-Gerd. Shakespeare auf den Bühnen der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland und Westberlins in der Spielzeit 1965/66 und bis zum. Jahresende 1966, 
pp. 253-262. [A critical review of some Shakespeare productions in West Germany 
and West Berlin in 1965-1966.] (In German) 


570. Piischel, Ursula. Aus Besuchergesprachen über die Dresdener Inszenierung des 
KONIG LEAR, pp. 270-273. [This is a report of audience discussion after a perform- 
ance of Lear in Dresden.] (In German) 


571. Genzel, Peter. Shakespeare-Bibliographie für 1966 mit Nachtragen aus früheren 
Jahren, pp. 333-423. 
=K. P. S. Jochum 
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SOUTHERN QUARTERLY, VE:3, April 1968, 


572. Sanderlin, R. Reed. Synge’s PLAYBOY and the Ironic Hero, pp. 289-301. Most 
critics, viewing Playboy’s Christy as a “poet hero” who achieves insight into the true 
nature of dream and reality, miss the ironic thrust of the play: that the Irish penchant 
for dream-making and poetic fantasy about rascals is foolish. Christy is presented 
satirically in his final resolve to continue the romantic nonsense created about him by 
the language of the Mayoites. 


573. Pierle, Robert C. D. H. Lawrence’s STUDIES IN CLASSIC AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE: an Evaluation, pp. 333-340. Lawrence’s highly personal reactions in 
Studies reveal his dualistic conception of human psychology (instinctual drives threatened 
by modern conscious rationality), his belief in the sacredness of individuality, and his 
view of art as determined by both conscious and unconscious intention. His insights 
are often bold and brilliant, but as criticism Studies lacks accuracy in details, and 
reveals more about Lawrence’s ideas of “mythic blood-consciousness” than about Amer- 
ican. Literature. 


. VI:4, July 1968. . 


574. Kay, Wallace G. Dionysus, D. H. Lawrence, and Jean Giono: Further Considera- 
tions, pp. 394-414, Lawrence lamented the modern loss of elemental Dionysian blood- 
consciousness, destroyed by the machine and mental cognition, and his fiction shows 
the struggle to renew it. In contrast, Giono presents characters intimate with nature 
and full of primitive vitality. But the style of both writers “surges and pounds” com- 
pellingly when they show the union of blood and soil, man and nature. 

: —Ruth M. Vande Kieft 


SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL, XXXIE:2, Winter 1966. 


575. Knepprath, H. E. George Herbert: University Orator and Country Parson, 
pp. 105-112. As a lecturer in rhetoric at Cambridge, Herbert demonstrated skill in “the 
practical application of highly formalized theories of public speaking,” but as a country 
pastor, he adapted himself to the nature and beliefs of his new audience by substituting 
simplicity and directness for elegance and allusiveness and replacing scholastic logic 
as a source of subject matter with the wisdom of the people he was dealing with. 


576. Tyson, Raymond W. Trollope on Public Speaking, pp. 146-153. In his portraits 
of political orators and of lawyers in court, Trollope makes “apt and penetrating judg- 
ments on the practice of public address” that have much in common with modern 
teaching and practice in public speaking. 


> XXXIE:3, Spring 1967, 


577, Van Egmond, Peter. Walt Whitman on the Platform, pp. 215-224. Although he 
sought to promulgate his notions of life, death, sex, and democracy through public 
oretory, Whitman was never a great success on the speaker’s platform because his voice 
was frequently shrill and monotonous. Despite his efforts to improve his voice and his 
belief in the power of his “personal magnetism,” he ultimately recognized his short- 
comings as an orator and increasingly limited the expression of his aspirations to his 
poetry, which has a uniquely oratorical quality. . 


578. Grossman, Manuel L. Propaganda Techniques in Selected Essays of George 
Bernard Shaw, pp. 225-236. [An analysis of Shaw’s propaganda techniques in Socialism 
and Superior Brains, Vivisection, and The Censorship of the Stage in England.] 
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, XXXIII:2, Winter 1967. 


579. Busch, C. Trent, and Orton A. Jones. Immortality Enough: The Influence of 
Strindberg on the Expressionism of Eugene O'Neill, pp. 129-139. O’Neill’s direct debt 
to Strindberg may be inferred not only from his verbal tributes to Strindberg, but also 
from his use of expressionistic devices and in “the entirety of writing style.” The 
Emperor Jones, The Hairy Ape, and The Great God Brown reflect the all-pervading 
influence of Strindberg. 

—~Louise Duus 


SOVIET LITERATURE, No. 12, 1963. 


580. Alexandrov, Boris. Thackeray in Russia, pp. 157-159. [This is a survey of Russian 
Thackeray criticism from 1847 to the present.] 


, No. 1, 1964. 


581. Nikolyukin, Alexander. Psychography—A “New Method” in American Literary 
Studies (rev.-art.), pp. 155-157. The psychographic method as expounded by Wagen- 
knecht and others is nothing more than a refurbishing of the biographical method used 
in 19th-century European criticism. . | 


, No. 2, 1964. 


582. Churin, Igor, and Vladimir Shakhnarovich. A Journey to Elsinore, pp. 163-170. 
Shakespearean scholar and film director Kozintsev tells how he intends to produce Ham.: 
“Like Shakespeare, consequently like life.” Humanity, not historical authenticity, is of 
central interest. Hamlet should be active, not inert, and he should show fine human 
feeling, not aristocratic manners. 


, No. 3, 1964. 


583. Pinsky, Leonid. The Essence of the Comic i in Shakespeare’s Works, pp. 146-157. 
Shakespeare’s comic characters (excepting Falstaff) have not become types as have 
those of Moliére, because Shakespeare’s source of comedy is in normal human nature 
rather than in accentuated shortcomings. The early comedies (1592-1595) are playful 
in an elementary sense; later comedies (1595-1600) have a fringe of gloomy figures; 
the mature comedies acknowledge the carnival of life. All the comedies have in com- 
mon the ability to see the world and nature as a theater; comedy lies in life itself. 
(Translated by Ralph Parker) 


» No. 4, 1964. 


584. Anikst, Alexander. Shakespeare in Our Time, pp. 171-176. The most amazing 
aspect of Shakespeare, who is the greatest dramatist of all time, is his perception of the 
drama of life and its tragic contradictions. He has been enriched for us by the creative 
criticism of centuries. (Translated by Hilda Perham) 


, No. 6, 1964. 


585. Kashkeen, Ivan. What is Hemingway’ s Style?, pp. 172-180, The Hemingway 
style cannot be precisely defined because it changes as Hemingway matures in his 
artistry, and as the work demands. At all times, however, it remains realistic, using 
only what is characteristic and important. The iceberg theory describes his work 
accurately. (Translated by Ralph Parker) ຈ, à 
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» No. 8, 1964. 


586. Shestakov, Dmitri. John Braine Facing His Fourth Novel (rev.-art.), pp. 178-181. 
Braine’s work has ranged from sociological (in Room at the Top) to imaginative (in 
The Vodi), but it has remained basically the view of a critical realist. The problems 
portrayed are seen as symptoms of larger issues. 


$ No. .5, 1965. 


587. Motyleva, Tamara. Reflections on an Article by Leon Edel (rev.-art.), pp. 183- 
185. Sex and the Novel touches a problem for society and literature, because literature 
is the mirror of its society. We would do well to espouse the values stated by Faulkner 
in his Nobel Prize Speech. 


» No. 7, 1965. 


588. Landor, Mikhail. Collected Works of Sinclair Lewis in Russian Ge -art.), pp. 176- 
178. Because he is a satirist who recognizes the provincial smugness of American 
standards, Lewis is popular with the Soviet public. He manages to keep within the 
limits of authenticity, even while portraying the breakdowns of old conceptions. 


» No. 10, 1965. 


589. Pulkhritudova, Elizaveta. The Unknown Shaw (rev.-art.), pp. 184-187. Shaw’s 
The Millionairess is a discussion in the form of a comedy; it is the public trial of 
Epifania. The ending is happy, and Epifania leaves the stage after having gained an 
essential quantity of human warmth. But her concluding desire to do good for man- 
kind is unsatisfactory for the present generation. Today the play would be better 
ended with a question asking Allah whether he is just having another joke. 


590. Levidova, Inna. John Updike’ s THE CENTAUR in Russian (rev.-art.), pp. 188- 
194. George Caldwell, Chiron, is at the center of a mythological background which is 
organic, not superficial. Ridiculous and pitiful as he may be, he is still more interesting 
than Peter, the unfulfilled Prometheus, whom he must rescue from necessary but rash 
statements on communism as the natural future of mankind. 


, No. 12, 1965, 


591. Landor, Mikhail. Faulkner in the Soviet Union (rev.-art.), pp. 178-185. Faulkner’s 
popularity in the Soviet Union was slow in building because contemporary writers such 
as Hemingway held the spotlight. But the number of critical works on him shows that 
recognition has taken place. Particular attention has been paid to his views on race, 
militarism and capitalism. Fruitful comparisons of him and Dostoevsky could be made. 
[A mumber of critical works in Russian are enumerated and summarized.] 


, No. 1, 1966. 


592, Shestakov, Dmitri. What C. -P. Snow Means to Us (rev.-art.), pp. 174-179. Snow 
explores the common destiny of his contemporaries, not their individual fates, because 
he feels that the important decisions of life are made in social context. This approach, 
while it provides nothing new for an age that thrives upon the new, does remain true 
to the essential foundations of human life. 


593. Vasilyeva, Tatiana. William Blake’s Poetry in Russia (rev.-art. t), pp. 179-182. 
[This article surveys a number of Russian critical works on Blake.] 
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, No. 2, 1966. 


594. Jacque, Valentina. Jack Lindsay and Soviet Readers (rev.-art.), pp. 170-173. 
[This brief article discusses the major Soviet critical attitudes toward Lindsay’s work.] 


| No. 6, 1966. 


595. Guseva, Elena. F. Scott Fitzgerald’s THE GREAT GATSBY in Russian (rev.- 
art.), pp. 171-174. Fitzgerald was in and of his own generation and therefore should 
not be looked upon as a romanticist. [This article discusses various Russian critical 
attitudes toward many of Fitzgereld’s works.] 


, No. 7, 1966. 


596. Shestakov, Dmitri. An Iris Murdoch Novel in Russian (rev.-art.), pp. 169-175. 
Murdoch’s novels criticize contemporary life in a romantic sense. Her characters, unlike 
the angry young men, are constantly amazed at the unexpected and chaotic situations 
they encounter, and their reactions to those situations constitute a grotesque analysis 
of the psychology of our time. 


» No. 9, 1966. 


597. Kagarlitsky, Julius. H. G. Wells in Russia (rev.art.), pp. 150-155. Wells’s personal 
visits to Russia have contributed to his popularity there, but the real basis of his popu- 
larity lies in his novels. Entire social classes act as the heroes for his novels, just as 
entire classes acted as heroes in the Revolution. Wells wrote the situations that Russians 
tested in life. 

—Robert F. Damm 


» No. 3, 1967. 


598. Kantorivich, Iosif. A Soviet Scholar Writes on the Dramatic Method of G. B. 
Shaw (rev.-art.), pp. 172-174. Three Soviet books on Shaw were published in 1965, 
One cf these, Anna Obrazcova’s The Dramatic Method of G. B. Shaw (in Russian), 
is concerned with specific problems of his dramaturgy. Shaw differs from Chekhov in 
that the latter draws real people, whereas Shaw works with intellectual symbols: every- 
thing is subordinated to the battle of ideas. Thus Shaw’s own division of characters into 
philistines, idealists, and realists is more relevant for other dramatists than for Shaw 
himself, whose development toward a depiction of social problems was complex indeed. 


, No. 5, 1967. 


599, Zhegalov, Nikolai. Dickens in Russia, pp. 168-175. For Russians, the charm of 
Dickens is his “Shakespearean full-bloodedness,” his multifaceted view of the world, and 
his ability to combine romantic, tragic, comic, lyrical, and philosophical tonalities. He 
is the prime example of the healthy good humor of the English which has been admired 
by so many Russian writers, especially Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, and Gorky. Several bibliog- 
raphies and studies of Dickens’s influence in Russia have recently been published. 
—~Robert W. Simmons, Jr. 


[Soviet Literature, Nos. 7 and 8, 1967, were published in AES, XI:6, June 1968.] 


STEPHEN CRANE NEWSLETTER, 11:3, Spring 1968. 


600. Monteiro, George. Bernard Berenson’s Notes on Stephen Crane, pp. 1-2. In One 
Year’s Reading for Fun (1942) (New York, 1960), the art critic and historian Berenson 
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recorded favorable impressions of Crane’s writings (e.g., Maggie, an Experiment in 
Misery, and The Red Badge of Courage), praising him particularly for his insights into 
the psychology of small boys and for his ability to make one “ ‘see the people and scenes 
he describes,’ ” though faulting him for his occasionally “‘misvaluing words.’ Beren- 
son’s earlier diary, Rumour and Relflection 1941-1944 (London, 1952), contrasted the 
slum-dwellers in Maggie with those in Philippe’s Bubu de Montparnasse. “The nature 
of Berenson’s notations makes it clear that it was Crane’s realism that was most attractive 
to him.” 


601. Katz, Joseph. An Editor's Recollection of THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE, 
pp. 3-6. In a letter of May 31, 1947, Wright A. Patterson recalled editing for the A. N. 
Kellogg Newspaper Company the Ms for Crane’s story sent him by Irving Bacheller’s 
newspaper syndicate. That Ms was destroyed, but Patterson remembered how it looked 
and what he did to prepare it for the press. His recollections, however, are circum- 
stantially improbable. [The letter is printed.] 


602. Weinig, Sister Mary Anthony. Heroic Convention in THE BLUE HOTEL, 
pp. 6-8. The language and the theme of this story draw into “relation the heroic past 
and the sordid, or at least unheroic, present with implicit commentary on the paltriness 
of the latter,” an anticipation of a technique used by T. S. Eliot. 


603. Katz, Joseph. How Elbert Hubbard Met Stephen Crane, pp. 8-12. Ten letters 
scattered among various libraries clarify the beginnings of the Crane-Hubbard relation- 
ship. Hubbard first “learned of Crane through a review copy of The Black Riders in 
Apri, 1895.” With a copy of his Philistine review of the book, and in a series of letters, 
he wooed Crane into contributing poems to the periodical. With other letters he gave 
advice, calmed nerves, arranged the Philistine bancuet, spoke of T. W. Higginson’s 
review of The Red Badge of Courage, and generally drew Crane close to him. [The 
letters are printed.] 


604. Katz, Joseph. Quarterly Checklist, p. 12. [A continuing list of writings by and 
about Crane.] 


, 11:4, Summer 1968. 


605. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane at Claverack College and Hudson River Institute, 
pp. 1-5. Ten letters from the military preparatory school to Mrs. Mary Helen Crane 
outline Stephen’s curriculum and his life there. Spanning the period December 26, 1887, 
when Mrs. Crane received information on costs of 2nrolling Stephen, through January 
31, 1890, when the school tendered what was probably the bill for his last semester 
there, the letters “give early indications of his love for horses... and of sports... , of 
his aversion to the courses and the regimen that might have prevented criticisms of his 
work during his writing career, and of another aversion that anticipates Making an 
Orator.” [The letters are printed.] 


606. Katz, Joseph. THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE Contract, pp. 5-10. One 
of the few contracts to survive for an important 19:h-century American novel, this one 
records disadvantageous terms for Crane. [The contract is reproduced.] 


607. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane to Miss Daisy D. Hill: A New Letter, p. 10. A let- 
ter of March 2, 1896, in The Autograph Album for 1930 replies to Miss Hill’s proposal 
to exchange photographs. [The portion of the letter quoted in the catalogue is printed.] 
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608. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane to Irving Bacheller: A New Letter, pp. 10-11. A 
letter of March 24, [1896], asks Bacheller to thank Charles Kelsey Gaines for his 
Philadelphia Press profile of Crane. Unlike most critics, “he didn’t try to appear as 
wise as all-hell. The American critic’s first anxiety is to impress the reader with the fact 
that he knows everything.” [The letter is printed.] 


609. Katz, Joseph. Quarterly Checklist, pp. 11-12. [A continuing list of writings by 
and about Crane.] 


610. Katz, Joseph. Mrs. Joseph Conrad on Stephen Crane: An Anecdote, p. 12. 
Jessie Conrad Korzeniowska presented Hugh Walpole with Thomas Beer’s Stephen 
Crane in 1924, In a note tipped int> this book is her recollection of a Brede Place inci- 
dent that suggested that Crane “was a most lovable creature, full ເ, gentle kindness, ມ 
[The anecdote is printed.] 


» I:1, Fall 1968. 


611. Katz, Joseph. An Early Draft of THE BLUE HOTEL, pp. 1-2, 3. The discovery 
of a fragment of this draft of the story suggests that Cora Crane served as Stephen's 
amanuensis earlier than had been suspected. It reveals that to this point (the end of the 
second section) Crane had the story “as we know it firmly in mind.” Revisions were 
for tightening style and rhythm, removing. suggestions of threat from Scully’s speech and 
making consistent his Irish dialect, and changing his name from “Renigan” and 
Johnnie's from “Jimmie.” [The draft is reproduced.] 


612. Monteiro, George. A Capsule Assessment of Stephen Crane by Hamlin Garland, 
p. 2. In a letter to Philip Darell Sherman written on July 23 of an unspecified year, 
Garland notes that he admired Crane’s use of language but that Crane’s “marked indi- 
viduality is, probably, his undoing.” [The letter is printed.] 


613. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane ta Lucius L. Button: Three New Letters, p. 4. The 
catalogue of the Button Sale of March 11 and 12, 1930, prints portions of letters dated 
February 20, 1894; November 2, 1834; and November 3, 1896. They mention social 
engagements, Crane’s “damned books and things,” his debts, and his return from 
Mexico. [The portions of the letters are printed.] 


614. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane to Harry Thompson: A “New” Letter, p. 4. “In 
Stephen Crane: A Bibliography, p. 2; 4, R. W. Stallman” mis-identifies the recipient of 
a note calling for copies of George’s Mother as Herbert P. Williams, a reporter for the 
Boston Herald. When the letter is completely known it is not so unreasonable. It is 
clearly addressed to the editor for Edward Arnold, publisher of the novel. [The letter 
is printed.] 


615. Katz, Joseph. Corwin Knapp Linson on THE THIRD VIOLET, p . 5. A note 
dated January 30, 1930, is tipped into a copy of the novel. Crane told eon he was 
the model for Hawker, and Linson reflects on this and other projections of himself and 
his work in the novel. [The letter is -eproduced.] 


616. Katz, Joseph. MAGGIE: A GIRL OF THE STREETS (1893): A Census (Part 
ID, p. 6. [Part of a continuing census of the 1893 Maggie. This installment records 
three copies, two of which are unlocated.] 
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617. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane Flinches, pp. 6-7. The second of two surviving 
newspaper columns written by Willis Brooks Hawkins on Crane during the 20's describes 
Crane at the Philistine banquet for him. Although Hubbard later praised Crane’s poise 
there, “The fact is, Stephen was in a blue funk.” [Portions of Hawkins’s article are 
printed from his typescript. The first article appeared in SCraneN, I:3, Spring 1967, 
pp. 3-5 (AES, XI:3, March 1968, 1027).] 


618. Katz, Joseph. Elbert Hubbard to Lyman Chandler: A Note on Crane’s Poetic, 
pp. 3-9. A letter of September 25, 1896, to a Roycrofter recalls Hubbard’s letter to 
Crane two months earlier (in SCraneN, IT:3, Spring 1968, pp. 8-12 [See Item 617]. 
Crane’s poetry is not to be understood: like the scriptures, it is mystical and should be 
felt. 


619. Katz, Joseph. Quarterly Checklist, p. 12. [A continuing list of writings by and 
about Crane.] 
—Joseph Katz 


STUDIES IN BURKE AND HIS TIME, FX:2, Winter 1968. 


620. Kallich, Martin. Horace Walpole against Edmund Burke: A Study in Antagonism 
(Part One), pp. 834-863. Walpole wrote about Burke for a period of about 30 years 
(1766-1796). A careful analysis of Walpole’s comments on Burke, which are almost 
exclusively negative, reveals much about his own personality, his own limitations as an 
observer, and the impact of Burke on his times. 


621. Mansfield, Harvey C., Jr. Burke on Christianity, pp. 864-865. In his brief 
Mr. B’s Answer to a Sceptic, For Mrs, Burke, Burke attacks the skepticism of Dudley 
North by asserting the possibility rather than the necessity or the urgency of Chris- 
tianity. Thus it appears that Burke himself was a skeptic rather than a Christian. 


622. Hart, Jeffrey. Burke on Christianity: A Response to Harvey Mansfield, pp. 866- 
867. Edmund Burke was a Christian, not a skeptic. His Mr. B’s Answer to a Sceptic, 
For Mrs. Burke advises North how to be a Christian. 
| —Robert C. Steensma 


STUDIES IN THE LITERARY IMAGINATION, I:1, April 1968. 


623. Blount, Paul G. Matthew Arnold on Wordsworth, pp. 3-11. In his comments on 
Wordsworth, Arnold shows that he is a typical Victorian. Arnold considered Words- 
worth to be a “healer” for his own age, but unsuccessful in alleviating the sickness of 
the Victorian period. In his poetry Arnold is respectful to Wordsworth, but in his prose 
he is more critical, accusing Wordsworth of withdrawal. His edition of Wordsworth’s 
poetry in. 1879 and his critical essay for that edition helped to keep Wordsworth’s repu- 
tation high. In general, Arnold reveals his own Victorian position, namely that he was 
unable to find in Wordsworth the cure for the sickness of the present age and unable to 
fird in the present a new religion that would provide the solace Wordsworth once gave. 


624. Feltes, N. N. Phrenology: from Lewes to George Eliot, pp. 13-22. The devel- 
opment of Eliot’s positivism was through her husband’s knowledge of phrenology and 
his belief that phrenology had established “the physical basis of mind.” Lewes studied 
and deepened his knowledge of phrenology and set out. “to show the death of meta- 
physical philosophy and the birth of Positive Science.” Eliot reveals her knowledge of 
phrenology in her novels by describing characters according to phrenological categories, 
by using the diction of phrenology, and by equating mental acts with the nervous system. 
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625. Sutherland, Raymond Carter. The “St. John Sense” Underlying THE EAGLE: 
A FRAGMENT by Tennyson—“To Whom the Vision Came.” pp. 23-35. The “St. 
John Sense” underlying Tennyson’s poem can be understood only in light of his mysti- 
cism. In the Episcopal church the lectern-pulpit in the shape of an eagle was the symbol 
of the gospels generally. Tennyson’s poem has three lines of development: “the bird 
of prey motif, the Roman symbol of empire and Jove, and the evangelical-Johannine 
imagery.” 


626. Colburn, William E. Ruskin and Browning: The Poet’s Responsibility, pp. 37-46. 
. Ruskin and Browning differed about the artist’s responsibility to his audience. Ruskin 
objected that Browning’s language and methods were too compressed and difficult for 
his readers; Browning admitted to Ruskin that “we don’t read poetry the same way” but 
made no concessions for his work. Although Ruskin praised The Bishop Orders his 
Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church, he missed much of the poem’s complexity. He always. 
felt that Elizabeth Barrett Browning was the greater poet, and after her death the two 
men had little correspondence. 


627. Donaghy, Henry J. THE RING AND THE BOOK: Its Conception, Current 
Reputation, and Meaning, pp. 47-66. The source for Browning’s poem is pure fact, 
to which he added the truth of his imagination. The dramatic monologues in the poem ` 
are a means of creating a “panoramic view of man.” Since 1935 criticism of the poem 
has been concerned with its historical accuracy or inaccuracy and has ignored the 
imaginative truth Browning brought to bear upon his source. The major fault of the 
poem 15 not its historical inaccuracy but its prolixity. 


628. Baylen, Joseph O. Some Memories of an Edwardian Childhood, 1905, pp. 67-71. 
David S. Crowthers was a clerk in a Tyneside factory until his death in 1965. He wrote 
several reminiscences of his childhood in England during the Edwardian period. [One 
of his essays is reprinted.] 


ງ 1:2, October 1968. 


629. Spivey, Ted R. George Eliot: Victorian Romantic and Modern Realist, pp. 5-21. 
Eliot is a Victorian in that she is both a romantic idealist and a modern realist. with an 
ethical rationalism and an emotional emphasis. Her realism is shown by her depiction 
of characters who search for a higher spiritual state but are defeated by the nature of 
modern life and by the egoism of those who should be, but are not, true leaders. A 
study of her work shows “an understanding of the complex relationships between the 
Romantic Revival, Victorianism, and both modern realism and neo-romanticism.” Of 
the three types of modern novelists—realists, neo-romantics, and naturalists—she is a 
realist. 


630. Colburn, William E. Victorian Translations of Zola, pp. 23-32. With the excep- 
tion of the Lutetian Society, English publishers expurgated Zola in translation. The best 
example of a Victorian translation of Zola is the work of Vizetelly, who conveyed 
Zola’s ideas more than his style and tone. Unlike the bowdlerized translations, the 
Lutetian Society’s editions, privately issued are definitive. Only in recent years has a 
true estimate of Zola been possible. 


631. Dahl, James C. Kurtz, Marlow, Conrad and the Human Heart of Darkness, 
pp. 33-40. In Heart of Darkness, Kurtz reverts to savagery because his intellectual 
European background has given him no awareness of primitive reality. Like Kurtz, 
Marlow is changed by his African experience and is saved from Kurtz’s fate by his 
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gospel of work. Marlow’s self-discovery is of his own dark side and of the superficiality 
of European culture: both are failures of idealism . 


632. Donaghy, Henry J. Love and Mr. Wells: A Shelleyan Search for the Epipsyche, 
pp. 41-50. In his novels Wells treats love ostensibly as unromantic, yet he invests it 
with Shelleyan idealism. The women in his fiction are never equal to the ideal female 
needed by the protagonist. Wells’s treatment of love and marriage is cynical but not 
deterministic, because faith, though never realized, is ever present. 


633. Robillard, Douglas. Landscape with Figures: The Early Fiction of John Cowper 
Powys, pp. 51-58. Like Hardy, Powys saw nature as an elemental, destructive force 
affecting people’s lives. His characters tend to be “types representing forms of behavior,” 
who, like nature, are both creative and destructive. His best novels are Wolf Solent 
(1929), which treats the life of one person and his development, and A Glastonbury 
Romance (1932), a panoramic novel about an entire locale. Powys’s later novels deal 
with fantasy and the grotesque and are unlike the more fixed and realistic earlier works. 


634. McMichael, Barbara. Hell Is Oneself; An Examination of the Concept of Dam- 
nation in Charles Williams’ DESCENT INTO HELL, pp. 59-71. In his novels Williams 
presents a “revitalization of Christian mythology as a solution to the problems of modern 
man.” His major theme is the process of damnation caused by an intensification of 
self. Being damned is choosing to exist in a state of illusion; hell is composed of those 
who will not admit reality. Lawrence Wentworth, the protagonist of Descent Into Hell, 
exemplifies this concept of damnation, for he refuses the ways out of self open to him: 
love, scholarship, and repentance. He descends into the “inhuman state of infinite 
illusion.” Williams believes man must choose to grow or to die. 


635. McMichael, Charles T. Aldous Huxley’s ISLAND: The Final Vision, pp. 73-82. 
This novel brings together the principal ideas of all of Huxley’s previous work and adds 
the new concept that woman is necessary for the spiritual enlightenment of society. It 
is a utopian novel based on freedom and mystical revelation, where man sees himself 
as he really is and becomes aware of the true nature of spiritual reality. In his earlier 
works Huxley shows that a man-woman relationship leads to hopelessness and despair, 
but in Island woman serves as a spiritual guide for man’s quest. The novel offers a 
mystical solution to the spiritual sickness of the modern world. 


636. Biles, Jack I. Piggy: Apologia Pro Vita Sua, pp. 83-109. In Lord of the Flies, 
Piggy is the most complex of the four main characters. Although Golding says that 
Piggy is a scientist and a short-sighted rationalist, he is more than this and can almost 
be called heroic. Ostracized, harassed, physically limited, Piggy is “imbued with a 
pathos that makes him highly appealing.” Once he is free from Jack’s authoritarianism, 
Piggy reveals his ingenuity, gentleness, and desire for friendship. 

—Arthur E. Waterman 


STUDIES IN SHORT FICTION, V:2, Winter 1968. 


637. Boyce, Benjamin. English Short Fiction in the Eighteenth Century: A Preliminary 
View, pp. 95-112. The main kinds of short fiction in the 18th century were the charac- 
ter sketch, the “Oriental” tale, allegorical narrative, tales of passion, and the “Shandean 
fragment.” Both the latter and the character sketch anticipated 20th-century practices. 
The moralizing in the short forms was also often productive of literary “realism.” In 
form and technique, however, they reflected the taste of the day for letters and con- 
versation. Physical settings were generally neglected; the language was highly formal. 
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There was little agreement at the time on length or the quan of incident to be 
encompassed, 


638. Conarroe, Joel O. Melville’s Bartleby and Charles Lamb, pp. 113-118. Lamb 
influenced the characterization, style, humor, and even the title of Bartleby the 
Scrivener. The tone and structure of Bartleby are both patterned on the familiar essay 
as written by Lamb. Lamb’s method is also reflected in the presentation of the charac- 
ters in a series of near caricatures. In Lamb's Oxford in the Vacation the name 
“Bartlemy” appears in context with “scrivener” and “dead-letter days,” suggesting a 
possible source for Melville, who marked numerous passages in his personal copy of 
the Final Memoirs of Lamb. 


639. Cameron, Allen Barry. The Heroine in THE KNIGHT’S TALE, pp. 119-127. In 
Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale the heroine, Emily, is deliberately ‘“de-individualized” as a 
character to point up her metaphoric function. She is a personification of man’s need to 
order and unify himself. Her marriage with Palamon represents the harmonization of 
divine and human order. She is also a symbol of a deeper reality—the generative May 
Queen, the fertility principle, wed to the life-giving May King (Palamon) in a meta- 
phorical representation of the life-death continuum in the natural order. She is lastly 
a social symbol. To attain her means to maintain social order. 


640, Schulz, Max F. Epilogue to SEYMOUR: AN INTRODUCTION: Salinger and 
the Crisis of Consciousness, pp. 128-138. Clues to the “imaginative impasse” now 
troubling Salinger can be found in Seymour: An Introduction, the most ambitious 
creative effort of Buddy Glass, Salinger’s fictional spokesman. Buddy shows himself 
to be the victim of a “despotism of the senses,” destructive of one’s self-identity and 
thus of one’s imaginative contro] of experience. Although he embraces Zen’s indis- 
criminate love of all things, he wishes also to practice the highly discriminating art of 
writing. Buddy is thus a “skillful dramatization of a creative mind at the crossroads.” 


641. Hagopian, John V. The Fathers of J. F. Powers, pp. 139-153. Powers’s first two 
clerical stories are dramatically opposed—-Lions, Harts, Leaping Does being tenderly 
elegiac, Prince of Darkness far more sardonic and less compassionate. The first deals 
with a good priest who dies without finding a divine sign within himself, although he 
doubtlessly achieves Divine grace in his final humility, charity, and compassion. The 
second concerns a worldly priest seeking his own self-advancement. The story is per- 
vaded with an irony so astringent that it is cruel, albeit well deserved by the fat, glutton- 
ous Father Burner. 


642. Murray, Michael H. Liam O’Flaherty and the Speaking Voice, pp. 154-162. 
As a story writer, O'Flaherty displays a puzzling unevenness which cannot be explained 
merely by attributing his more successful stories to a facility in “Nature themes.” 
O’Flaherty’s imagery, dialogue, and the entire fabric of his narrative disintegrate when- 
ever he turns from his primary function as a story teller to self-conscious commentary 
on life. Inappropriate imagery, careless structure, and tedious repetition characterize the 
“story of philosophical statement” in O'Flaherty. The author's talents are best dis- 
played in those stories closest to the oral tradition of story-telling. 


643. Bluefarb, Sam. What We Don’t Know Can Hurt Us, pp. 163-170. One possible 
meaning for Mark Schorer’s What We Don’t Know Hurts Us is that while ignorance 
of another’s needs can lead to misunderstanding and even tragedy, greater understanding, 
if not sympathy, may follow from this. The boy begins to see his father as a lonely 
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and bewildered man who needs the very love that he, the father, has denied his son. The 
father realizes that the boy is one who needs him rather than one who demands from 
him. By the end of the story the father, mother, and son have drawn toward each 
other through understanding, but one senses that “they still have a long way to go.”. 


644, Holland, Robert B. Macomber and the Critics, pp. 171-178. Commentators on 
Hemingway’s Short, Happy Life of Francis Macomber have ignored the statement in 
the story that “Mrs. Macomber, in the car, had shot at the buffalo.” To characterize 
her as a murderess is to ignore this. unequivocal statement. Critics have either read 
carelessiy or been unable to recognize or give credence to “honest words.” Perhaps also 
they have fallen prey to a priori judgments based on Freudian psychology, existentialism, 
myth, or some other frame of reference. Hemingway’s great exactitude with words 
and his rhetorical matter-of-factness are ignored to support erroneous interpretations 
of the story. ` 


645. Williams, Porter, Jr. Story and Frame in Conrad’s THE TALE, pp. 179-185. 
The “frame story” (the captain’s illicit relationship with the woman listening to him) 
is more than simply a device to provide a listener for the captain’s narrative. Repeatedly 
the captain’s evaluations of his actions at sea contain an evaluation of his relationship 
with the woman. Both the frame story and the principal narrative are illuminated 
simultaneously by Conrad’s remarks on “the betrayal of values, deceit, passion, treach- 
ery, and the need for absolution.” 


646. Turner, Frederick W., II. Hawthorne’s Black Veil, pp. 186-187. Like Ethan 
Brand and Goodman Brown, Minister Hooper cannot discover how much a part of 
himself and of the universe is composed of the power of evil. The veil he wears is a 
symbol of his inability to answer a question that must be the most crucial one in his 
life because of his profession. The veil is a “convenient symbol” of the impossibility of 
man’s ever discovering how much of himself and of existence belongs to the power of 
darkness. 


647. Fabian, David R. Joyce’s THE SISTERS: Gnomon, Gnomic, Gnome, pp. 187- 
189. Joyce’s use of the word “gnomon” (meaning an incomplete geometrical figure) 
in The Sisters is intended to point up not only Father Flynn’s incomplete existence but 
also the boy-narrator’s. With the death of the priest, however, the boy may now begin 
to “box his corner,” i.e., fill the void of his gnomical boyhood. By implication Joyce 
also characterizes the priest’s utterances as gnomic and his disease as a “terribly irk- 
some gnome.” 


648, Atkins, Anselm. Ironic Action in AFTER THE STORM, pp. 189-192. In this 
story Hemingway uses not only his technique of understatement for irony but also 
another highly effective ironic device—irony of action. The main plot of the sponge 
fisherman’s unsuccessful attempt to break into a sunken passenger liner is in contrast 
to but ironically reinforces the secondary plot of the liner’s failure, during a storm, 
to reach open water by a few hundred yards. The sense of horror evoked is smothered 
at once by the calculating, objective, everydayness of the sponge diver in narrating 
the story. l 


649, Dendinger, Lloyd N. Stephen Crane’s Inverted Use of the Key Images of THE 
RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER, pp. 192-194. Three episodes in The Open 
Boat involve “thematic inversions” of three key images in The Ancient Mariner. In- 
stead of an albatross, a gull comes to the- desperate men in the lifeboat, but they do 
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not kill it. Instead of the lighthouse, a windtower is used to symbolize the indifference 
of nature. Instead of the water snakes, a shark swims near the boat. But the man 
who sees it swears at it; he does not bless it. These inversions illustrate: the naturalist’s 
rejection of the Romantic principle that experience may produce moral certainty. 
—John J. Patton 


STYLE, J:1, Winter 1967. 


650. Bailey, Richard W. Current Trends in the Analysis of Style, pp. 1-14. There are 
four approaches to style. For the intuitional critic, style is an effable quality which is 
perceived at the reader’s nerve endings. Descriptive stylistics aims at the description 
and labelling of the structural relations in a text. Comparative stylistics considers other 
forms a work might have taken either by comparing it to another work of literature or 
making explicit the selection the author has made from the resources offered by the 
language. Gestalt stylistics is based on the assumption that style is a figure somehow 
defined on a background or norm. 


651. Read, Herbert. The Intangibility of Poetic Style, pp. 15-28. The critic of poetry 
must rely on his sensibility and an intuitive awareness of intangible values. There are 
no rules; yet what the characteristics of genuine poetry are has been demonstrated by 
Coleridge. Classical critics like Winters maintain, however, that the words in poetry 
are primarily conceptual and that the poem is an act of moral judgment. This pre- 
cludes the exercise of open sensibility and leads to an attitude of indifference or incom- 
prehension of surrealist poetry. The colloquial humanism of most contemporary poetry 
lacks most of the excellences enumerated by Coleridge. | 


652, Chatman, Seymour. Stylistics: Quantitative and Qualitative, pp. 29-43. Statistical 
stylistics (“stylometrics”) which serves bibliography, authorship identification, and the 
dating or reconstruction of texts, must be distinguished from the stylistic research serving 
literary analysis. Defining style as a product of individual choices and patterns of 
choices among linguistic possibilities, stylistic variations of linguistic features which 
can be investigated and lend themselves to computer analysis include phonology, 
morphology and syntax (phonostylistics, morphostylistics, syntactostylistics). 


653. Duffy, John J. Walter Pater’s Prose Style: An Essay in Theory and Analysis, 
pp. 45-63. A reappraisal of Pater’s style must be undertaken from a descriptive point 
of view, and must consider problems of structure, meter, and stress. Pater’s prose 
cannot be described simply in musical terms; it demonstrates at least two different sets 
of characteristics, of which only one is technically melodic and the other pictorial. 


654. Tillotson, Geoffrey. Ars Celare Artem?, pp. 65-68. Whether or not the medium 
of communication is noticed is not, as Coleridge maintained, a division between verse 
and prose or sorts of prose, but one between kinds of readers—those aware of art and 
those not aware of it. 





, 1:2, Spring 1967, 


655. Hill, Archibald. Some Further Thoughts on Grammaticality and Poetic Language, 
pp. 81-91. Contrary to Harry Levin’s views, poetic sentences deviant from grammatical 
norms must not be judged by the possibility of similar distortions of all sentences gram- 
matically parallel to the ones poetically modified. They are distortions for a special 
effect, brought about either by shifting order or by substituting an abnormal word for 
one which is expected in a given construction. The reconstruction of the underlying 
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normal utterance is often possible, and is useful for the understanding of the total 
meaning of a poem, 


656. Gunter, Richard. Structure and Style in Poems: A Paradox, pp. 93-106. In 
analyzing a poem like Tennyson’s The Eagle, one comes to realize that the concept of 
style as choice can only be maintained if the structural controlling factors cf poetic 
design that govern that choice are recognized. 


657. Stauffer, Donald Barlow. The Two Styles of Poe’s Ms. FOUND IN A BOTTLE, 
pp. 107-120. The story’s texture of mixed fact and fantasy is achieved by the inter- 
weaving of the “plausible” and the “arabesque” styles. Whereas at the beginning the 
plausible style which aims at authenticity and appeals to reason is predominant, the 
arabesque style, which uses a wide range of stylistic devices to create an effect of 
heightened emotion, prevails at the end. The tension between rationality and madness, 
the progression of the narrator’s disintegration of mind, is marked by a corresponding 
progression of style. 


658. Beaumont, Charles A. The Rising and Falling Metaphor in Pope’s ESSAY ON 
MAN, pp. 121-130. Throughout his Essay on Man Pope uses the rising and falling 
metaphor “as a means of attack on those men who fail to follow Nature’s path and 
thus deviate upward or downward from man’s appointed place in the order of creation.” 


659. Champion, Larry S. Body Vs. Soul in George Herbert’s THE COLLAR, pp. 131- 
137. The conflict in the poem is not presented in the form of a continuous statement 
of rebellion against God, but in the form of an alternating dialogue between the body 
anc the soul, developed in four distinct movements and carefully articulated in rhyme, 
meter, and imagery. 


660. Purdy, Strother B. Language as Art: The Ways of Knowing in Henry James’s 
CRAPY CORNELIA, pp. 139-149. In accordance with James’s concept of word asso- 
ciation, Crapy Cornelia hinges upon the uses of a small number of words: “tone” on 
the thematic level, and “know” in the dialogue in which two intelligent characters carry 
on what amounts to a courting in word-play. It is a demonstration of James’s artistic 
responsiveness to language as speech, unknown in the 19th-century novel. For him 
reality lies in the representation of consciousness. 


661. Doyno, Victor. Poetic Language and Transformation, pp. 151-157. A compari- 
son of Lowell’s 1790 with the memoirs of General Thiebault, mentioned in the poem’s 
subtitle, reveals that the poet while drawing heavily on his source, condenses it through 
the subtlety of his language, and treats it more dramatically and more objectively by 
creating a different perceiver-narrator who contrasts with the King and implicitly with 
the whole situation. . 


——n 1:3, Fall 1967. 


662. Sutton, Walter. Beyond the Image: The Sentence and the Writer’s Viewpoint, 
pp. 183-196. Modernist theory of the image has limited the study of poetic form. 
Fuller and more varied interpretation should focus on the sentence as a formal, not 
merely grammatical, unit of expression, and the writer’s viewpoint, or general outlook, 
as a basic organizing principle. 


663. Gopnik, Irwin, and Myrna Gopnik. Toward a Theory of Style: The Law of Max- 
imal Form, pp. 197-214. The best way to reveal the unique structure of a poem is to 
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regard the poem as “that member of a paraphrastic set in which verbal resources are 
maximally organized so as to approximate an ideal state” It means considering the 
possible transformations of sentences or parts of sentences which are paraphrases of 
another, and realizing their structural significance as linguistic-poetic devices. 


664. Davie, Donald. Language to Literature, The Long Way Round, pp. 215-220. 
Literature and language are two distinct communication systems which employ the 
same set of signs that may be decoded differently by the linguist and the literary critic. 
The linguist who applies structural methods and terminology in literary criticism is in 
danger of neglecting the artistic conventions and historical dimensions of literature. 


665. Bailey, Richard W. Language to Literature: A Rejoinder, pp. 221-224. Structural 
linguists are not militantly synchronic but believe that synchronic study should come 
before diachronic comparison. They believe that the diction of poetry cannot be con- 
sidered without some notion of the nature of the language system. For literary criticism 
linguistics also has much to offer in the specification of the traits of the language of 
certain artistic conventions and period styles. 


666. Skelton, Robin. The Masterpoet and the Multiple Tradition: The Poetry of Ben 
Jonson, pp. 225-246. In his prose and satiric verse Jonson attempted to present an 
example of the ideal poet who expresses social attitudes which are proper, or expedient, 
or amusing, in the context of the everyday world in which he lives. As a master poet, 
Jonson was aware of genres and of the possible range of language within set poetic 
modes and literary tradition. In fusing classical and native traditions, he was trying 
to create and dominate a national culture, and to establish the poet’s role in the new 
society. 

—W. Herget 


THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XXII:3, Spring 1968. 


667. Shattuck, Charles H. A Victorian Stage Manager: George Cressal Ellis, pp. 102- 
112. [Information is given on Ellis (1809-1875), one of the best Victorian stage man- 
agers and stage directors, undeservedly forgotten today. Several Shakespeare prompt 
books prepared by him are still extant.] (Illustrated) 


668. Jackson, Allan S. Little Known Theatrical Prints of the Eighteenth Century, 
pp. 113-116. The lack of pictorial material representing London theaters between 1700 
and 1750 is partly compensated for by several satirical prints [here described]. 
(Illustrated) 


669. Stump, Ray Walter. Indiana University Acquires New Collection of Nineteenth 
Century Plays, pp. 120-121. [A description of a collection of more than 6,000 British 
plays printed between 1800 and 1850, now in the Lilly ມ. of Indiana University.] 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 105, Fall 1968, 


670. Cooke, J. W. Freedom in the Thought of Henry David Thoreau, pp. 1-3. 
Though occasionally pessimistic on the subject, “Thoreau consistently asserted the 
ability of men to become truly free individuals.” He especially worried about govern- 
ment restraints in hampering individual liberty. He retained some of the ideas of the 
Founding Fathers on freedom, though the idea of a natural right to liberty had faded 
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in his day. Liberty comes through “an integrated self culture” and “in union with the 


oversoul.” 
— William K. Bottorff 


TRIVIUM, HI, May 1968. 


671. Evans, D. Simon. Dau Gopi o Destun [Two Copies of a Text], pp. 30-47. [Two 
similar Welsh versions, one from the early 14th, and one from the late 15th century, 
of an account of the burial of Arthur of Glastonbury are transcribed and their dating 
documented.] (In Welsh) 


672. Evans, W. O. Gawain’s New Pentangle, pp. 92-93. The word “new” associated 
with Gawain’s pentangle in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight does not mean “newly 
painted” nor a new or unusual device for Gawain to wear. “New” is associated with 
the fact that Gawain, so commonly a hero of courtly love, is in this tale an example 
of how a man can live by both the Christian concept of “clannes” and the French 
“cortaysye.” 


673. Williams, Gordon. A Sample of Elizabethan: Sexual Periphrasis, pp. 94-100. 
References to fish and stagnant water are commonly used to allude to sex in Eliza- 
bethan drama. Examples from Shakespeare, Massinger, Middleton, Chapman, and 
others show the extent and varieties of this convention, perhaps related to the spread 
of syphilis across Europe at this time. 

—Phillips G. Davies 


TWAINIAN, XXVI:1, January-February 1967. 


674. Mark Twain Items Published Elsewhere, pp. 1-4. [Reprint of abstracts of articles 
on Twain that have appeared in AES during the past year.] 


675. Letter from Judge A. W. (Gus) Oliver, p. 4. [Letter of April 24, 1910, to Albert 
Bigelow Paine recalls incidents with Twain in Nevada.] 


676. Letter from Tracy Robinson, p. 4. [Letter to Paine, February 10, 1912, recalls 
Robinson’s first reading Twain in Panama in the 1860’s. To be continued.] 


, XXVI:2, March-April 1967. 


677. Letters from Emma B, Thayer and S. L. Severance, p. 2. [Letters to Albert Bigelow 
Paine from Mrs. Thayer, June 22, 1907, and from Severance, November 23, 1911, and 
March 13, 1912, recall incidents of Twain’s trip on the Quaker City in 1867.] 


678. Letter from John P. Vollmer, p. 3. [Letter from Vollmer to Paine, December 26, 
1911, recalls meeting Twain en route to California via Panama.] 


679. Letter to Paine from Tracy Robinson, p. 4. [Conclusion of letter about meeting 
Twain in Aspinwall, Panama.] 


, AXVI:3, May-June 1967. 


680. Mark Twain’s Room-Mate in St. Louis—Burrough, p. 1. Two letters to Albert 
Bigelow Paine from Ida Burrough Coil (Coit?), January 9, 1911, and Mary Burrough, 
January 19, 1912, show that Jacob Hutchinson Burrough was Twain’s friend in St. Louis 
in the 1850’s. It was not Frank E. Burrough as cited in Paine’s Mark Twain. [The letters 
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are printed and contain a copy of a letter from Twain to Frank Estil Burrough, son of 
J. H. Burrough.] 


681. Letters from Clara Stanchfield, pp. 1-3. [Two letters from Clara Stanchfield, for 
whom Clara Clemens was named, and one from John Brown, son of the author of Rob 
and His Friends, recall Twain in England and France.] | 


682. Letters from Joe Goodman, pp. 3-4. [Three letters to Paine from Twain’s editor 
on the Virginia City Enterprise, February 22, (7), September 18, 1912, and November 
22, 1912, tell mostly about Goodman himself, but enclose a copy of a review from the 
Daily Alta California, October 3, 1866, of Twain’s lecture on the Sandwich Islands. 
Letters and review are printed.] 


683. Letters from J. Y. W. MacAlister to Paine, p. 4. [Two letters from Twain’s Lon- 
don friend, June 17, 1910, and August 22, 1910, indicate that MacAlister had some 
two hundred letters from Twain and relate an anecdote about Twain.] 


, XXVI:4, July-August 1967. 


684. Letiers to Paine from Charles J. Langdon, pp. 1-2. [Letters from the brother of 
Olivia Clemens, March 26 and 31, 1912, tell of Langdon’s absence abroad at the time 
of Olivia’s marriage to Twain.] 


685. Letter from Sam Davis to Paine, p. 2. {Letter of January 12, 1890's (?) from 
Twain’s fellow worker on the Territorial ‘Enterprise tells of Joe Goodman’s financial 
difficulties and comments on Twain.] 


686. Letters from Fred J. Hall to Paine, pp. 2-3. [Letters of October 8, 1908, and 
October 25, 1912, mention Hall’s association with Twain in Webster & Company.] 


687. Letters from Susan Crane to Paine, pp. 3-4. [Seven previously unpublished letters 
from Twain’s sister-in-law, January to October, 1912, include details about Twain in 
Elmira and about his last years.] 

—James C. Austin 


VICTORIAN POETRY, YI:2, Summer 1968. 


688. Wolfe, Patricia A. The Paradox of Self: A Study of Hopkins’ Spiritual Conflict 
in the “Terrible” Sonnets, pp. 85-103. Hopkins passed through three spiritual crises 
recorded in the “terrible” sonnets and traced in diary, letter, and sermon. Working 
as an artist, not a moralist, he sees man creating an inscape of his own awareness and 
then fighting to preserve this creation from loss within the larger vision of God. Man 
must first realize his finiteness, then recognize he is “infinitesimal” and through oe 
“partake of the infinite.” Redemption after acceptance of human imperfection is ‘ 
stress from the Holy Ghost.” “God alone can perceive an inscape in its entirety.” 


689. Shmiefsky, Marvel. A Study in Aesthetic Relativism: Pater’s Poetics, pp. 105-124. 
Though Pater liked Wordsworth’s poetics, his view was not “Romantic subjectivism” 
but “scientific determinism.” Particularist in reducing aesthetics to individual responses, 
Pater builds a theory of organic form out of the power of understanding in a work’s 
relation between thought and word in the artist’s mind. Thus contemplation, not action, 
is the end of art, but as a “sixth sense in Pater’s gamut of sensory experience.” Such 
“passive escapism” in the belief that “the senses are what the mind decides is real” is 
the opposite of the Victorian moral aesthetic. 


105 
690. Raymond, Meredith B. Swinburne Among the Nightingales, pp. 125-141. Swin- 
burne’s On the Cliffs sets out his poetics. In five parts the poem answers five questions 
about the creative process. The cliffs stand for objective and subjective worlds and 
link with Sappho, whose nightingale-voice erases time and space in an act of love 
through using song to revive the memory of Appollonian inspiration. Italic passages are 
translations from Cassandra’s hymns in Sophocles’s Oresteia and detail the fate of the 
false (i.e., given to the material world alone) priestess of Appollo. The theme “is ortho- 
dox and public rather than . . . hallucinatory and private.” 


691. Tobias, R. C. The Year’s Work in Victorian Poetry: 1967, pp. 143-174. [This 
extended bibliographical essay deals with “general topics and anthologies and collec- 
tions of essays” (pp. 143-146), Arnold, Browning, and Tennyson (pp. 146-160), and 
minor poets and essayists (pp. 161-174).] 


692. Short, Clarice. Childe Roland, Pedestrian, pp. 175-177. Robert Browning's Childe 
Roland to the Dark Tower Came contains no evidence that Roland rides, but much 
evidence that he is afoot. 


693. Maurer, Oscar. Bishop Blougram’s “French Book,” pp. 177-179. In Browning’s 
Bishop Blougram’s Apology the French book the bishop cites on the naturalistic origin 
of privacy during the sexual act is probably Denis Diderot’s Supplément au voyage de 
Bougainville/Sur Pinconvénient d’attacher des idées morales à certaines actions physiques 
qui n’en comportent pas. 


694. Brown, Bernadine. Robert Browning’s THE ITALIAN IN ENGLAND, pp. 179- 
183. This work uses military images on a religious theme to show that religion is a war. 
The Italian hides in a tomb-like crypt for three days during Easter and is freed by a 
Madonna-like peasant woman. His escape by sea is a symbolic rebirth and baptism. 
But his desire for revenge prevents him from returning as a liberator to Italy. 


695. Winchester, Otis. The Victorian Autumnal-Evening Pastoral, p. 184. Victorian 
pastoral tends toward the nostalgic, the melancholy, and the autumnal in contrast with 
the Renaissance vernal bloom in pastoral. 


696. Moews, Daniel D. The “Prologue” to IN MEMORIAM: A Commentary on Lines 
5, 17, and 32, pp. 185-187. Any particular gloss on planets, systems, orbs, light, and 
shade diminishes their careful ambiguity as foci for themes in Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 


697. Perrine, Laurence. Thomas Hardy’s GOD-FORGOTTEN, pp. 187-188. Hardy’s 
poem gains evocatively when the last stanza is seen as implying God’s ending suffering 
by killing sufferers. 

—John Lindberg 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, XI:4, June 1968. 


698. Baumgarten, Murray. Carlyle and SPIRITUAL OPTICS, pp. 503-522. In 
Froude’s edited version of Carlyle’s Spiritual Optics, the unfinished essay is made to 
seem the declaration of a prophet; in the original Ms we see Carlyle trying to find a 
way of clarifying and adequately presenting his beliefs and reconciling divergent posi- 
tions through an appropriate persona. [Baumgarten summarizes the argument of the 
essay, indicates Froude’s omissions, points out evidence of Carlyle’s rhetorical struggles, 
and then prints the essay exactly as it appears in the Ms.] 
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699. Millgate, Jane. Recent Work on the Brontés (rev.-art.), pp. 523-528. Gérin’s 
Charlotte Bronté: The Evolution of Genius effectively emphasizes the significance of 
Charlotte’s experiences away from the Parsonage; although the bibliography is inade- 
quate, the text is a “paradigm” of what can be achieved by patient devotion to facts. 
Ewbank’s Their Proper Sphere: A Study of the Bronté Sisters as Early Victorian 
Female Novelists is successful in delineating Anne’s devotion to truth over artistry and 
Charlotte’s concern with the role of woman, but less so in its treatment of Emily as 
exhibiting Victorian moral values. Martin’s The Accents of Persuasion: Charlotte 
Bronté’s Novels provides insights on all Charlotte’s novels though it “lacks structural 
unity” and seems “over-extended.” Q. D. Leavis’s introduction to the Penguin Jane Eyre 
is “the most impressive survey essay on the novel which has appeared.” 


700. Lucas, John. Mrs. Gaskell Reconsidered (rev.-art., Arthur Pollard, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Novelist and Biographer, Manchester, 1965; Edgar Wright, Mrs. Gaskell, The Basis for 
Reassessment, London and New York, 1965; The Letters of Mrs. Gaskell, ed. J. A. V. 
Chapple and Arthur Pollard, Cambridge, Mass., 1967), pp. 528-533. Pollard’s study 
is “almost unbelievably simple-minded,” contributing nothing to Mrs. Gaskell’s rehabil- 
itation. Despite flaws resulting partly from too great allegiance to his thesis, Wright’s 
book is “interesting and useful” and “one with which we can profitably take issue.” 
The Letters are “meticulously edited”; they give a good portrait of Mrs. Gaskell’s per- 
sonality, but reveal little about her attitude toward writing. 


701. Goode, John. Minor Nineteenth-Century Fiction (rev.-art.), pp. 534-538. The 
need for easily available editions of the minor but significant fiction of the 19th 
century makes the publication of Trollope’s An Eye for an Eye, Collins’s No Name, 
Ouida’s Under Two Flags, and Burnett's The Making of a Marchioness in the Doughty 
Library Series, and Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon, Broughton’s Not Wisely But Too Well, 
and Buliwer-Lytton’s Falkland in the First Novel Library Series welcome. However, 
the plan of republishing only first novels is not wholly defensible, and both series are 
badly edited and poorly served by the introductions. 


702. Ricks, Christopher. Arnold Once More (rev.-art., William A. Madden, Matthew 
Arnold: A Study of the Aesthetic Temperament in Victorian England, Bloomington, 
1967; G. Robert Stange, Matthew Arnold: The Poet as Humanist, Princeton, N.J., 
1967), pp. 539-545. Both books are ones “we should be grateful for” but both finally 
achieve only “dilute distinction.” Madden’s book fails in accuracy, Stange’s follows 
rhetoric into confusion. Both fail to meet directly the question of the value of Arnold’s 
poetry as poetry. 

—Wendell V. Harris 


VOYAGES, 1:1 and 2, Winter-Spring 1968. 


703. Bann, Stephen. Concrete Poetry and the Recent Work of Robert Lax, pp. 80-81. 
In the early stage of his development Concrete Art was crucial to the work of Eugen 
Gomringer, and “the recent poetry of Robert Lax bears witness to a similar conviction 
of the need to forge a connection between poetic and pictorial form, and to exclude 
from poetry that redundancy of images which has been progressively eliminated in post- 
Cubist painting.” Yet, the relationship between Gomringer and Lax is not only on the 
technical level. What links the two poets together is “a radical reduction of technical 
devices, and an intimate relationship between simple devices such as inversion and 
repetition which are retained, and the spiritual or ວະຍ burden of the poem.” 
—Benjamin Franklin V 
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WISCONSIN STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 1:2, Spring-Summer 
1961, | 


704. Bree, Germaine. “New” Poetry in France and the United States, pp. 5-11. Bos- 
quet, in the preface to his anthology, Thirty-Five Young American Poets, suggests that 
the free, vigorous, but formless verse produced in the United States after World War II 
arises from the poets’ anti-intellectualism as well as from their ambivalence toward 
American society. He fails to recognize that young French poets are still seeking a 
rational, coherent poetics in the wake of their own post-war Surrealist movement. 


705. Morse, Samuel French. The Rediscovery of Mina Loy and the Avant Garde, 
pp. 12-19. Mina Loy’s flair for poetic experiment and her peculiar combinations of 
savagery and fantasy, as in Pig Cupid, have gained the favor of Williams, Rexroth, and 
Levertov. However, her work has not yet received the attention, particularly from the 
avant garde, which it deserves. 


706. Riddel, Joseph N. Wallace Stevens’ NOTES TOWARD A SUPREME FICTION, 
pp. 20-42. Stevens’s progress from a poetry of sensation to a poetry of reflection results 
from his efforts to define and revitalize the basis of human experience: the essentially 
pleasing tension between the world of concrete objectivity and abstract subjectivity. 
Poetry and life are one in that unity of existence is achieved in word; that is, poetry 
is properly its own metaphor and a metaphor of human experience because it must be 
abstract; it must change; and it must give pleasure. The sum of human experiences, 
which are necessarily poetic, composes the “supreme fiction”. 


707. Casper, Leonard. Warren and the Unsuspecting Ancestor, pp. 43-49. For War- 
ren, a legacy of a fictionalized past or romanticized future serves to confuse identity 
as well as history. You, Emperors, and Others: Poems 1957-1960, affirms belief in a 
discoverable, objective past; accordingly, his belief in causality, which is necessary to a 
belief in responsibility, is the foundation for identity. Thus, his poetry searches for 
constants among particulars as well as common-places: “Not in spite of all things but 
because of all things, one must love; one must believe in the other, in order to take 
pleasure in self.” 


, 11:3, Fall 1961. 


708. Stratford, Philip. The Uncomplacent Dramatist: Some Aspects of Graham 
Greene’s Theatre, pp. 5-19. The progress in Greene’s novels toward limited action, 
domestic setting, and flexibility of dialogue points not only to his change of genre from 
fiction to drama, but also to a shift in artistic vision. And although his comedy, The 
Complaisant Lover, contains elements characteristic of the novels, it suggests an equally 
significant change in outlook from the earlier narrative and dramatic tragedies. 


709. Aldridge, Owen A. LOLITA and LES LIAISONS DANGEREUSES, pp. 20-26. 
The similarities between Nabokov’s Lolita and the 18th-century novel, Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses, by Choderlos de Laclos, include the use of innuendo, euphemism, a “tone 
of mocking satire,” and avoidance of brutal realism, as well as obvious resemblances 
between two nymphettes; all of which suggests that Lolita is the 20th-century extension 
of ຂ sub-genre which includes Fanny Hill. 


710. Parker, R. B. Farce and Society: The Range of Kingsley Amis, pp. 27-38. 
Take a Girl Like You demonstrates Amis’s attempt at mixing farce and social com- 
ment, two important elements in recent British fiction.’ Amis combines fantasy and 
reality, in similarity to Ionesco and Pinter, but his “existential explanations of character,” 
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and his epistemological humor undercut the social comment and prevent his attainment 
of a balanced “ ‘serio-camedy.’ ” 


711. Lyons, John O. George Orwell's Opaque Glass m 1984, pp. 39-46. Orwell’s 
telescreen, blurred window pane, spectacles, and glass paperweight are images con- 
sistently used to complement his themes of distorted reality and disguised identity, and 
suggest that we seriously regard his desire “to raise political writing to an art.” 


, II:1, Winter 1962. 


712. Kerr, Elizabeth M. AS I LAY DYING as Ironic Quest, pp. 5-17. Faulkner’s 
novel invites comparison with Frye’s analysis, “Mythos of Summer: Romance,” in The 
Anatomy of Criticism. Faulkner’s ironic and satiric inversion of the quest romance 
is consistent throughout, informing character, environment, and the quest itself: “Instead 
of a treasure to be found or a prize to be won, there is a body to be buried.” 


713. Gold, Joseph. The. “Normality” of Snopesism: Universal Themes in Faulkner’s 
THE HAMLET, pp. 25-34. The Varners and Ratliff, as well as the town generally, 
hold the same values signified by Snopesism: avarice and the desire for respectable 
appearances. Flem, while better at the game, is nevertheless simply a catalyst to 
Frenchman Bend’s own weaknesses. Ike presents the alternatives to Snopesism: love, 
innocence, and anti-materialism, which perhaps only an idiot can possess in a Snopes 
world. 


714. Vowles, Richard B. Psychology and Drama: a Selected Bibliography, pp. 35-48. 
This bibliography contains all relevant research in psycho-criticism pertaining to drama 
since 1920, 

— Edward Kearns 


WORKS, I:3, Spring 1968. 


715. Korg, Jacob. The Literary Esthetics of Dada, pp. 43-54. Dadaism began during 
World War I as a sharp reaction against bourgeois society and established literary con- 
ventions. Its prevailing mood was nihilistic and, most purely, its ideal was the creation 
of Nothingness or at least chaos. But from the first, the effort to establish incoherence 
and general disorder led paradoxically to new kinds of order and to metaphysical state- 
ment. Consequently, out of something theoretically negative and self-destructive flow- 
ered something positive and enduring. Just how enduring it has been can be seen in 
such later works as Joyce’s Finnegans Wake, Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury, and 
Beckett’s Waiting for Godot, all of which display the Dadaist concern with experiments 
in language and technique. 


716. Kostelanetz, Richard. Dada and the Future of Fiction, pp. 58-66. The original 
Dadaists largely ignored fiction, preferring instead the visual arts and poetry. Yet a 
distinctly Dadaist fiction did in fact develop. It can be seen as early as 1898 when a 
precursor of the movement, Alfred Jarry, wrote Exploits and Opinions of Doctor Faust- 
roll, Pataphysician and as late as the novels of Barth and Heller. Quite possibly Dadaism 
will offer even more to the future development of fiction because of the particular 
relevance of several of its tenets: (1) the primacy of external reality, (2) the availability 
of all forms and materials for fiction, and (3) the potentiality of a fiction consisting 
mainly of pictures. | 


717. Hart, Lawrence. The New Face of Conformity, pp. 106-113. At present, poetry 
is in a period of decline. There have been no new poets to compare with Eliot and 
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Pound or even Jeffers and Spender, who rose to prominence between about 1912 and 
1930. Instead such contemporary writers as Ginsberg, Ferlinghetti, and Dylan receive 
undeserved praise and engage in a kind of “reciprocal publicizing.” Promoted as rebels, 
these younger poets are scarcely innovators. Indeed, their attitudes, ideas, and tech- 
niques have a rigid sameness about them. 

—J. H. Natterstad 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY STUDIES, 1:5, Spring 1961-62. 


718. Nolde, M. Simon. THE VIOLENT BEAR IT AWAY: A Study in Imagery 
pp. 180-194. Like Faulkner and Warren, O’Connor displays a violent, immoral world, 
but she is also concerned with moral issues and the acceptance or rejection of Christian 
redemption. The Violent Bear It Away is specifically concerned with various reactions 
to the Christian vocation. The unity of this novel depends heavily on three kinds of 
imagery: the Eucharistic, the silence, and the prophetic vocation. 


719, Ryan, Stephen P. James Joyce and Edward Martyn, pp. 200-205. Although Joyce 
and Martyn were on oppposite sides of most issues, they agreed completely on the need 
for an Irish theater which was international in scope rather than national and parochial 
as Yeats and Lady Gregory envisioned it. As a disciple of Ibsen, Martyn objected to 
the “peasant plays” of the Abbey Theatre since they represented only one segment of 
the Irish people. Although Martyn was generally discredited, Joyce chose his play 
The Heather Field as one of the two Irish plays for the English players in Zurich. 


, 1:6 Summer-Fall 1962. 


720. Barnes, Lewis W. Robert Frost: Reconciliation Through Expectancy, Surprise, ` 
and Congruency, pp. 223-237. For Frost, the quality of a poem was dependent on its 
dramatic impact. In Mending Wall and Lodged, expectancy, surprise, and congruency 
are attained by appropriate stress, duration, and pace. 


721. Inserillo, Charles R. Wish and Desire: Two Poles of the Imagination in the Drama 
of Arthur Miller and T. S. Eliot, pp. 247-258. Eliot and Miller differ in their treatment 
of possibility. The romantic Miller constantly plays with “desire” for the unattainable. 
In Eliot, on the other hand, “wish” is limited by the classic view of human limitation. 


722. Linneman, M. Rose Ann. Donne as Catalyst in the Poetry of Elinor Wvlie, Wal- 
lace Stevens, Herbert Read, and William Empson, pp. 264-272. Donne's modernity, 
which rejects nothing in mature experience as unfit for poetry, is reflected in most 
recent poets, but especially in Wylie, Stevens, Read, and Empson. Although Wylie liked 
Donne’s style, metaphors, and paradoxes, Read, Stevens, and Empson were more 
influenced by his intellectualism. 

——Donald Nemanich 
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Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of 
Coldrado, Boulder, and at the University of Ilinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears 
ten times a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the 
calendar’ year. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles 
dealing with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and. English 
language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, 
including abstractors from Abstracts of Folklore Studies. 


Format 


Abstracts within a specific issue are arranged according to journal titles, which 
are in alphabetical order. Issues of a specific journal are in chronological order. Basic 
reference information (journal titles and item numbers) and basic subject information 
(titles of articles and all works, words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguis- 
tically, the Bible, and its books) appear in boldface type. A title within a title is 
indicated by full capitals and boldface type, which is the only special-face type used. 
In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other 
items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. .Quotation. marks are 
used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way 
peculiar to an author. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes. These indexes are keved to 
item number, not page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical 
listing, three types of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles 
of anonymous works dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the 
authors’ names. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but 
includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors of the articles 
abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the 
name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. 


The automation of the AES index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation 
of annual indexes at some future date. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXIX:4, January 1968. 


723. Mays, Milton A. Henry James, or, The Beast in the Palace of Art, pp. 467-487. 
The central theme of James’s fiction is a failure to have “lived”—this is Winterbourne’s 
failure in The Beast in the Jungle. Recurring symbols of the “lived” life were the 
soldier, the businessman, and brother William James. Yet while he admired them, he 
also feared their aggressiveness and potential vulgarity. Spencer Brydon’s alter ego in 
The Jolly Corner represents the author’s ambivalent feelings. The theme can be traced 
from his earliest to his last work and is reinforced in his autobiographical writings. His 
response to the fear of not having lived was his belief, sometimes shaky, in the “life of 
art”—in the struggle for artistic expression experienced by the artist. 


724. Whelan, Robert Emmet, Jr. Hester Prynne’s Little Pearl: Sacred and Profane 
Love, pp. 488-505. Pearl, in The Scarlet Letter, represents allegorically the love of 
Hester and Dimmesdale. Originating in sinful love, she becomes the symbol of a holy 
love that is the salvation of both her parents. Through Dimmesdale’s -catechizing, she 
(like Hester’s and Dimmesdale’s love) is purified, and she personifies the heavenly 
immortality of the two. 


725. Clay, Edward M. The “Dominating” Symbol in Hawthorne’s Last Phase, pp. 506- 
516. The unfinished romances of Hawthorne’s last years were failures because he 
could not settle upon a single unifying symbol. Instead of starting with such a symbol, 
as he did in the earlier romances, he began with several and attempted to join them 
together. His most successful symbols carry the reader back in time no further than 
200 years, the extent of Hawthorne’s ancestry in America. When he tries to carry us 
further, his symbols lack conviction. 


726. Labrie, Ross. Henry James’s Idea of Consciousness, pp. 517-529. James believed 
that consciousness was an ever-changing assimilation and evaluation of the world. The 


enlarging or developing of consciousness was the chief business of life and the key to 
immortality. 


727. Gullason, Thomas A. The Cranes at Pennington Seminary, pp. 530-541. New 
evidence proves that Crane attended the Methodist Pennington Seminary at Pennington, 
New Jersey, from September 1885 through 1887. His father had been principal of the 
school from 1849 to 1858, and other relatives had attended it. There Crane received 
a thorough classical and religious training. Further, his contacts with friends and alumni 
of the school had important influences on his life. 


728. Gollin, Rita. PDERRE’S Metamorphosis of Dante’s INFERNO, pp. 542-545. 
Whereas for Dante, knowledge of sin was the means of overcoming it, Melville uses 
scenes from Dante to bring Pierre to the extremity of guilt and despair. 


729. Frederick, John T. Mellville’s Early. Acquaintance with Bayle, pp. 545-547. Lord 
Lyitleton’s Locke and Bayle, a fictitious dialogue between faith and skepticism, may 
have been a strong influence on Melville’s skepticism. It was the longest selection in 
Lindley Murray’s English Reader, which Melville studied at the Albany Academy in 
1830. 


730. White, William. Whitman and John Swinton: Some Unpublished Correspondence, 
pp. 547-553. Ten letters and postcards, previously unpublished, from Swinton show 
him to have been a strong and faithful admirer of the poet from the 1850’s to Swin- 
ton’s death in 1901. 
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731. Vanderbeets, Richard. Harold Frederic and Comic Realism: The “Drama Proper” 
of SETH’S BROTHERS WIFE, pp. 553-560. Notwithstanding a recent trend to show 
Frederic as a “comic realist,” he was, as Parrington and others held, a realistic social 
critic and a leader in the revolt against the farm. 


732. Garner, Stanton. More Notes on Harold Frederic in Ireland, pp. 560-562. Two 
previously “lost” writings by Frederic have been discovered: a short story The Martyr- 
dom of Maev (New York Ledger, March 22 and 29, 1890) and an essay The Coast of 
White Foam (New York Times Magazine Supplement, November 1, 1896). They fill 
out our picture of the author’s literary concern with Ireland. 


, XL:1, March 1968. 


733. Frederick, John T. Literary Art in Thomas Hooker’s THE POOR DOUBTING 
CHRISTIAN, pp. 1-8. This work (1629) is rhythmically effective, rich in homely 
imagery, and sympathetic to the plight of the doubting Christian. It thus belies the 
notion that Puritan writing was exclusively grim and ascetic. 


734. Moramarco, Fred. The Early Drama Criticism of William Dunlap, pp. 9-14. 
The New York Magazine, probably written by Dunlap, reflects American attitudes 
about dramatic art between 1794 and 1796. Its earliest reviews promote the idea that 
the theater should be a “school of national morality,” but later the writer seems to shift 
. his ground, possibly because of public pressure. Then in the final issues he comes back 
to the original position. 


735. Griffith, Kelley, Jr. Form in THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, pp. 15-26. The 
first half is generally objectively realistic. The second half is essentially Miles Cover- 
dale’s dreams. However, by means of Coverdale’s subjective point of view, the first 
half anticipates the dreams of the second half, while the second half reaches the catas- 
trophe by reference to a few objective occurrences. Thus Hawthorne successfully pre- 
sents us with subjective reality. 


736. Mitchell, Edward. From Action to Essence: Some Notes on the Structure of Mel- 
ville’s THE CONFIDENCE-MAN, pp. 27-37. The structure of this novel depends not 
on the consistency of the character of the confidence man, but on the constant activity 
of confidence, an ingredient in the human condition which is essential though destruc- 
tive. Melville leaves to the reader the attitude he should take toward the dilemma. 


737. Love, Glen A. WINESBURG, OHIO and the Rhetoric of Silence, pp. 38-57. The 
theme is the failure of language to communicate human thoughts and feelings. The 
more people talk, the less they communicate, and thus modern urban civilization is 
self-defeating. Paradoxically Anderson creates a style which expresses the futility of 
language and the isolation of the individual. 


738. Alexander, Stanley. The Conflict of Form in TORTILLA FLAT, pp. 58-66. 
This is a mixture of mock-heroic and pastoral conventions. Steinbeck’s not-entirely- 
intentional pastoral tendency to glorify his characters somewhat condescendingly has 
led critics to call him primitivistic. The ethical inconsistency resulting from the mixture 
is a part of American culture. 


739. Jaffe, Adrian. An Exchange of Poems by John Quincy Adams at Ghent, pp. 67-70. 
In January 1815, Adams wrote a poem in reply to a song by a Belgian girl in honor of 
the treaty of Ghent. [Song (in French) and poem (in English) are printed here.] 
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740. Conley, Patrick T. The Real Ichabod Crane, pp. 70-71. A man named Ichabod 
Crane was one of two Army captains who petitioned Congress in 1813 concerning 
unfair discrimination against them in regard to promotions. Washington Irving’s 
brother William was a member of the Congress. 


741. Russell, Jack. ISRAEL POTTER and SONG OF MYSELF, pp. 72-77. Melville’s 
Israel Potter and Whitman’s strophes 35 and 36 of Song of Myself rely on a letter of 
John Paul Jones to Benjamin Franklin. But certain parallels suggest that Whitman may 
have been influenced by Melville’s novel. 


742. Dembo, L. S. Hart Crane’s “Verticalist” Poem, pp. 77-81. Cape Hatteras is an 
exercise in the “Verticalism” of Eugene Jolas, Harry Crosby, and others, as expressed 
in Transition in 1932. 


743. Cole, Douglas. Albee’s VIRGINIA WOOLF and Steele’s TATLER, pp. 81-82. 
Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf is indebted to Steele’s Tatler Number 85, where Steele 
likens certain marital relationships to a game he calls “Snap-dragon.” 


——James C. Austin 
ANGLO-WELSH REVIEW, XVII:39, Summer 1968. 


744, Davies, Eryl, and others. Four Tributes, pp. 7-17. [Four brief tributes to Vernon 
Watkins, the Welsh poet who died early in 1968.] 


745, Taig, Thomas. Swansea Between the Wars, pp. 23-32. [An informal description 
of the town of Swansea with brief mention of its relevance in the works of Thomas and 
others. ] 


746. Roberts, John Wynne. When is a Hymn a Poem?, pp. 36-42. The hymns of the 
Welsh poet Pantycelyn illustrate the difficulty in deciding when a hymn is a poem. Both 
hymns and poems are metrical and both express feelings as opposed to facts. Hymns 
written in the first or second person concerned with “prayers and descriptions of states 
of the soul” may contain the complexities and emotional vitality of any other kind of 
poetry. On the other hand, a hymn may excite religious emotions in a congregation 
without being poetry at all. 


747, Morgan, Gerald. The First Anglo-Welsh Novel, pp. 114-122. The “first” Anglo- 
Welsh novel was The Adventures and Vagaries of Twm Shon Catti (1828) by Prichard. 
Although the novel contains echoes of Fielding’s Tom Jones, it is clearly Welsh. 
Prichard describes wild Welsh settings with considerable skill, and he clearly defends 
Welsh customs by showing the “anti-Welsh” feelings of unpleasant characters in the 
novel. 


748. Gallon, David. Thomas Love Peacock and Wales, pp. 125-134. Peacock's attitude 
toward Wales was paradoxical: he thought it “a beautiful country, inhabited by unbear- 
able people.” The Sexton and Miss Brindle-mew in Headlong Hall, the Welsh clerics 
and Miss Ap-Nanny in Calidore, are all described in uncomplimentary terms. On the 
other hand, Welsh scenery becomes almost “a terrestial paradise” in Peacock’s view. 
The Misfortunes of Elphin shows the development of Peacock’s positive and negative 
attitudes toward Wales. The book contains numerous Welsh villains; it mocks figures 
from Welsh history and myth. But most of these characters are “purged , . . of invidious 
national traits.” Wales is a kind of “precarious Eden” in the novel, “threatened by the 
sea and betrayed by the complacency of its rulers and deputies.” 
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749. Roberts, John Kimberley. A Note on English Writers and Welsh aways; 
pp. 136-138. [Reflections on Arnold, Kingsley, Borrow, and Ruskin.] 


750. Bolton, Eileen M. Blaen Cynfal and Gorsedd Brân, pp. 148-152. Geographical 
localities mentioned in the tales of Math, son of Mathonwy, and Branwen, Daughter of 
Llyr, help explain the plot of the Mabinogion tales and provide insights into the organ- 
ization of the society. 


751. Llewellyn, Alun. A Note on Blaen Cynfal and Gorsedd Brân, pp. 153-157. The 
Mabinogion tales draw upon divergent sources and are based on exact mathematical 
deduction. By means of clearly identifiable symbols, the tale concerning Brân introduces 
the concern of Roman legionary discipline called Mithraic, which contains interesting 
parallels to the system of the Arthurian “Round Table.” The problem of interpreting 
much of the vocabulary shows how much of the ener is drawn from classical 
as well as ancient and traditional sources. 

—Terry Otten 


ARCHIY FOR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN UND LITERA- 
TUREN, CXX/CCV:3, August 1968. 


752. Robbins, Rossell Hope. Old Guard and Young Turks: The Problem of Review- 
ing, pp. 177-188. Reviewing, “even in that quiet backwater of English .studies, the 
Medieval and Tudor period,” is marked by diversity. One and the same book may 
receive utmost praise and severe criticism. Thorough and responsible reviewing is 
somewhat lacking at present. 


753. Scheler, Manfred. Zur Etymologie des me. “Burde,” pp. 189-191. Middle 
English burde (“maid[en], damozel, lady”) is probably a contamination of OE br¥d. 
(In German) 


754. Richards, K. R. The Anonymous LADY ALIMONY (1659): A Reconsideration, 
pp. 192-196. The unusual structure of the play may be the result of composite author- 
ship. Probably the drama is “a made-up piece, utilizing material drawn from more 
than one old play.” = 
—~K. P. S. Jochum 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CCXXII:5, November 1968. 


755. Dickey, James. The Greatest American Poet, pp. 53-58. The late Allan Seager 
deserves more recognition as a fine writer than he has received. His Amos Berry is a 
great novel. [It also influenced Dickey toward a career as a poet.] Seager’s friend 
Roethke, the subject of his last book, the biography The Glass House, is “the greatest 
poet this country has yet produced.” More than any other Roethke is a poet of “pure 
being.” 


, CCXXII:6, December 1968. 


756. Elliott, George P. Destroyers, Defilers, and Confusers of Men, pp. 74-80. Literary 
nihilism, though prominent among American writers today, is out of date. Its voices of 
destruciion include Baldwin, Mailer, Ginsberg, Rexroth, and LeRoi Jones. The 
defilers—featuring mimicry, parody, blasphemy, pornography, and naturalism—include 
the late Lenny Bruce, Jean-Claude van Itallie and the theater of revolt, and Hubert 
Selby. They lack the “serious moral purpose” of “genuine satire.” The. confusers 
include Barth in Giles Goat Boy, Albee, and Burroughs. Burroughs’s Naked Lunch 
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“is the most thorough-going anti book . . . by an American.” The effects of this 
boomerang set the reader against both book and author. 
— William K. Bottorff 


CAMBRIDGE REVIEW, XC:2177, October 11, 1968. 


757. Parrinder, Patrick. Queer Fish (rev.-art., John Henry Raleigh, Time, Place and 
Idea: Essays on the Novel, Carbondale, 1968), pp. 11-14. Today critics either tend to 
see novels as individual worlds to be entered and experienced or they stand back, 
observe from without, and classify. Recently W. J. Harvey and John Bayley have tried 
to see art and life as one, while Raleigh insists on this distinctness. Raleigh shows an 
alert sense of historical dialectic; his comments on what Scott meant to the Victorians 
and his study of the “instinctive ethic” in Butler, Hardy, Forster, and Lawrence are 
especially valuable. 

— James W. Sire 


CHELSEA, 22/23, June 1968. 


758, Howard, Richard. Gregory Corso——“Surely There'll Be Another Table,” pp. 148- 
157. Corso sees himself as an “institutional being,” and as “mankind's spy.” He has an 
“impulse to inventory” and avoids singularity in his poetry. Therefore, his poems never 
seem finished and, indeed, much of his poetry is easily dismissed. 


759, Gilman, Milton. Berryman and the Sonnets, pp. 158-167. Berryman’s Sonnets 
contains 115 Petrarchan sonnets which trace, in chronological order, a love relation- 
ship. “Berryman’s sequence is closer to Sidney’s than to Shakespeare’s.” The sonnets 
are often bookish, distant, and indifferent, yet brilliant in a distinctive way. 


769. Lombardi, Thomas W. Who Tells Who WATT?, pp. 170-179. Beckett’s Watt 
deals with the “problem of understanding a contingent universe.” As such, it is a 
“modern pilgrimage.” Watt begins where Murphy ends. Watt’s attempts to deal with 
his life and his experiences parallel our own attempts to deal with our lives and 
experiences—or to deal with Watt, which is the same thing. “Watt is a manifesto. 
It is related by a lunatic, copied by a madman, perhaps edited by a ‘nut’—in this form 
it tells nothing. That is its point.” 

—William V. Davis 


CHICAGO REVIEW, XIX:3, June 1967. 


761. Solotaroff, Robert. Down Mailer’s Way, pp. 11-25. Mailer’s work has declined 
from The Naked and the Dead to An American Dream because he lacks the imagina- 
tive and rhetorical powers to convey his theme: the American’s need to find space for 
psychic growth in a paralyzing economic society. Mailer’s solution is “the psychopathic 
holy barbarian,” but in An American Dream he presents him as actuality, not as a 
symbol, and fails to find “dramatic correlatives for the insights which are sup- 
posed to support the thesis.” The author’s propaganda is killing the author’s art. 


762. Friedman, Norman. The Wesleyan Poets—IV: The In-between Poets, pp. 64-90. 
The in-between poets (neither formal nor experimental) range from middling to best. 
[Discusses Alan Ansen, Robert Francis, Vassar Miller, Hyam Plutzik, and Vern 
Rutsala.] 

—Richard Lettis 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXX:3, December 1968. 


763. Morse, J. Mitchell. The Case For Irrelevance, pp. 201-211. The search for social, 
political, and ethical relevance (a search in which content is mistaken for literature) is 
not concerned with literary values and “has had unfortunate effects on the whole 
quality of [our society’s] life,” including its moral and political qualities. “Pure, non- 
emulative and intense or high literary pleasure comes of observing a performance . 

in which . . . form and content so perfectly express each other that the form seems 
natural, the content artful, and both inevitable.” Joyce and Beckett afford us this 
pleasure. l 


764. Townsend, R. C. Matthew Arnold, H.M.I., on the Study of Poetry, pp. 212-230. 
Arnold believed that poetry had great value in meeting the spiritual and ethical needs 
of individuals and society. In a letter to Clough (October 28, 1852) he “begins to 
entertain the notion that poetry should perform the functions of religion in the modern 
world, as he imagined it had in the ancient world.” He saw education as the chief 
means of promulgating social and ethical values. His “efforts as a critic were, in sum, 
to bring the civilizing influence of letters to bear on English or American or Irish 
society.” His activities as School Inspector resulted in his proposals of educational 
reform and influenced his concept of the critic as a teacher of high morality. 


765. Schulz, Max F. Pop, Op, and Black Humor: The Aesthetics of Anxiety, pp. 230- 
241. The contemporary Black Humor hero is rooted in the Waverley novels, which in 
the “romantic lawlessness of the Highlands and of the hopeless cause of the Jacobites” 
showed latent cultural and individual instability. Donleavy, Pynchon, Barth, Heller, 
Friedman, and Nabokov embody in their protagonists the dilemma of the contemporary 
who strives for social acceptability but fails to find any normative prototype. In 
America’s cultural “ecumenical anonymity,” he feels acutely his personal incomplete- 
ness in his goal to achieve normality through conformity. Seeming social homogeneity 
is chaotic heterogeneity. This anxiety is conveyed through prose verging on the hys- 
terical and a highly episodic, discontinuous narrative mode. 

—~Elton F. Henley 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE STUDIES, V:2, 1968. 


766. Furst, Lilian R. Romanticism in Historical Perspective, pp. 115-143. Romanticism 
has prompted more critical writing in comparative literary studies than any other subject. 
This writing is all based on the premise that romanticism was of one impulse and burst 
forth simultaneously in various countries. Actually, the movement began in England, 
1740-1770, with the pre-Romantics. Germany dominated the movement from 1770- 
1790 with the Sturm und Drang, from 1790-1805 with the Jena school, and from 1805- 
1815 with the Heidelberg group. English romanticism flowered from 1815 to 1825. 
Finally France, influenced by Sturm and Drang, assumed the lead in the 1820’s and 
1830’s, and the French Symbolists of the latter half of the century were influenced by 
the Heidelberg group. The decline of the movement in Germany and England began 
in the 1830's. 


767. De Bellis, Jack. Sidney Lanier and German Romance: An Important Qualifi- 
cation, pp. 145-155. Sixty years of criticism of Lanier’s Tiger-Lilies have misled 
readers into believing that he was widely read in the German Romantics and pro- 
foundly influenced by them. An examination of his letters reveals that his first-hand 
acquaintance with German was slim. According to his roommate, T. F. Newell, Lanier 
was influenced by the Germans through Carlyle’s translations. Further, a comparison 
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of Novalis's Heinrich von Ofterdingen with Tiger-Lilies reveals that the works are not 
alike. Tiger-Lilies is rather like Faust part one, as outlined by Carlyle in his essay on 
Goethe. 


768. Jaffe, Adrian H. Chateaubriand's Use of Ossianic Language, pp. 157-166. 
Macpherson’s translations of Ossian (1760-1765) were immediately translated into 
French: in part by Turgot (1761) and completely by Le Tourneur (1771). Chateau- 
briand first heard the Le Tourneur version read aloud to him by his friend, Tulloch. 
In 1793 in London, Chateaubriand translated 30 pages of Macpherson’s original into 
French. Chateaubriand’s American savages were modeled after Ossian’s Celtic heroes 
in character and especially in Janguage. Ossianic language passed into French Roman- 
ticism through Chateaubriand. 


769. McCormick, John O. Notes On a Comparative American Literary History, 
pp. 167-179. American literary histories have no point of view. This failure stems 
from the two traditions of American literary history: the scientific and the romantic. 
Literary history ought to be both literary and historical: it ought to deal with imagina- 
tive works of a high order according to aesthetic criteria and take into consideration 
relevant foreign cultures. The comparative literary historian sets up parallels, establishes 
intellectual patterns, and notes prominent themes common to a national or international 
group of writers. 


770. Weisgerber, Jean. Faulkner’s Monomaniacs: Their Indebtedness to Raskolnikov, 
pp. 181-191. Although Faulkner read Crime and Punishment only once, he read it just 
before he wrote Sartoris. The many influences of Crime and Punishment on Faulkner’s 
novels include that of Raskolnikov on Faulkner’s monomaniacs. Raskolnikov with his 
allegorical surname, with his intellectual obsession with an idea, and with his pattern 
of action can be seen in young Bayard of Sartoris, Quentin Compson of The Sound 
and the Fury, and Joe Christmas of Sanctuary and Light In August. After Light In 
August, Faulkner seems to be influenced by The Brothers Karamazov, but in The 
Mansion (1959) Mink Snopes seems patterned after Raskolnikov. 


771. Morse, J. Mitchell. Charles Nodier and FINNEGANS WAKE, pp. 195-201. 
Nodier (1780-1844) was not a direct influence on Joyce but a precursor. Nodier first 
stated the natural law that literary form evolves from the lyric through the epic to the 
dramatic in a review of Hugo’s play Marion Delorme in 1831. This theory is restated 
in A Portrait of the Artist. Another natural law they both discovered has to do with 
the literary representation of dreams. In his prefaces to the first and second editions of 
Smarra, Nodier forsees Joyce’s method of presenting dreams in Finnegans Wake; 
Nodier, however, in Smarra does not live up to his theory. 


, V:3, 1968. 


772. Pollin, Burton R. Poes SONNET--TO ZANTE: Sources and Associations, 
pp. 303-315. This neglected sonnet, a favorite of Poe’s, seems to have been influenced 
by Byron, Keats, and Chateaubriand. Zante may have been chosen because the body 
of Byron, Poe’s hero, was transported there and remained there during May 1824. 
The concluding line, enclosed in quotation marks, was probably borrowed from Chateau- 
briand, who is not named in Poe’s notes. In his use of sonnet form, atmosphere, ideas, 
images, and language, Poe was probably influenced by Keats, whom he admired greatly. 


773. Zants, Emily. The Relation of Epiphany to Description in the Modern French 
Novel, pp. 317-328. Modern French novels have a method of description in common. 
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In these novels an object constantly changes as it is seen by various people. This 
method is derived from Joyce’s epiphanies, the characteristics of which are the use of 
the ordinary arranged in an extraordinary way. Whereas Joyce wished to reveal the 
universal in the individual, the modern French novelist wishes to provoke an experience 
in the reader. The French novelist achieves this effect by borrowing from the tech- 
niques of the Surrealists and the Existentialists. 


—E. Nelson James 


CONCERNING POETRY, 11, Spring 1968. 


774. Krieger, Murray. The Continuing Need for Criticism, pp. 7-21. Attacks on poetic 
structure and criticism as mediation include the subjective phenomenological approach 
of Poulet, the visionary transcendence of Bloom, and the anti-art aesthetic of Hassan. 
Defenders must preserve the poem as object with its own immediacy, without sacrificing 
uniqueness to generic models and structural analogues. The contextual critic “is 
obliged, at considerable pain, to convert a terminal experience of a self-sufficient object 
into an instrumental occasion: he must ask ‘why?’ and ‘to what end?’ even as he 
accounts for the ‘finality’ that asks no more.” [Analyses of sonnets by Wyatt and 
Sidney follow.] 


775. King, Roma A., Jr. Karshish Encounters Himself: an Interpretation of Brown- 
ing’s EPISTLE, pp. 23-33. Beneath the philosophical and theological surface of the 
poem, Browning achieves “the realization in poetic structure of Karshish’s attempts to 
order the chaotic elements of his inner life, and to accept the . . , new vision of meaning 
which his encounter with Lazarus engenders.” Milieu, character, and incident are so 
rendered that every detail counts. The internal action is the reconstruction of an exper- 
ience (which is an experience itself). Browning’s sustained counterpoint and control of 
emotional texture brilliantly exemplify structure as part of meaning. 


776. Ashley, Leonard R. N. The Rules of the Game, pp. 37-44. [The author expli- 
cates a short poem of his own, The Game.] “A free verse writer’s reasons and rules 
may be as complex as those of e. e. cummings or as simple . . . as the breath-units 
of Allen Ginsberg, but there must be a reason why each thing is thus and not other- 
wise.” A modern metaphysical poem demonstrates by its line sequence and verbal and 
structural ambiguities the difference between prose and verse. 


777. Schulz, Max F. Coleridge’s ODE ON THE DEPARTING YEAR and the 
SACRED THEORY OF EARTH: a Case for Analogical Criticism, pp. 45-55. Cole- 
ridge’s millennial and pessimistic ode is not coherent on its own terms but gains in 
clarity and intensity when one refers to Burnet’s 17th-century Sacred Theory of Earth 
which describes a smooth and equinoctial prelapsarian world lost to corruption; 
England's state is analogous. 


778. Tolliver, Harold. The Augustan Balance of Nature and Art in THE RAPE OF 
THE LOCK, pp. 58-69. The lock is both natural object and artifact; Tortoise, Ele- 
phant, etc., on Belinda’s dressing table are “freed from the world of , , . organic growth, 
fixed in... permanence.” Augustan poetic recognizes reciprocity between nature 
(incipient order) and art (aesthetic transcendence). Throughout the poem image and 
couplet structure, pastoral touch and mock-heroic tone support valid social and literary 
artifice, 

—Sister Mary Anthony Weinig 
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CRITIQUE, CCXXI:221, October 1965. 


779. Bolle, Louis. Mallarmé, Igitur et Hamlet (rev.-art., Pierre-Olivier Walzer, Essai 
sur Mallarmé; L. Cellier, Mallarmé et la morte qui parle; J.-P. Richard, L’univers 
imaginaire de Mallarmé), pp. 853-863. Aside from the stylistic analogies which can be 
made between Mallarmé’s Igitur and Shakespeare’s Ham., they can both be called 
“inapproachable” plays because the happenings, the facts, do not succeed in supporting 
the weight of a meaning which greatly exceeds them. (In French) 

_ Maurice Legris 


D. H. LAWRENCE REVIEW, I:1, Spring 1968. 


780. Elsbree, Langdon. D. H. Lawrence, HOMO LUDENS, and the Dance, pp. 1-30. 
The quality which Johan Huizinga (Homo Ludens} defines as the pure play element in 
culture is one which Lawrence saw disappearing from Western civilization and which 
he symbolized in his dance scenes. The Rainbow contains the sacred play of Will and 
Anna harvesting in the moonlight, Anna’s solitary naked dance, and the uncreative 
dance of Ursula and Skrebensky; in Women in Love the dance is used as a diagnosis 
of the causes of individual confusion and failure. The White Peacock and Sons and 
Lovers use the dance theme earlier, but not until Lady Chatterley’s Lover does the 
dance again achieve sacred play. 


781. New, William H. Character as Symbol: Annies Role in SONS AND LOVERS, 
pp. 31-43. With his sister Annie, Paul Morel finds a kind of order, although its vitality 
is hers and not his. To move out of immaturity Paul has to sever his connections with 
the women in his early life. Annie and he together hasten Mrs. Morel’s: death and 
thus break their childlike tie for ever. 


782. Zytaruk, George J., ed. The Last Days of D. H. Lawrence: Hitherto Unpublished 
Letters of Dr. Andrew Morland, pp. 44-50. Morland saw Lawrence on Monday, Jan- 
uary 20, 1930. [Three letters to S. S. Koteliansky and one to Mark Gertler, in British 
Museum Add. MSS. 48974 (Vol. IX), ff. 146-150v.] 


783. Fahey, William A. Lawrence’s San Gaudenzio Revisited, pp. 51-59. The para- 
disiacal mountain farm of San Gaudenzio where Lawrence stayed briefly in early April 
1913 appears in the section “On the Lago Di Garda” in Twilight in Italy. The passage 
has a myth-like quality. Paolo Fiori, the representative of the vanishing old order in 
Italy, has been destroyed by his wife’s passionate egalitarian will; ມີ Duro, the embodi- 
ment of the senses, cannot attain the spiritual; but John the Giovann’ is the precursor 
of a redeemable future. 


784, Latta, William. Lawrence’s Debt to Randolph, Baron Von Hube, pp. 60-62. 
Baron Skrebensky, the vicar of Briswell, introduced in chapter seven of The Rainbow, 
was suggested by Randolph, Baron Von Hube, vicar of Greasley, whose Griseleia in 
Snotinghscire was published in 1901. Lawrences A Fragment of Stained Glass 
probably owes much to Von Hube’s account of Beauvale Priory. 


785. Kimpel, Ben D., and T. C. Duncan Eaves. THE FIGHT FOR BARBARA on 
Stage, pp. 72-74. The production of Lawrence’s play at the Mermaid Theatre, London, 
August 9, 1967, showed that the play performs better than it reads. 


, 1:2, Summer 1968. 


786. Hinz, Evelyn J. D. H. Lawrence’s Clothes Metaphor, pp. 87-113. A survey of 
Sons and Lovers, Women in Love, and Lady Chatterley’s Lover shows that Lawrence 
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uses the clothes metaphor to delineate and emphasize various degrees and types of the 
modern disease of civilized, clothed man. Emphasis on the headpiece suggests unhealthy 
intellectualism, on the lower part of the body, undesirable animality. Single articles of 
clothing suggest and focus the central ideas associated with the clothes metaphor— 
“collar” in Sons and Lovers, “hat” in Women in Love, and “trousers” in Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover. Clothes in Lawrence’s fiction are associated with his moral, psychological, 
and social theories; they are used to emphasize symbolic roles, deepen ironic implica- 
tion, express social criticism, and focus specific aspects of individual themes. 


787. Youngblood, Sarah. Substance and Shadow: the Self in Lawrence's Poetry, 
pp. 114-128. The distinction between Lawrence’s personal life and the essential story 
of his poems is crucial to the understanding of the role of autobiography in his poetry. 
The Wild Common dramatizes the duality between the ego and the mysterious “plasm” 
of undifferentiated life, a duality that pervades the volume of collected poems which 
Lawrence chose it to open. 


788. Smailes, T. A. The Mythical Bases of WOMEN IN LOVE, pp. 129-136. The 
myths incorporated around Gerald and Gudrun point to an optimistic interpretation of 
Women in Love. Gerald is depicted as Hermes, the messenger of death and promiscuous 
owner of many herds of cattle (the miners), Gudrun as Proserpine. Lawrence also 
uses Germanic mythology in his treatment of Gerald, who, more than Loerke, 15 equated 
with Loki and appears as a wolf, while Gudrun assumes the role of Brynhild. 


789. Dawson, Eugene W. Love Among the Mannikins: THE CAPTAIN’S DOLL, 
pp. 137-148. Trigant Burrow, the only scientist whom Lawrence endorsed in print 
without subsequent qualification, seems to have had a direct influence on him. The 
Captain’s Doll responds to a reading incorporating Burrow’s psychology (“phylo- 
biology”). 

—A. G. Newell 


DENVER QUARTERLY, WI:1, Spring 1968. 


790. Behar, Jack. McLuhan’s Finnegans Wake, pp. 5-27. McLuhan’s vision of reality 
is much like that of Joyce’s Finnegans Wake. McLuhan, like a priest, “has our new 
cognitive instruments dealing with us after the fashion of Joyce, producing a world 
where the time is always Now,” and giving by their acoustic space a sort of neo- 
Catholic salvation from Protestant fragmentation. 


791. Cunningham, J. V. Edwin Arlington Robinson: A Brief Biography, pp. 28-31. 
Robinson, a poet who never really worked for a living, thought of himself as a poet 
and wrote too much. “Tobacco, alcohol, and Wagner were his passions and his stay.” 
After being a special student at Harvard, he was reduced to poverty and from age 30 
to 50 was supported by patronage. After that sales of his poetry kept him modestly 
wealthy. “He commanded from the beginning the full range of late Victorian styles.” 


» 1:2, Summer 1968. 


792. Clor, Harry M. The Law and the Obscene, pp. 1-24. Obscenity [carefully defined 
in relation to Fanny Hill and Lady Chatterley’s Lover] has recently been given much 
attention by the Supreme Court which is generally becoming more liberal and acting 
“as if its sole responsibility were to maximize freedom of expression.” There is, how- 
ever, a case for stricter legal restraint of obscenity in literature. 
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793. Appel, Alfred, Jr. The Art of Nakobov’s Artifice, pp. 25-37. Nabokov’s work 
has not fared well with the critics because they have failed to recognize his unique 
genre—the parody novel. “In Nabokov’s hands the novel [Lolita] . . . becomes 2 game- 
board on which, through parody, he assaults the worst assumptions, pretensions, and 
intellectual conventions of his readers, realizing and formulating through game his 
version of Flaubert’s dream of an Encyclopedie des Idées Regues.” Included in the 
narody are critical dogmas about point of view, the reader’s own “contact with reality,” 
and the tendency to see life and interpret literature in Freudian terms, 


, 1:3, Autumn 1968, 


794. Montgomery, Marion. Miss Flannery’s “Good Man,” pp. 1-19. O'Connor, though 
subscribing like Dante and Eliot to a Christian view of life, keeps her fiction “anchored 
in the literal world.” While starting with the negative aspects of life and removing from 
them “all modern justifications of evil as an accident of existence,” she often reveals 
at the climax the “terror of mercy,” and thus attempts “to bring good out of evil 
through her creations.” A case in point is her story A Good Man is Hard to Find, 
in which the grandmother at the climax of the story recognizes The Misfit, a surrogate 
Satan, as one of her own children. 

—James W. Sire 


DIALOGUE: A JOURNAL OF MORMON THOUGHT, HI:1, Spring 1968. 


795. Wilson, Douglas. Prospects for the Study of the Book of Mormon as a Work of 
American Literature, pp. 29-41. The Book of Mormon has traditionally been neglected 
by literary scholars, and this neglect is “the result of both ignorance and diffidence.” 
Before it will be seriously considered as a piece of literature, however, a sound text 
must be established in a manner similar to that of the Centenary Edition of Hawthorne. 
In the end, a literary evaluation of the Book of Mormon will have a mythic orientation 
because of “the contemporary importance and pervasiveness of myth criticism in literary 
analysis,” and because of “the special character of the Book of Mormon itself.” 
—Benjamin Franklin V 


DILIMAN REVIEW, IX:2, June 1961. 


796. Ordonez, E. A. William Blake’s Theory of the Imagination, pp. 250-264. Though 
Blake’s theory of the imagination was not formal, one can deduce from his prophetic 
writings that he rejected the notion that knowledge comes only through the senses. For 
Biake, imagination was supersensory perception; he rejected the separation of body 
and soul, and his art emphasized imaginative particularization instead of intellectual 
generalization. 


> 1:2, April 1963. 

797, Allen, James L., Jr. The Golden Bird on THE GOLDEN BOUGH: An Arche- 
typal Image in Yeats’s Byzantium Poems, pp. 168-221. A study of Yeats’s comments on 
Frazer’s The Golden Bough and of certain recurrent image clusters in the poet’s works 
shows that the image of the golden bird upon a golden bough in both Byzantium poems 
is an intentional allusion to Frazer’s book as well as a complex example of one of 
Yeats’s three. basic variations on the motif of the mundane and the divine in mystic 
communion. - 

—Richard P. Fulkerson 


ETUDES ANGLAISES, XIX:1, January-March 1966. 
798. Talon, Henri. Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Peintre-Poéte dans LA MAISON DE 
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VIE, pp. 1-14. For Rossetti painting and poetry were complementary arts. His primary 
subject was Woman, whom he portrayed in terms of Nature, thus uniting “Páme de sa 
vie” with “lame de son esthétique.” His fascination with light and water in the land- 
scapes, seascapes, and skies of The House of Life is related to his life and painting. 
(In French) 


799. Cecil, C. D. “Une Espèce d’Eloquence Abrégée”: The Idealized Speech of Restor- 
ation Comedy, pp. 15-25. The doctrine of conversational decorum, with its emphasis 
on intricacy, delicacy and graceful ingenuity, not only affected European social man- 
ners but also had a marked influence on style and characterization in Restoration 
comedy. 


800. Lombard, C. M. The First American Salon, pp. 26-36. From 1845 to her death 
in 1891, Anne Charlotte Lynch Botta conducted literary soirees at her home in New 
York. She was known to many 19th-century American writers, including Poe, Melville 
and Bryant. Her widely read Handbook of Universal Literature introduced many 
foreign writers to the American public. 


801. Lafourcade, Bernard. Wyndham Lewis au purgatoire, pp. 37-44. Lewis has been 
either praised as a genius or condemned as an eccentric failure. [Lewis’s life and 
works are surveyed and various critical estimates reviewed.] (In French) 


802. Isnard, Marcel. Anthony Burgess, pp. 45-54. The thematic pessimism of Burgess’s 
novels, along with his preoccupation with language, have led Burgess to make style an 
end in itself. [Burgess’s life and works are surveyed and his stylistic development is 
traced.] (In French) 


803. Lambin, Georges. Marlowe et la France, pp. 55-59. (1) The description of 
Henry 115 death in The Massacre at Paris (xxi.76) is not melodramatically heightened: 
contemporary sources support Marlowe’s details. (2) “Monsieur le Grand” in 
Edward II (1V.ii.47-50) is probably “le Grand Ecuyer de la Grande Ecurie de France.” 
If the reference is topical, this would have been Roger de Bellegarde, who held the post 
of “le Grand Ecuyer” and with whom Marlowe might have had contact as a repre- 
sentative of Queen Elizabeth. (In French) 


804. King, Bruce. LYCIDAS and OLDHAM, pp. 60-63. Dryden’s To the Memory 
of Mr. Oldham often parallels the phrasing, diction, metaphor, and concepts of 
Lycidas, but Dryden’s elegy differs in that it “lacks any final conclusion. There is no 
vision of life after death.” 


805. Heywood, C. Somerset Maugham’s Debt to MADAME BOVARY and Miss 
Braddon’s THE DOCTOR’S WIFE, pp. 64-69. Maugham’s use of Flaubert’s navel was 
greatly influenced by the example of The Doctor’s Wife. [Mrs. Craddock, The Painted 
Veil and The Razor’s Edge are examined in detail.] 


, XIX:3, July-September 1966. 


806. Auffret, J. M. THE MAN OF MODE & THE PLAIN DEALER: Common 
Origins & Parallels, pp. 209-222. John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, was the main source 
for Manly, the hero of Wycherly’s The Plain Dealer. Also, the Mrs. Loveit episode in 
Etherege’s The Man of Mode was derived from aaa s mistress, Moll Kirke and 
the poetic controversy surrounding her. 
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807. Merle, Gabriel. Éléments pour une Etude Biographique de Lytton Strachey, 
pp. 223-233. Strachey’s homosexuality was an important factor in his writing: his 
essays and “shocking” biographies were partly intended to liberalize society’s attitudes 
towards sexuality, including homosexuality. (In French) 


808. Coleridge, Hartley. Poém Inédit de Hartley Coleridge: HENRY PHILLPOTTS, 
BISHOP OF EXETER, pp. 234-235. [A 36-line satiric poem in couplets—see the fol- 
lowing two abstracts.] 


809. Blunden, Edmund. Note on the Poem, pp. 235-236. The Ms of the Hartley 
Ccleridge poem seems to be a transcript. 


810. Leclaire, Jacques L. Quelques éléments en faveur de PAuthenticité, pp. 236-238. 
On the basis of internal evidence the poem is dated between January and August 1830 
and the meter resembles other poems by Hartley Coleridge. (In French) 


811. Ollier, Jacqueline. Un Jeun Poète Américaine: Galway Kinnell, pp. 239-252. 
Kinnell’s poetry is fresh, vigorous and faithful to reality. [A survey of Kinnell’s life and 
work: What a Kingdom it Was! and Flower Herding on Mount Monadnock; biograp- 
ical information.] (in French) 


812. Gemmett, Robert James. The Behnes’ Portrait of William Beckford, pp. 261- 
262. [An attack on Boyd Alexander’s argument that the Behnes porran faithfully 
depicts Beckford.] 


813. Jones, Stanley. Nine New Hazlitt Letters and Some Others, pp. 263-277. [Corre- 
spondence dealing with the publication of The Round Table, Characters of Shakespear’s 
Plays and the legal action against William Blackwood.] 


—, XIX:4, October-December 1966. [Specia] number honoring André 
Chevrillon.] 


$14, Chevrillon, André. Texts Inédits, pp. 384-398. [(a) Tamise: an impressionistic 


essay on London and the River Thames; (b) Meredith: an unfinished Ms dealing with 


Meredith’s style and his sense of life and human mystery which is second only to 
Shakespeare’s.] (In French) 


815. Taine, Hippolyte. Lettre Inédite d'H, Taine à André Chevrillon, pp. 399-400. 
[A personal letter containing references to Lear, Sydney Smith and Taine’s study of 
Napoleon.] (In French) 


816. Taine, Hippolyte. Lettre Inédite d'H. Taine à André Chevrillon, pp. 400-401. 
[Taine’s suggestions for Chevrillon’s study of Sydney Smith.] (In French) 


817. Chevrillon, André. Lettre Inédite d’A. Chevrillon à H. Taine, pp. 402-403. 
[Comments on Sydney Smith.] (In French) 


818. Galsworthy, John. Deux Lettres Inédites de J. Galsworthy à André Chevrillon, 
pp. 404-406. [(ຂ) Galsworthy comments on the influence of Turgenev and de Maupas- 
sant; (b) the political situation in Europe, Conrad’s death.] 


819. Kipling, Rudyard. Lettre Inédite de R. Kipling à André Chevrillon, pp. 407-411. 
[Kipling supplies some notes on his poems and extensively discusses his early life up 
to the age of 24.] 
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820. Legouis, Pierre, and others. Les Voies de la Critique récente: Comment elle 
étudie la Comédie de la Restauration, pp. 412-423. A survey of the criticism of Restora- 
tion comedy since the Second World War indicates that no major original work has 
been done for 20 years. (In French) 


821. Vernier, J.-P. H. G, Wells Critique, pp. 424-438. Though Wells’s early criticism 
(mainly in The Saturday Review prior to 1900) is impressionistic and often contra- 
dictory, it does show us another important side of Wells’s manifold talents. (In French) 

— Marcus Smith 


EXPLICATOR, XXVI:1, September 1967, 


822. Brittain, Joan Tucker. O’Connor’s A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND, Item 1. 
Throughout the ten stories of this book, the need for vision is stressed “through the 
repetitive use” of spectacles as a symbol. Although most of the characters consider 
themselves Christians, they are blind to “the disparity between their thinking and their 
acting”; Mr. Guizac alone, the good men, wears gold-rimmed spectacles, symbolic of 
the “material-oriented” world he sees through. 


823. Bailey, Roger B. Twain’s THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN, 
Chapters 1 and 2, Item 2. Tom and Huck both give themselves away inadvertently by 
making ground noises suggestive of their characters. Tom steps on a twig, thereby 
recalling Twain's criticism of Cooper’s use of this device and suggesting Tom’s 
“ancestry in romantic fiction”; Huck trips on a root, one of the “hundred handier 
things” Twain had suggested as being more realistic than Cooper’s device. Thus the 
distinction between their natures is made early in the novel. 


824. French, Roberts. Herbert's VERTUE, Item 4. Instead of glossing “coal” in the 
last stanza as meaning “cinder” or “ashes,” it would make more sense to construe it as 
“slowing coal” or “red-hot coal”; only with this meaning does the simile of the virtuous 
soul as “‘season’d timber” have any point. 


825. Miller, Leo. Milton’s REASON OF CHURCH GOVERNMENT, Book I. Chap- 
ter 5, Item 5. When Milton says of Anselm, “He little dreamt then that the weeding- 
hook of reformation would after two ages pluck up his glorious poppy from insulting 
over the good corne,” he is not, as American editors have it, referring to Matthew 
13:24-40, but to his own experience, for the poppy “was then as now a most con- 
spicuous weed among the grain fields of England.” 


826. Jumper, Will C. Cummings’ ALL IN GREEN WENT MY LOVE RIDING, 
Item 6. The 15th-century sources that inspired this poem suggest that the speaker is 
a woman, and “my love” is a man. The structure is a “sophisticated improvisation on 
the ballad pattern,” and the story is a reconstruction, by the speaker, of a hunting 
expedition in which “my love” went out on an errand of death—and found it. 


827. Wray, William R. Swift's GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, Book 1, Chapter 1, Item 7. 
As a cryptic means of conveying Gulliver's dullness, Swift patterns Gulliver's refer- 
ences to his master, Mr. Bates, so as to conceal a sexual pun by a “smoke-screen tech- 
nique of distraction.” Thus, when Swift comes to “Master Bates,” which is in the 
final position of the pattern, “the reader has been lulled into imperception, which seems 
precisely Swift’s artistic aim.” He parodies dullness without becoming dull himself. 
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828, Magee, John D. Hemingway’s CAT IN THE RAIN, Item 8. The empty square 
is the central image of this story and symbolizes the empty sterility the wife feels for 
not having a baby. The shifting light also symbolizes her condition, for the artificial 
light in the square at the end of the story suggests “the artificiality of the kitty as a 
child-surrogate.” 


829. Ryken, Leland. Sidney’s LEAVE ME, O LOVE WHICH REACHEST BOT TO 
DUST, Item 9. The linked images of the yoke and light in the second quatrain of this 
sonnet can be explained as a pun on Matthew 11:30, “For my yoke is easy and my 
burden is light.” 


830. Piper, H. W. Shakespeare’s ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, V, ü, 279-281, Item 
10. The robe and crown are “normal Christian symbols for immortality,” and the 
juice of the grape is reminiscent of Mark 14:25, being used as a periphrasis for dying. 
Since Cleopatra died before Christ, the symbols are “translated into the terms of the 
pre-Christian world,” the lines suggesting that she “is preparing herself for immortality, 
and, perhaps, that her longings will be satisfied.” 


831. Solimine, Joseph, Jr. Browning’s MY LAST DUCHESS, Item 11. The Duchess 
does not ride the white mule but takes it along with her when she rides her horse. It is 
simply a pet. The Duke’s jealousy, encompassing this mule, suggests that his “hold 
upon reality is tenuous indeed.” 


» XX VI:2, October 1967. 


832. Harvill, Olga DeHart. Thomas’ O MAKE ME A MASK, Item 12. The literal 
approach to this poem advised by Thomas himself suggests “a religious theme developed 
with the spiritual intensity of a suppliant who agonizes to avoid the God whom he 
szeks.” Thomas himself rejected the “dead lie” of Christianity, although he feared to 
repudiate it altogether. 


833. Low, Anthony. Vaughan’s THE MORNING-WATCH, Item 13. The lamp image 
“telescopes in itself a second cluster of images that Vaughan intended to fuse with the 
idea of the divine spark in the last ten lines.” The lamp is both the divine spark and 
the virgin’s lamp that must be kept lit (Matthew 25:1-13). The following chapter in 
Matthew tells of Christ’s praying in the garden while Peter and his companions sleep, 
and Vaughan’s title suggests that his lamp is to be taken also as this sort of spiritual 
vigil. 


834. Malbone, Raymond G. Dickinson’s I TASTE A LIQUOR NEVER BREWED, 
Item 14. “Tankards scooped in Pearl” is a more precise image than is generally sup- 
posed and refers to the “swelling cumulus clouds of summer skies,” which look as if 
they had been scooped out of some pearly substance. Such an image is in keeping with 
the poet’s general practice and with the air and dew mentioned later in the poem. 


835. Snipes, Katherine W. Ransom’s TWO IN AUGUST, Item 15. There are three 
possible levels of meaning varying from the literal to the abstract and symbolic: “(1) an 
account of the unexpected and irrational break-up of a marriage, (2) an ironic comment 
upon the limitations of man in achieving and maintaining an ideal, and (3) a less easily 
defined area of meaning suggesting the cleavage of heart and mind.” The poem 
illustrates man’s “sad limitations” in living up to his ideals. 
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836. Harrington, David V. Tates DEATH OF LITTLE BOYS, Item 16. Neither 
obscure nor incomplete, as its critics have charged, this poem may be seen to be, when 
read “appreciatively,” a statement of “the terribleness of unrelieved, concentrated grief 
experienced while staring at the pathetic, dead body.” Its unity and richness le in its 
“communicated emotional experience, not in philosophical assumptions.” 


837. Wittreich, Joseph Anthony, Jr. Milton’s LYCIDAS, 192, Item 17. The verb 
“twitch” may be read either as transitive or intransitive, depending upon where the 
caesura of the line is placed. When interpreted as an intransitive verb, it becomes 
necessary to read “blue” also as a verb (“blew”). The line thus provides “a brilliant 


instance of Milton’s linguistic precision and reinforces the formal circularity of the 
poem.” 


838. Reeves, Paschal. Wolfe’s OF TIME AND THE RIVER, Item 18. The paragraph 
in the “Kronos and Rhea: The Dream of Time” section, equating Greeks and railway 
lunch counters, reveals Wolfe’s indebtedness to Joyce (the “Proteus” episode in Ulysses), 
his delight in parody (of T. S. Eliot), his fondness for literary quotation (Shakespeare), 
and his use of memory (in selecting as his Drowned Man an Asheville man drowned 
in a flood he had himself witnessed). This personal adaptation of the literary motif also 
reveals his prejudice, as does his use of the Greek stereotype. 


839. Rollins, Ronald G. O’Casey’s PURPLE DUST, Item 19. In the ending of his 
satiric drama, O’Casey uses mythical patterns “to impart provocative dimensions.” The 
coming of the flood and the reawakening of new life in the spring are particularly 
noticeable motifs. 


» XXVI:3, November 1967. 


840. Ensor, Allison. Twain’s THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN, 
Chapter 37, Item 20. Silas Phelps’s reference to Acts 27 as the text for his next sermon 
may be Twain’s ironic criticism of the contradiction of Silas’s being both a minister 
and a slaveholder, for the cited chapter states that God “hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 


841, Safranek, William P. Crane’s THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE, Item 21. 
There is a close parallel between the development of Wilson and the hero, Henry 
Fleming. Crane obviously uses the change in Wilson’s character as a pattern for the 
change that will occur in Fleming’s, which is “far more elaborately developed than that 
of Wilson’s.” 


842. Cameron, Allen Barry. Pope’s AN ESSAY ON MAN, IV, 249-252, Item 23. 
Possible sources of these lines include Numbers 21:6-9, Psalm 115, and Dryden’s 
portrait of Titus Oates in Absalom and Achitophel, [.632-635 , 


843. Pitts, Arthur W., Jr. Hardy’s CHANNEL FIRING, 9, Item 24. Since a cow 
drools after a period of prolonged fright, according to one dairy authority, Hardy per- 
haps uses this detail in 1. 9 of his poem to indicate the continual noise of the guns. The 
cow’s reaction thus marks the end of “gunnery practice.” 


poem either as a “piece of simple eroticism” or as a motiveless wish for death, it is 
844. Wegelin, Christof. Dickinson’s WILD NIGHTS, Item 25. Rather than read the 
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better to “let the poem remain a love poem addressed to a human lover though envision- 
ing the ultimate ecstasy of a Liebestod.” 


845, Phillips, Linus L. Williams’ THE LOCUST TREE IN FLOWER, Item 26. The 
poem contains “four distinct patterns of repetition as subtle and periodic as the four 
seasons the words suggest.” Itself a visual image, in form “the simple outline of a 
tree,” the poem is a plea “for a revitalizing Maytime in contrast to death or decay.” 


846. Schwartz, Elias. Donne’s HOLY SONNETS, XIV, Item 27. In their concern 
with the doctrine of the Trinity, critics of this poem neglect its immediacy and are led 
into irrelevancy. The figures in the poem have a dramatic function, and the poem 
itself is “a prayer which ‘actually’ works.” Its development is both rational and spiritual; 
the speaker’s thought moves toward a “true view” of his state, and his soul “moves 
from terror and despair to love and hope.” 


847, Hall, Vernon. Ransom’s CAPTAIN CARPENTER, Item 28. Captain Carpenter 
is not a man “immersed in Sin” after leaving hell [Exp., XXV:7, March 1967, 57 
(AES, XI:9, Nov. 1968, 2917)] but rather “any man, or every man, who leaves his fire- 
side to encounter the adventures of life.” The tone of the poem suggests Don Quixote, 
and through the hero of that work, at times, another carpenter, Christ. 


» SXVI:4, December 1967. 


848. Wilcox, Earl. Warren’s ALL THE KING’S MEN, Epigraph, Item 29. The 
Dantean epigraph, taken from the Purgatorio, III.135 (and translated by John Ciardi 
as “while any thread of green lives on in hope”), is the key to Jack Burden’s optimism 
expressed at the novel’s end. In fact, Burden’s problem is precisely that of Manfred, 
the speaker of the line in Dante. The epigraph is thus “more functional than has been 
previously observed.” 


849. Dunn, Richard J. Conrad’s LORD JIM, Item 30. The offense Jim takes at the 
reference to the “wretched cur” in Chapter 6 is important because it reveals his 
“precarious moral condition.” In Chapter 10 he describes himself in terms of a dog: 
“J may have jumped, but I won’t run away.” And in Chapter 24 Marlow describes 
Jim’s readiness to adapt to his new role in terms of “a well-bred hound.” 


850. Beck, Ronald. Dickinson’s I HEARD A FLY BUZZ WHEN I DIED, Item 31. 
The fly is “a symbol of private—as opposed to public—dying,” and as such suggests 
the ugliness and terror, the decay and cessation of body functions, as contrasted with 
“the grandiosity of public dying” represented by the King in the first two stanzas, who, 
after all, never appears. 


851. Mattfield, Mary S. Cummings’ LET’S, FROM SOME LOUD UNWORLD’S 
MOST RIGHTFUL WRONG, Item 32. This poem, 73 of 95 Poems, is a good 
example of the later Cummings, “faithful to his own youthful idealism but clearly 
demonstrating increased maturity of technique and philosophy” in such matters as 
meter, rhyme, orthography, vocabulary, and theme. ` 


852. Love, Harold. Donne’s TO HIS MISTRESS GOING TO BED, Item 33. The 
difficulty of 1. 45 is to explain why Donne “should have seen a necessary connection 
between whiteness and the idea of penance.” The whiteness, however, is that of a 
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linen sheet, the mark of penance worn in St. Paul’s by whores and adulterers under 
sentence from the ecclesiastical courts. The celebrity of the sentence is attested to by 
the OED (cf. “Penance,” sb. 2 and “Sheet,” sb. 1b), 


853. Reichertz, Ronald. Roethke’s WHERE KNOCK IS OPEN WIDE, Part 1, Item 
34. “Birth and death and their effect on the vulnerable child-protagonist are tellingly 
at work in Part 1” of this poem. 


854. Bacon, M. E. Blake’s THE TYGER, Item 35. Although links between the Tyger 
and Orc have been suggested by Hazard Adams (William Blake: A Reading of the 
Shorter Poems, Seattle, 1963, p. 58) and David V. Erdman (Blake: Prophet Against 
Empire, Princeton, 1954, p. 81), none of the critics has seen an association between 
the poem and a sketch on p. 108 of the Rosetti Ms. This page contains the first draft 
of The Tyger; the sketch on the same page has been identified as “perhaps” a depiction 
of Orc in flames. Their conjunction on the same page “can hardly be dismissed as 
_ accidental.” 


855. Shahane, Y. A. Forsters A PASSAGE TO INDIA, Chapter VIE, Item 36. Pro- 
fessor Godbole’s song, near the end of Chapter VII, is neither comic nor ironic, as the 
critics maintain. It is rather “the poetical expression of the Hindu view of God, a 
mystical assertion of the _Immanance of the Divine,” and contributes to the ultimate 
meaning of the novel by setting the tone for “the negation and nullity of the Marabar 
echo.” 


856. Archer, Stanley. Dryden’s MAC FLECKNOE, 47-48, Item 37. An emendation 
concerning the reference to Aston Hall may be in order. The official 1684 printing of 
the poem read simply “A... Hall,” so Dryden may originally have intended 
“Santon Hall,” which was Shadwell’s birthplace near Norwich. The reference would 
then deflate Shadwell even further “by stressing his similarity to Flecknoe,” who is 
depicted as having come from Norwich. 


, XXVI:5, January 1968. 


857. Reisner, Thomas A. Swift's GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, Item 38. Several of 
Swift’s “lexical coinages” in Book II may have been freely adapted from Erse and 
Gaelic: Glamdalclitch, Grildrig, and Grultrud. [Sources are traced and defined.] 
Swift’s motives for their use are conjectural, but it does seem clear that he drew— 
consciously or not—on the Irish tongue when he coined words. 


858. Going, William T. Joyces ARABY, Item 39. The poem mentioned by the uncle— 
The Arab’s Farewell to his Steed—treveals him as tasteless and middle-class in his choice. 
Its unmentioned author, Caroline Elizabeth Norton (1808-1877), “a glamorous, demi- 
Irish poetess,” also suggests that his taste is as “hollow as the narrator’s quest for 
Araby.” Thus the intellectual and imaginative poverty of still another Dubliner “stands 
revealed in this brief epiphanous allusion.” 


859. Taube, Myron. Yeats’ AN ACRE OF GRASS, 10, Item 40. Jeffares suggests 
(W. B. Yeats: Man and Peet, p. 294) that 1. 10 refers to the use of memory. It would 
seem, however, that the line concerns “the intellectual processes of the mind, made 
explicit through a reference to . . . John Stuart Mill.” Both Yeats’s intellectual back- 
ground and his usage of “mind” and “mill” in the poetry offer evidence to support this 
conclusion. 
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860. Kehler, Dorothea. Middleton and Rowley’s THE CHANGELING, V, iii, 175-177, 
Item 41. One possible reading of “token” in 1. 175 is that it is a reference to “an act 
of sexual intercourse consummated only a few minutes earlier in Alsemero’s closet.” 


801. Secor, Robert. Taylor's UPON A SPIDER CATCHING A FLY, Item 42. To see 
meaning only in the last four stanzas and to allegorize the poem completely is to over- 
simplify it (as Stanford does, in Edward Taylor, p. 36). The first six stanzas are “less 
an allegory of man and Satan than an illustration from nature,” an exemplum from 
which Taylor draws the allegory of the last four stanzas. Thus, the poem “teaches by 
example, not allegory.” 


862. Perrine, Laurence. Frost’s THE ROSE FAMILY, Item 43. The two concealed 
literary allusions—Burns’s metaphor comparing the beloved to a rose, and Stein’s 
famous line—reveal a poem that is not “merely trivial,” as Nitchie claims (Human 
Values in the Poetry of Robert Frost, p. 199), but playful in a manner “not inconsistent 
with deep earnestness.” 


863. Caswell, Robert W. Auden’s LAY YOUR SLEEPING HEAD, MY LOYE, Item 
44. The poem is made “out of the tension created by two attitudes toward love: an 
acceptance of its worth as well as a querulousness concerning the illusions imbedded 
in love and the nature of its ultimate worth.” 


864. Gamble, Giles Y. Dryden’s MAC FLECKNOE, 25-28 and 38-42, Item 45. 
“Supinely,” in J. 28, means not only “passive, indolent,” but also “sloping or inclining 
backwards.” The two meanings make sense in a way no single interpretation does and 
fit Dryden’s “double-pronged attack.” Similarly, the reference in 1. 42 to blanket-tossing 
recalls not only a character in Shadwell’s The Virtuoso, but the medieval means “of 
inducing labor in parturient women and livestock.” This last meaning allows “swelled” 
and “big” to take on their proper meaning. 


— XXVI:6, February 1968. 


865. Kopper, Edward A., Jr. Joyce’s THE DEAD, Item 46. The story is unified by 
“a series of balcony and cannister scenes.” Joyce may have used his most intense 
symbolism to suggest the distance that “separates those below from those above,” and 
the separate planes foreshadow Gabriel’s estrangement from Gretta. 


866. Osborne, William R. Frost’s THE OVEN BIRD, Item 47. The over bird is 
generally referred to as a “teacher bird” because its shrill phrases sound like the word 
teacher, and Frost’s bird is an “apt, if vociferous, pedagogue.” Bird authorities agree 
that its chant is “metallic and strident rather than musical,” so it would seem that the 
poet learns to “question and protest resoundingly the passing and diminishing of 


things. 


867. Cope, John I. MacNeice’s PERSEUS, Item 48. The poem’s development is 
expository “in a true metaphysical manner,” and the stanzas. themselves define the 
developmental stages. 


868. Reed, Arthur M., I.. Robinson’s THE MAN AGAINST THE SKY, Item 49. 
Besides its allusions to Ecclesiastes 1:5, this poem also relates to l. 9-11 of 
Donne’s Good Friday, 1613. Riding Westward. Thus, the “naturalistic futility” of 
Robinson may be better understood and appreciated in the light of Donne’s pun upon 
“Sunne” and “Son.” 
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869. Bradshaw, Jo Allen. Pope’s AN EPISTLE TO DR. ARBUTHNOT, 104-106, 
Item 50. Although “slaver” in 1. 106 properly describes mad dogs, here its full force— 
and the force of the line—may be felt only by recalling Swifts discussion of the critic 
(in Section IH of A Tale of a Tub) in which the serpent is described as toothless but 
possessed of a vomit that causes whatever it touches to rot. Thus Pope, citing Swift 
“the Learn’d,” reduces the flatterer below dog to serpent and thereby implies that once 
again the garden of Twickenham has been invaded by the flattering serpent. 


870. Warlow, Francis W. Moore’s TO A SNAIL, Item 51. This poem is not so unchar- 
acteristically abstract as it seems, for it is “a plastic demonstration of the idea ‘style’ ” 
as well as a “snail-style analogy” similar to a 17th-century emblem poem. 


871. Reed, Victor. Yeats’ HIGH TALK, 9-11, Item 52. The reference to Malachi 
is probably not biblical but a historical reference to Maelsechlainn the Great (949- 
1022), last of the Irish kings to rule “without opposition,” and called Malachi by English 
writers. His patriotic associations for the Irish would be clearer than those of the 
. Hebrew prophet, and the collar reference in 1. 10 becomes clearer also, for the Irish 
Malachi took away the collar of Tomar the Dane, making of it “a symbol of regal 
authority and Irish triumph.” 


, XXVI:7, March 1968. 


872. Clark, William G. Faulkner’s LIGHT IN AUGUST, Item 54. The passage 
describing Joe Christmas’s 15-year search for his racial identity (Modern Library ed., 
p. 196) reveals his motives and fears. Its operative clauses are “it worked” and “it did 
not work,” which refer to Joe’s device of having sexual intercourse with white prostitutes 
as a means of determining whether his search was worthwhile. The passage explains 
his “arrogance and touchiness,” his relationship with Joanna Burden, and the “two 
crucial acts at the end of [his] life.” 


873. Thomas, W. K. Keats’ TO SLEEP, Item 55. The words “embalmer” and “casket” 
have so radically changed their meaning since Keats wrote his poem that “most students 
nowadays, especially in North America, misread [it].” l 


874. Robillard, Douglas. Hawthorne’s ROGER MALVERN’S BURIAL, Item . 56. 
The emphasis of this tale, like that of its title, should be on the burial, although many 
interpreters seem unsure of what happens in the last paragraphs. The bones are 
indeed buried-—by the fragments of the dead bough that fails from the oak tree. 


875. Bauerle, Ruth H. Auden’s FISH IN THE UNRUFFLED LAKES, Item 57. The 
poem illustrates “the poet’s feeling that form relates closely to meaning, since each 
part of the message has its own stanza.” 


876. Mickelson, Anne. Joyce’s ULYSSES, Item 58. The scene in the “fruitsmelling 
shop” (Modern Library ed., p. 227) in which Blazes Boylan buys the food he. and 
Molly Bloom will consume after their lovemaking, is paralleled by another scene (pp. 
730-731) in which Bloom comes home late that night and prepares for bed. 


877. Luedtke, Luther S. Cummings’ THE NOSTER WAS A SHIP OF SWANK, Item 
59. The poem argues Cummings’s “central conception of art and life and displays the 
effect of artificiality in religion, philosophy, art, and commerce on his highest human 
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virtues, love and true individuality.” That effect is to “isolate the self, destroy com- 
munication between Jovers, and prevent the development of the true individual.” 


878, Burelbach, Frederick M., Jr. Middleton and Rowley’s THE CHANGELING, 
I, i, 52-56, Item 60. This passage’s “see-sea” pun “added to the Elizabethan idiom in 
which ‘go to’ meant ‘begin to’ and to the fire and smoke imagery.” It also sums up 
the theme and foreshadows things to come. 


, XXVI:8, April 1968. 


879. Witherington, Paul. Dickinson’s “FAITH” IS A FINE INVENTION, Item 62. 
“Emergency,” the key word of this quatrain, yields upon examination “more para- 
doxical implications” than are generally seen by those who read it “as a statement about 
two modes of apprehending reality.” As used here the word signifies both 2 “critical 
situation” and a “coming forth,” and is “emblematic of a growing psychic awareness 
in man.” The central paradox of the poem—that “one escapes the world by immersion 
in it”—==depends upon this pun. 


880. Sharma, Mohan Lal. Emerson’s HAMATRAYA, Item 63. The poem is “Emer- 
son’s attempt at lifting the veil of Maya” (illusion) “and escaping the net of Karma” 
(the realm of Absolutes). Although its setting is American, its philosophy is Hindu. 


881. Martin, Wallace. Frosts ACQUAINTED WITH THE NIGHT, Item 64. Per- 
rine’s argument [Exp., XXV:6, Feb. 1967, 50 (AES, XI:9, Nov. 1968, 2910)] that the 
“luminary clock” is a “tower clock with a lighted dial” overlooks two considerations: 
(1) the noun “luminary” originally referred to a natural source of light and retains this 
connotation; (2) there is the possibility that the reference to time may suggest any 
moment “when chronological time is irrelevant to man’s spiritual state.” 


882. Macdonald, K. I. Shakespeare’s OTHELLO, V, ii, 359-360, Item 65. The speech 
is perhaps an intentional cross-reference to the earlier incident (V.ii.18-19) in which 
Othello kisses the sleeping Desdemona, and demonstrates that he is aware he can attain 
union with her now only through death. Thus Shakespeare suggests, “by underlining a 
contrast of response,” that the hero’s character has developed. 


883. Dussinger, Gloria R. Hemingway’s THE SNOWS OF KILIMANJARO, Item 67. 
Critics continually refer to Helen as Harry’s wife, even though the story contains no 
evidence that they are married and much to prove they are not. Harry is in fact a 
gigolo, as the commercialism with which he describes his relationship proves. That he 
has traded on his talent to attract Helen suggests that he has “literally prostituted art.” 


884. Natterstad, J. H. Fitzgerald’s THE GREAT GATSBY, Item 68. The novel’s 
primary conflict is not so much between East and West as between a “wealthy, 
sophisticated, urbanized life and its opposite.” 


>» XXVI:9, May 1968. 


885. Aden, John M. Pope’s TO AUGUSTUS, 241-262, Item 70. The complaint 
against Pope’s failure to be historically accurate in adapting Horace “to the English 
counterpart” is misguided, inasmuch as the poet is attempting allegory, not history. In 
“idealizing the account of satire and proposing a myth of its rise and fall and reconsti- 
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tution, ” he traces satire in terms of its “contemporary political allusion” resting on the 
“more comprehensive allusion” to Christian concepts of innocence, perversion and 
fall, and redemption. 


886. Walcutt, Charles C. Yeats’ AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN, V; Item 72. Yeats’s 
own note on the matter proves that the drug is not the honey, “but some unspecified 
drug given to the child to make it forget its prenatal freedom so that it will be reconciled 
to life.” Further study of “Porphyry,” Yeats’s acknowledged source, reveals that the 
honey is “primarily the attraction that induces souls to descend into generation; 
secondarily it is the pleasure of coition itself.” 


887. Jones, Evan. Marvel’s THE NYMPH COMPLAINING FOR THE DEATH 
OF HER FAUN, Item 73. Careful reading of ll. 23-36 reveals that the poem has none 
of the indirection attributed to it. The nymph and the faun are a woman and her 
illegitimate child, and the poem is simply “a pastoral-bedecked and highly artificial” 
account of the arbitrary murder of the infant. Different from what it has often been 
thought to be, it is “finally chill and tasteless.” 


888. Asals, Frederick. Faulkners LIGHT IN AUGUST, Item 74. One of Faulkner’s 
more subtle and successful uses of some features of the Christian story would seem to 
be the “suggested parallel” between Joe Christmas’s affair with Joanna Burden and 
the account of the temptation of Christ in Matthew 4:1-11. 


889. Fetting, Hans F. Swifts VERSES ON THE DEATH OF DR. SWIFT, 189-192, 
Item 75. Sir Robert Walpole’s enigmatic question in 1, 191 seems to turn on an English 
proverb suggesting originally a sudden death, and later a death by hanging. 


, XX VI:10, June 1968. 


890. [Contains index to Vol. XXVI (Sept. 1967-June 1968) and a checklist of ມ 
tion for 1967.] 


, XX VII:1, September 1968. 


891. Bennett, William E. Shakespeares HENRY IV, PART I, IV, i, 98-99, Item 1. 
These lines have generally prompted explication to suggest textual corruption, but such 
an approach is unnecessary when “with” is seen to be not a preposition but a transitive 
verb. As a verb, its choice is ingenious and its meaning in the passage clear, as cita- 
tions from the OED demonstrate. 


892. Robey, Cora. Cummings’ ALL IN GREEN WENT MY LOVE RIDING, Item 2. 
Sanders’s view of the poem [Exp., XXV:3, Nov. 1966, 23 (AES, XI:9, Nov. 1968, 
2888)] as being about the goddess Diana raises questions as a result of its too strictly 
limited interpretation. It is, rather, “a comment about the predatory instinct of the 
female and . . . gains richness by relying upon several artistic traditions”: classical, 
medieval, pre-Raphaelite. 


893. Crider, J. R. Pope’s THE RAPE OF THE LOCK, IV, 54, Item 3. Pope’s 
reference here is to the story——told by Lucretius and several other classical writers— 
of the Danaids, whose myth suggests that their crime was “a violation of their womanly 
nature.” Taken in this light the passage has serious implications for Belinda, for Pope 
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implies that should she persist in her “unattractive behavior” she could permanently 
harm her own nature “and live, like the Danaids, in perpetual unfulfillment.” 


894, Pomeroy, Elizabeth. Donne’s THE SUNNE RISING, Item 4. The conflict of 
external and internal worlds in this poem “is resolved by a process of inversion: micro- 
cosm becomes the macrocosm, and the metaphysical realm the only valid world in the 
poem.” The inversion is marked by the changing position of the sun. What begins as 
a tour de force, a “perverse aubade,” ends as a “serious validation of subjective reality.” 


895. Houghton, Donald E. Dickinson’s THE BUTTERFLY OBTAINS, Item 5. The 
difficulty presented by “proper” in 1. 6 disappears when the word is seen as being used 
not in the sense of “conventional” or “decent,” but in its earlier senses: “one’s own, 
special, particular, peculiar,” and, in the language of heraldry, “represented in the 
natural coloring, not in any of the conventional tinctures.” 


896. Baine, Rodney M. Blake’s THE LITTLE VAGABOND, Item 6. Blake does not 
present a temperance exemplum in Dame Lurch; rather, “he is tying up the debilitating 
and crippling influences of the schools with those of the church.” The language of Il. 
11-12 reveals as much: “Dame” is the now obsolete title of a mistress of a private 
elementary school, and the words of 1. 12 picture “not a neglected home, but a restric- 
tive, joyless school.” 


897. Wilcox, Earl. Frosts STOPPING BY WOODS ON A SNOWY EVENING, 8, 
Item 7. The allusion here to the “darkest evening of the year” is to the winter solstice. 
Although no work-sheets for the poem are known to exist, the belief in “a tale about 
a darkest evening which describes the coming on of winter” may have been known to 
Frost. The OED refers to such a notion in its 1856 citation for solstitial, and also offers 
a figurative reference in its 1654 citation. 


, XXVII:2, October 1968. 


898. Slattery, Margaret Patrice. Hemingway’s A FAREWELL TO ARMS, Item 8. 
The novel’s pattern of “spatial motion” has a double function: it establishes a “unifying 
structural principle” and supports the “impermanence. and transiency” of the novel’s 
world. It also supports “the shifting back and forth from the theme of war and death 
to the theme of love and life, and finally to the union of love and death.” 


899. Cowan, S. A. Lawrence’s THE ROCKING-HORSE WINNER, Item 9. Hester’s 
dress of “pale green and crystal” in the climactic scene is symbolic not only of her 
wealth, but of luck (pale green being identified with the goddess Fortuna), and of 
coldness and purity (since in some of his poetry Lawrence associates green with these 
traits). 


900. Clark, Earl John. Spenser's TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARLE OF 
CUMBERLAND, 2, Item 10. In addressing George Clifford as “The flowre oi cheualry 
now blossming faire,” Spenser used appropriate diction. Clifford was at the height of 
his fame, soon to blossom forth as “the Queen’s own champion”; moreover, the Clifford 
coat of arms is “particularly flowery, featuring both the Tudor rose and the fleur-de-lis 
in prominent display.” 


901. Mathew, T. C. Surrey’s PRISONED IN WINDSOR, HE RECOUNTETH HIS 
PLEASURE THERE PASSED, 7, Item 11. The phrase “Maiden’s tower” probably 
refers to some specific tower in Windsor Castle from which noble ladies watched games 
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in which the “noble, love-sick young men” of the poem took part. This explanation. 
would account for their casting up their eyes and sighing. 


902. Weinberg, Gail C. Herrick’s UPON JULIA’S CLOTHES, Item 12. The poet’s 
reactions to Julia’s clothes are “not merely the timeless reactions of Poet to Nymph,” 
but at least partly a man’s reactions to a new mode of dress—that of the Caroline 
court—characterized by freedom and the lack of any restraint imposed by “rigid foun- 
dations and supports.” 


903. Berry, J. Wilkes. Shakespeare’s SONNET XII, Item 13. This poem’s “general, 
timeless images” are artistically arranged in a pattern of two parallel progressions 
contained in the two quatrains of the octave. These images move “from the cosmic to 


the homely and from the rural to the personal,” and provide an introduction to the 
sestet. 


904. Thumboo, Edwin. Donne’s THE BRACELET (ELEGIE XD, 113-114, Item 14. 
Many examples from other literary works and from the OED [all set forth here] suggest 
that Helen Gardner’s interpretation of the final couplet (The Elegies and the Songs and 
Sonnets, Oxford, 1965, p. 119) is not correct in its assumption that gold was considered 
a poison. Rather, gold is taken here to be a restorative, a cordial, and therefore some- 
thing good for the heart; Donne’s “curse” in these lines is “all witty gesture.” 


905. McKay, F. M. Southwell’s THE VISITATION, 11-12, Item 15. These lines are 
difficult because of their “allusive and elliptical style,” but they seem to suggest that 
the meeting is twofold: that of Mary and Elizabeth, both pregnant, and that of the 
children, Christ, and John the Baptist. 


906. Moody, Peter R. Cary’s CARFAX EDITIONS, Item 16. This name for the 
authorized editions of Cary’s novels probably derives from the name of a specific 
locality in Oxford, where Cary lived and wrote them. A road junction, Carfax perhaps 
“had a particular significance for him and for the novels he wrote.” 

—Richard J. Wall 
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907. Kelly, David J. F. The Polishing of THE DIAMOND AS BIG AS THE RITZ, 
pp. 1-2. The 374 textual changes in this story from its appearance in The Smart Set 
to its inclusion in Tales of the Jazz Age—most of which are substantive—help contra- 
dict “the notion of [Fitzgerald’s] casual acquaintance with prose technique.” 


908. Long, Robert E. THE BEAUTIFUL AND DAMNED: Nathan and Mencken as 
Maury Noble, pp. 3-4. While the character of Maury Noble reflects the personality of 
Nathan, it also reflects that of Mencken. 


909. Tamke, Alexander R. Michaelis in THE GREAT GATSBY: St. Michael in the 
Valley of Ashes, pp. 4-5. Michaelis, the Greek who consoles George Wilson after 
Myrtle’s death and whose name appears over 20 times within a few pages of The Great 
Gatsby, functions as a 20th-century St. Michael in his dialogue with Wilson. This 
character reflects Fitzgerald’s “Catholic upbringing.” 


910. Hill, John S. Henry James: Fitzgerald’s Literary Ancestor, pp. 6-10. Fitzgerald’s 
debt to Conrad 15 well Known, but the connection between The Great Gatsby and 
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James’s The Ambassadors has been overlooked. In both novels the authors are aware 
“that standard, old beliefs were disappearing or were dead.” 


911. Marsden, Donald. Fitzgerald and the Princeton Triangle Club, V, pp. 11-14. 
In the 1914 play Assorted Spirits, which he wrote and starred in, Fitzgerald explored 
the themes of “the poor rich, the femme fatale, and . . . regional and class antagonisms.” 

— Benjamin Franklin V 


GERMANISCH-ROMANISCHE MONATSSCHRIFT, n.s. XVI:1, January 1966. 


912. Reitemeier, Riidiger. Sündenfall und Übermensch m G. B. Shaws BACK TO 
METHUSELAH, pp. 65-76. Regrettably, Shaw’s pentateuch Back to Methuselah has 
hitherto attracted little attention, although its philosophical content is important. The 
history of man, beginning with the creation of Adam and Eve, is a struggle between 
Life Force and Matter and ends with the final overthrow of Matter. Shaw’s philosophy 
has thus been influenced above all by Bergson and by Lamarck’s theory of evolution. 
In adopting the principle of creative evolution, Shaw strongly repudiates Darwin’s 
principle of natural selection and demonstrates its negative consequences in politics 
as well as economics. (In German) 

—Wolfgang Viereck 


IZVESTIVA AKADEMII NAUK SSSR: OTDELENIE LITERATURY I JAZYKA 
[Bulletin of the Academy of Science of the U.S.S.R.], XXV:3, May/June 1966. 


913. Komarova, V. P. Šekspir i russkaja kul’tura [Shakespeare and Russian Culture], 
pp. 265-269. Shakespeare’s impact in Russia and the USSR is the subject of a number 
of important books published for his jubilee year, e.g., a 711-page bibliography of 
translations and criticism (1748-1962) and an 828-page monograph by M. P. Alekseev 
and four other scholars. Shakespeare’s presence in Russian literature began with a 
version of Ham. by A. P. Sumarokov (from a French prose translation) in 1748, 
followed by a citation from Caesar in a 1770 translation of Tom Jones, four nominaliv 
Shakespearean plays by Catherine IL and a translation of R. HI in 1787. Almost all 
modern Russian writers have written about Shakespeare (cf. Turgenev’s interesting 
essay, Hamlet and Quixote). Kjuxel’beker’s Discourse on Eight Historical Dramas by 
Shakespeare is typical: for Russians, he is the great thinker on the nature of history 
(cf. also Pushkin’s Boris Godunov, which is deliberately Shakespearean). (In Russian) 

—Robert W. Simmons, Jr. 


JEWISH QUARTERLY, XIV:1, Spring 1966. 


914. Haleog, Miriam. The Racial Problem in Shakespeare—I, pp. 3-9. The Elizabethan 
mind so associated dark skin and strange gods with evil that the infidel rivalled the 
Malcontent and the Machiavel for stage prominence. Aaron (Tit.) and Othello are 
alien intruders in static societies whose closed minds remain closed. Color prejudice 
plays important dramatic roles in both plays as Aaron is ultimately tortured to death 
and Othello destroys himself as he destroyed Desdemona, both as much victims of the 
evil innate in white society as of their own human conditions. 


915. Baron, Alexander. Prelude to Tragedy: Afterthoughts on INCIDENT AT VICHY, 
pp. 11-13. Miller’s critics miss the point of this play, in which theme, not character, 
predominates. People in the present as in the past deny reality; the artist uses materials 
of the past to talk about the present; art per se may not humanize nor even have any 
lasting effects. We will all be destroyed because we all look away when others need 
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us. The sensitive few are ultimately martyred and forgotten by the anonymous, passive, 
totally vulgar multitudes. ; 


916. Hudson, Roger. The Evidence: Reflections on THE INVESTIGATION, pp. 
13-14. Peter Weiss’s play consists entirely of his rearrangement of excerpts from the 
transcripts of the Auschwitz trials. The setting is the Trial, and the horror unfolding 
reveals the executioners, like the executed, to be ordinary people who only obeyed 
orders and now resent having present comfort and reputation disrupted for events that 
happened so long ago. 

—Bobby L. Smith 


KENYON REVIEW, XXIX:3, June 1967. 


917. Rolph, C. H. The Literary Censorship in England, pp. 401-422. The Obscene 
Publications Act of 1959 has strayed away: from its original aim of keeping purelv 
septic material from the public and has become somewhat ridiculous by censoring such 
works as Friedman’s Totempole and Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover. Public senti- 
- ment is strong on both sides of this issue. Publishers and booksellers feel strongly that 
revisions must be made in the Act to halt discrepancies and needless “nitpicking.” 


, XXIX:4, September 1967, 


918. Liddell; Robert. Percy Lubbock, pp. 493-511. Lubbock, in keeping with the 
Jamesian style, excluded the “human voice” in his two autobiographies, Earlham and 
Shades of Eaton. He then attempted to discover the qualities of an excellent novel and 
published his conclusions along with some of James’s letters in The Craft of Fiction. 
This book has remained the best and most fundamental guide to literary criticism in 
English. A last picture of James and his friends was published in Portrait of Edith 
Wharton, Lubbock’s last book and best biography. 


919. Flestiner, John. Max Beerbohm and the Wings of Henry James, pp. 450-471. 
In Beerbohm’s “beautiful” caricatures and precise parodies he explores the mind and 
career of James and indirectly evaluates himself. Even though the differences between 
the two men were considerable, James’s weaknesses and strengths brought Beerbohm’s 
own characteristics as a writer and as a man into sharper focus. His most outstanding 
parodies of James appear in The Guerdon, A Peep Into the Past, and The Mote in the 
Middle Distance. - 


» XXIX:5, November 1967. 


920. Swinnerton, Frank. Rose MaCaulay, pp. 591-608. MaCaulay progresses from a 
very naive young writer influenced by family background, life in Varazze, Italy, and 
personal education to a more mature and aware author with such novels as Told by an 
Idiot and What Not. Potterism, The Towers of Trebizond, And No Man’s Wit, and 
They were Defeated are her best and most noted novels. They reflect her awareness of 
-human affairs and the complexities of Bounce 


, XXX:1, 1968. 


921. Aswell, Duncan. The Puzzling Design of ABSALOM, ABSALOM!, pp. 67-84. 
The story is built around man’s search for a logical order in things, a theme which is 
accomplished through the telling of the Sutpen story. By interjection of comments 
on the reliability or unreliability of reports, by inserting unremembered details and for- 
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gotten facts, Faulkner leads readers and characters alike away from the brink of illum- 
ination. He establishes in the novel that man’s indefatigable search for logic is the 
only quest which is totally realized. 


+“ 


, XXX:3, 1968. 


922. Warren, Robert Penn. Notes on the Poetry of John Crowe Ransom at His 
Ejightieth Birthday, pp. 319-349. Ransom developed as a central theme in his poetry 
the haunting dualism of man—the desire of man to withdraw from and to approach the 
complexities of life at the same time. The Southern setting of his work brings into focus 
the interplay of man’s “difference from” and “identification with” his heritage. His 
prose and poetry are “a celebration of life, as manifested in the virtues of charity and 
endurance, tenderness and gaiety.” 


923. Fraser, Russell. Science and Poetry, pp. 384-399. Science and poetry are 
antithetical forces and are implacable foes of each other. Science seeks to find truth 
that is now and will forever be truth, and deduces its laws from causes and effects 
which can be borne out with empirical proof. Poetry speaks to a time in the present 
in which certain views of life apply, views which may change at a given time in the 
future. “Poetry . . . presents the flecked river of things as ‘never the same way twice.’ ” 

—Sandy Heizer 


LIBRARY, 5th Series, XXII:3, September 1968, 


924. Lavin, J. A. Additions to McKerrow’s DEVICES, pp. 191-205. [List of additions, 
giving “the McKerrow number, the date of publication where known, the printer’s 
name, the STC number, the author, and the title of the work in which the device 
appears.] 


925. Snyder, Henry L. The Circulation of Newspapers in the Reign of Queen Anne, 
pp. 206-235. [A tabulation of facts about the circulation of British newspapers, 1712- 
1714, and the accounts of the London Gazette, 1705-1707, taken from the papers 
collected by Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford (in pan the tax records of stamped 
paper).] 


926. Juel-Jensen, Bent. Fine and Large-Paper Copies of STC Books: A Further Note, 
pp. 239-240. Two more large- and fine-paper copies of Drayton’s Poems (1619) have 
been located (since the publication of the note in XIX, 1964, pp. 226-230 [AES, XI:10, 
Dec. 1968, 3241]). “If conclusions can be drawn from the surviving sample, five 
per cent or less of the total printing . . . was printed on large or fine paper.” 


927. Eaves, T. C. Duncan, and Ben D. Kimpel. Two Notes on Samuel Richardson: 
[1] Richardson’s Chapel Rules. [2] The Printer of the DAILY JOURNAL, pp. 242-247. 
[1] A 1734 broadside (BM Add. MS. 27799, fol. 88) giving rules for a printer’s chapel 
can be identified as applying to the journeymen in Richardson’s chapel. [2] Although 
Richardson’s name never appeared in the colophon of a newspaper, there can be little 
doubt that the Daily Journal from March 14, 1728, to April 10, 1737, was printed at 
Richardson’s shop. 

- —G. Thomas Tanselle 


LITERARY HALF-YEARLY, VII:2, July 1966. 


928. Gowda, H. H. Anniah. Mark Twain in India, pp. 17-23. In the second volume 
of Following the Equator, Twain combines humor with irony in recounting his 
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Journey to India. His descriptions of India are so vivid that “one wishes one had the 
wing of a dove to partake of the joy of the land which has now almost disappeared.” 


929. Wesley, B. C. Walt Whitman, pp. 24-36. Despite his reputation as a literary 
nationalist, there is a definite Eastern influence apparent in Whitman’s poetry. This 
strain is most pronounced in A Passage to India, a spiritual voyage to the fountainhead 
of philosophy, and a poem reminiscent of the Vedas and Upanishads. 


930. Hawthorne, Manning. THE SCARLET LETTER, pp. 37-39. The theme is the 
violation of the sanctity of the human heart. The three main characters in the novel 
are familiar types in Hawthorne; Chillingworth derives from the wizards and devils 
of the early tales; Dimmesdale is the scholar-idealist who, tortured by a secret guilt, 
fails through moral weakness; Hester is the woman of marked intellectual ability whose 
sin is explicit. 


931. Johnson, Geoffrey. Modern American Poetry, pp. 40-44. While lacking the 
mellow civilization that produces great poetry, America has the advantage of being 
unhampered by tradition in its pursuit of experimentation. Many of its poets—like 
Lowell and Plath—are over-rated because their pathological preoccupations merely 
reflect a disease of American society. Others, like Stevens and Moore, have little 
natural poetic ability. However, some truly distinguished poetry is to be found in the 
work of Wheelock, Coblentz, Rich, and McGinley. 


932. Tarinya, M. Salinger: THE CATCHER IN THE RYE, pp. 49-60. The theme 
of the novel is the “complex fate” of an American adolescent and his attempt to find 
himself. The unity of the work depends largely upon Salinger’s hero, Holden Caulfield, 
an idealist who knows his limitations. Although repudiating a life devoid of spiritual or 
human significance, the novel does not ultimately present any radical reformation of 
the existing order. 


933. Sastry, C. N. Glimpses of India in LEAVES OF GRASS, pp. 61-67. Although 
most of Whitman’s concern for India in his poetry is with the religious aspect, he also 
refers to the geography, history, mythology, and people of the country. His Song of 
Myself resembles the Bhagavad Gita in both structure and texture, and India is basically 
Whitman’s symbol for “man’s ceaseless spiritual quest from time immemorial.” 


934, Miller, Ruth, THE POET and THE PROBLEM: An Explication, pp. 84-91. 
Emerson’s essay, The Poet, comments on three aspects of the creative act: the function 
of the poet, which is to interpret Nature to men; the poet’s materials, which are ideas, 
and his means, which is the imagination; and the poet’s art in the present, which is 
making the “ideal real.” Applying this argument to his poem The Problem, one may 
verify Emerson’s statements in the essay and at the same time interpret the poem. 


(Abstracts from VIII:1-2, January-July 1967, were published in AES, XII:1, January 
1969.] 
—John J. Sevdow 


LOUISIANA STUDIES, VII:2, Summer 1968. 


935, Inge, M. Thomas. Literary Humor of the Old Southwest: A Brief Overview, 
pp. 132-143. It is difficult to generalize about the humor of the Old Southwest, but 
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there were three conditions which led to its emergence: “the birth of a popular national 
self-consciousness, the emergence of the frontier as a social entity in the nation's mind 
and imagination, and the development and increasing cultural significance of the 
American newspaper.” Much of the humor had its origin in “the art of story-telling,” 
most of it is “masculine,” and none of the writers were professionals. This humor is 
important because it contains “some of the earliest examples of . . . ‘realism, ” and 
because it provided Twain “with basic themes and techniques that he would masterfully 
use in his own works with a skill and brilliance undreamed of by the frontier humorist.” 


936. Howell, Elmo. Huckleberry Fiun in Mississippi, pp. 167-172. It is possible to 
chart Huck’s trip down the Mississippi River even though exact geographic locations are 
not identified after Cairo. The Grangerford-Shepherdson incident takes place on the 
Kentucky-Tennessee state line; Colonel Sherburn’s Bricksville is what was then 
Napoleon, Arkansas; and the Wilks interlude occurs in what was then Greenville, 
Mississippi. 

Benjamin Franklin V 


MODERN AGE, XI:4, Fall 1967. 


937. Gersh, Gabriel. Lytton Strachey: Pathfinder in Biography, pp. 394-399. 
Strachey’s achievement was to widen “the range of biographical writing by introducing 
the standards of aesthetic judgment and psychological analysis.” “His supreme distinc- 
tion was his style . . . easy, supple, but precise,” giving “the necessary illusion of 
authority, continuity, and impartiality.” But these very qualities were also his limita- 
tions. He dismisses history for colorful eccentricity and formal design. “Style and 
scepticism were enough, he considered, to give meaning and order to the figures in 
the frieze.” 


938. Deford, Miriam Allen. Swift and Stella: An Unsolved Mystery Story, pp. 400- 
406. [An account of the many insoluble aspects, historical and psychological, of Swift’s 
relations with the two women who entered his life, Esther Johnson (Stella) and Hester 
Vanhomrigh (Vanessa).] 





, XII:1, Winter 1967-68. 


939. Weatherby, H. L. Newman and the Origins of a “High Church” Left, pp. 58-64. 
An alignment between High Churchmen and political conservatism, partners in defense 
of the Establishment, lasted from Hooker to Johnson. Crucial in the movement of 
most High Churchmen to the side of political revolution was the influence of Newman. 
His relationship to all tradition and establishments was eclectic, “modern” in its self- 
_consciousness. Exile is the motif of the Apologia, and the only alternative fo exile is 
the “attempt to change those traditions and institutions” which stifle spiritual develop- 
ment. Newman chose the first course, exile, in entering the Roman church. But 
most of his followers “stayed at home in the role of revolutionaries.” 


940. Panichas, George A. Politics and Literature (rev.-art., John H. Harrison, The 
Reactionaries), pp. 84-89. The historical awareness of this study (placing Yeats, Wynd- 
ham Lewis, Pound, Eliot, and Lawrence “within a fascist framework”) “fails to trans- 
cend the limitations of mere factuality.” The conclusions are based almost exclusively 
on ideological grounds: the literary styles as colored by political sympathies. Spender’s 
more complex response (in Partisan Review, XXXIV:3, Summer 1967) elicits “the 
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paradoxes which five modern writers were fated to suffer in their lives and to register 
in their art.” Criticism with “rigid sociological presuppositions” runs the risk of 
degenerating into smear. 


, XH:2, Spring 1968. 


941. Ratliff, William E., and Charles G. Flinn. The Hobbit and the Hippie, pp. 142- 
146. Recently Tolkien’s trilogy, The Lord of the Rings, has become a favorite with 
hippies. Superficially this “prose epic” and the hippies would seem to agree in rejecting 
a “rationalist progressive” history and materialism. Tolkien’s “hobbit” world is for 
hippies a possible model of a happy and peaceful sub-culture. But their “fervor for the 
mere act of opposing has blinded them to the substance of that alternative”: the under- 
lying values expressed in the trilogy, which are a necessary moral responsibility and 
resistance to evil. 


942. Panichas, George A. The Bloomsbury Cult (rev.-art., Leonard Woolf, Downhill 
All the Way: an Autobiography of the Years, 1919-1939), pp. 210-216. The “Blooms- 
bury Group” has been criticized and attacked. ‘Undoubtedly, [it] was guilty of tittle 
tattle and of the more insidious element of self-congratulation.” But “an advanced 
culture can be identified with a certain stability of life.” 

—Orest H. Rudzick 


MODERN DRAMA, X:4, February 1968. 


943. Murphy, Daniel J. Lady Gregory Letters to G. B. Shaw, pp. 331-345. Shaw came 
to know Lady Gregory in the early years of the Abbey Theatre when, at Yeats’s urging, 
he submitted a play for production. Although the play, John Bull’s Other Island, 
proved too demanding for staging by the group, it nonetheless helped establish a 
friendly relationship between Shaw and Lady Gregory which lasted many years. [The 
letters to Shaw which are contained in this article span the years 1909 to 1925 and 
focus mainly on administrative questions confronting the Abbey Theatre.] 


944. Todd, R. Mary. The Two Published Versions of Sean O’Casey’s WITHIN THE 
GATES, pp. 346-355. This play, written originally for publication and only later for 
performance, went through a series of important revisions. Although the general sea- 
sonal framework remains unchanged, there are crucial alterations within the frame, 
ranging from the placement of episodes to the fundamental reworking of characters. 
The final version demonstrates O’Casey’s effort “to tighten and streamline the structure” 
and “to convey more clearly and strongly his vision of the richer life towards which... 
all people should be moving.” 


945. Parker, J. Stewart. Yeats’s THE HOUR GLASS, pp. 356-363. In tracing the 
evolution of this play from its 1903 version to its final form in 1913, one is permitted 
sharp insights into “Yeats’s developing dramaturgy during the Abbey period.” Among 
the notable improvements made by Yeats are the intensification of light and darkness 
imagery as well as bird imagery and the scrupulous elimination of “bathetic actions.” 
The effort throughout the various revisions is to bring the work closer to the other. plays 
of Yeats’s mature period. 


946. Clark, Marden J. Tragic Effect in THE HAIRY APE, pp. 372-382. The crucial 
point in Yank’s life is his encounter with Mildred in the fiery stokehole. Before this 
confrontation he has fully embraced his animal characteristics and is at the height of 
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hubris. Following the encounter he moves away from the earlier hubris and begins, in 
his way, to ask “the profoundest of questions” and to define “the profoundest human 
dilemmas,” thus assuming his truly human dimension. Despairing of answers to his 
questions, he finds release in the deadly arms of the real ape. His death is a kind of 
suicide, for “the literal hairy ape literally crush[es] the man, as the symbolic ape had 
earlier crushed the man in Yank.” 


947. Bliquez, Guerin. Linda’s Role in DEATH OF A SALESMAN, pp. 383-386. The 
significance of Linda Loman’s role has usually gone unnoticed. Yet it is her culpability 
that lies behind the tragedy, since her “facility for prodding Willy to his doom is what 
gives the play its direction and its impetus.” Her malignant contribution to Willy’s 
destiny lies in her acquiescence to his weaknesses and her own “hero projection.” By 
her acceptance and encouragement she thus contributes to his fatal dream. His infidelity 
attests to the fact that “his marriage is not a fulfillment” but “an emasculation.” 


948. Kantra, Robert A. Satiric Theme and Structure in MURDER IN THE CATHE- 
DRAL, pp. 387-393. To understand the theme and structure of Eliot’s play, one must 
first recognize that Becket’s dialogues with the Tempters and Knights are a form of 
“Menippean satire, written in a contemporary context.” The Tempters in Part I are 
“attitudinal personae in Menippean roles,” and as such they are “allegorical or, in a 
religious sense, other-worldly.” The Knights in Part II are comic archetypes who, in 
their values and dramatic identity, are this-worldly. Thus the central theme—the ancient 
clash of religious values and social values—is developed satirically through structurally 
balanced parts. 


949. Mikhail, E. H. Oscar Wilde and His First Comedy, pp. 394-396. There is con- 
siderable confusion about how Wilde began his career as a comic dramatist. It is clear 
that he did not start, as one critic has suggested, because of the suppression of Salomé. 
What actually happened was that a young actor-manager, George Alexander, after 
hearing Wilde’s brilliant conversation, begged him to write a comedy. Wilde agreed 
and shortly afterward submitted Lady Windermere’s Fan. Alexander accepted it for 
immediate production. 


950. Easthope, Antony. Hamm, Clov, and Dramatic Method in ENDGAME, pp. 424- 
433. The structural principle Beckett employs in this play is suggested by the double 
nature of Hamm. He is at once a “consciously played role and ... a real character.” 
It is precisely this “ambiguous relationship of surface and depth” which informs the 
whole work. For the predominant effect of the play “derives from the deft manner in 
which a consciously sustained surface, itself a meaningless exercise in various techniques, 
is held in tension with the expressive significance of what is suggested beneath it.” 

l —J. H. Natterstad 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LXV:4, May 1968. 


951. Moore, Arthur K. Medieval English Literature and the Question of Unity, pp. 
285-300. Numerous modern critics attempt to find some sort of unity in medieval 
English works. The theories underlying this critical approach are, however, questionable 
and contradictory. The term “unity” (often used in conjunction with qualifiers such as 
“dramatic,” “religious” or “thematic” seems intended to be “valuational rather than 
descriptive.” We do not know enough about the contemporary circumstances of 
medieval literature to make the evaluations convincing. 
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952. Scoufos, Alice Lyle. Nashe, Jonson, and the Oldcastle Problem, pp. 307-324. 
The Oldcastle-Cobham family seems to have attracted satire. Apart from Falstaff, and 
the two Gobboes in Merch., members of the family appear in The Isle of Dogs by 
Jonson and Nashe (no longer extant), for which the authors were severely punished. 
They revenged themselves with further satires, Nashe with Lenten Stuffe or Praise of 
the Red Herring, and Jonson with Every Man in his Humour. 


953. Ball, Donald L. PAMELA II: A Primary Link in Richardson’s Development as 
a Novelist, pp. 334-342. Volumes HI and IV of Pamela, although not very impressive 
achievements, are important in three respects: in them Richardson designs “new con- 
flicts that anticipate those in Clarissa”; he exercises “his skill in the timing and spacing 
of narrative events”; and he improves “his ability in the drawing of scenes.” 


954. Fry, Donald K. Variation and Economy in BEOWULF, pp. 353-356. The con- 
cept of economy is not applicable to the formulaic poetry of Beowulf because of the 
all-pervasive aesthetic device of variation. 


955. Knowlson, James R. A Note on Bishop Godwin’s MAN IN THE MOONE: The 
East Indies Trade Route and a “Language” of Musical Notes, pp. 357-361. Godwin’s 
hero travels home on a route followed by Portuguese, Dutch and English sailors for 
many years. This route was described by Thomas Cavendish in Hakluyt’s Principal 
Navigations, Godwin’s most likely source. Godwin’s ideas of a musical language origin- 
ated in contemporary works on cryptography and signaling. 


, LXVI:1, August 1968. 


956. Markland, Murray F. Boethius, Alfred, and DEOR, pp. 1-4. The doctrine and 
structure of thought of Deor is indebted to Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy. It 
distorts its source in a way peculiar to King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version. 


957. Burgess, C. F. Lillo sans Barnwell, or The Playwright Revisited, pp. 5-29. 
Because of The London Merchant, the only play out of nine for which Lillo is known 
today, he is labelled a sentimental dramatist of domestic tragedy. In reality, Fatal 
Curiosity is a much better play; and the rest of his work, although negligible, reveals 
that he was a versatile playwright for whom domestic tragedy was just one genre and 
sentimentality one attitude among many. 


958. McGann, Jerome J. Byronic Drama in Two Venetian Plays, pp. 30-44. The 
structure of Byron’s Marino Faliero and The Two Foscari is comparable to that of 
ancient Greek plays. When the plays open, “the opposing forces are already arrayed,” 
and the ensuing action is a spectacle, a “dramatically symbolic revelation.” Byron is 
not concerned with the succession of events but with their meaning; he wants his 
audience to think about the sick society he portrays. 


959, Byers, John R., Jr. The Last of the Wegmundings and a Possible Emendation of 
BEOWULF, pp. 45-47. A close look at the relationships in Beowulf suggests a new 
family tree of the Wegmunding family [here depicted]. Consequently Beowulf’s title 
“freca Scyldinga” (l. 1563) should be changed to “freca Scylfinga.” 


960. Stedman, Jane W. The Genesis of PATIENCE, pp. 48-58. [This is an account 
of Ms developments of Gilbert’s Patience; or, Bunthorne’s Bride. Songs of the first. 
draft are quoted in full] 

—K. P. S. Jochum 
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MONTH, CCXXVI, September 1968. 


961. Green, Martin. The Need for a New Liberalism, pp. 141-147 (rev.-art., Fern 
Marja Eckman, The Furious Passage of James Baldwin; William Styron, The Confes- 
sions of Nat Turner). Baldwin and Styron are examples of the engaged artist of today. 
The artistic weaknesses of Styron’s novel and the work of Baldwin and his “white 
twin,” Mailer, stem from a carelessness caused by the “intoxications of engagement.” 
They move in an intellectual “atmosphere of heady enthusiasm” that can prevent them 
from becoming great novelists. To understand them demands liberalism, but a new 
liberalism that will reject the self-indulgence, self-absorption, self-inflation, and literary 
carelessness these engaged writers allow themselves. 


» CCXXVI, October 1968. 


962. Braybrooke, Neville. Ford Madox Ford: The Writing Windmill, pp. 186-196. 
In less than 50 years Ford wrote more than 75 books, ranging from children’s stories 
to his long history of literature, From Confucius te Modern Times. Inevitably his work 
is uneven. His best work is probably his novel The Good Soldier, which concerns 
marital complexities and reflects his own domestic crises. It is, “on one level, an object 
lesson of the terrible things that people will do in the name of religion.” A “Catholic 
outlook,” noticeable from the beginning, is the informing spirit of his work. In his 
novels, he introduced a new concept of sex, namely, the idea that it is not just for the 
male but for the development of both partners, as the Christian marriage service 
stresses. 

—Dougald B. MacEachen 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES JOURNAL, XV:3, Summer 1968. 


963. Maud, Ralph. Dylan Thomas in Welsh Periodicals, pp. 265-289. Thomas's 
reputation among various segments of the Welsh reading public at various stages of his 
writing career can be clarified by consulting a bibliography of magazines and news- 
papers which contained articles by or about Thomas. [Bibliography included.] 
—Phillips G. Davies 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, n.s. XVII:9, September 1968. 


964. Happel, Nikolaus. THE FORCE THAT THROUGH THE GREEN FUSE...: 
Anregungen zum Versuch einer schulischen Interpretation, pp. 433-438. Variation and 
antithesis in the imagery, rhythmical variety, and rhetorical indeterminateness support 
the argument of Thomas’s poem: the opposition of life force and death force. (In 
German) 





, aS. XVII:10, October 1968. 


965. Combecher, Hans. Interpretationen fiir den Englischunterricht: Langston Hughes, 
F. R. Scott, T. S. Eliot, pp. 506-514. Hughes’s I, Too and Scott’s Trans Canada employ 
subtle rhythmical effects. Eliot’s East Coker IV is a meditation on the meaning of 
death. ( In German) 
—K. P. S. Jochum 


NEW YORKER, XL:20, July 4, 1964. 


966. Adier, Renata. Polemic and the New Reviewers, pp. 60-80. The New Reviewing 
school, under the leadership of Podhoretz, Fiedler, and Abel, focuses attention on the 
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reviewer rather than on the book being reviewed. Its characteristics are false intellec- 
tualism, stale liberalism, withering condescension toward both authors and readers, a 
near megalomaniac hostility toward fiction, and “an elaborate system of cross-references 
that amounts to mutual coattail-hanging.” 


, XL:24, August 1, 1964. 


967. Balliett, Whitney. A Model Novel, pp. 76-78. To create in fiction a full-length 
portrait of a great man is all but impossible. Auchincloss essays the task ingeniously in 
The Rector of Justin by putting the portrayal of his protagonist in the hands of would-be 
detractors. Their efforts reveal mostly their own glaring shortcomings, and Dr. Prescott 
comes off agreeably human. Done up in “fervent eulogies” he would carry Jess con- 
viction. Auchincloss has builded better than he probably knew. 


, XL:27, August 22, 1964. 


968. Rosenberg, Harold. Aesthetics of Crisis, pp. 114-122. Epoch and Artist attests 
that David Jones is one of the most acute critics musing on the contemporary cultural 
situation. The collapse of traditional disciplines has produced a permanent cultural 
crisis. By embodying the principle of difficulty in his works Jones shows that a pre- 
condition for understanding it is making ourselves vulnerable to it. “Come what may, 
man will remain man-the-artist.” 


> XL:33, October 3, 1964. 


969, Gill, Brendan. Surprised by Joy, pp. 218-222. Bellow’s Moses Herzog is the hero 
of an almost faultless novel. A figure sorely needed in literature, Herzog “is hence- 
forth not to be done without.” A surface complexity hides an underlying simplicity in 
this portrayal. The bewilderments of an honest man are dispelled in triumph when he 
learns to trust his own heart. 


, XL:34, October 10, 1964. 


970. ss Mollie. Bright Phoebus Shaft, pp. 233-245. From the moment 
of his death Rupert Brooke was walled-up in myth. Seen less idealized, in terms of his 
relationship with his domineering mother and his unhappy love affair with Katherine 
Cox, his worth is better grasped. | 





, XLL7, April 3, 1965. 


971. Auden, W. H. As It Seemed to Us, pp. 159-192. Certain common denominators 
link the lives of Leonard Woolf, Waugh, and Auden. All three were born into the pro- 
fessional middle class, reared by gentle, doting parents, and educated at boarding 
schools. Political awareness for all came slowly. Periods of apostasy for Waugh and 
Auden were succeeded by a renewal of faith. Woolf’s atheism persists, but as “a 
religious passion.” It is enigmatic that Woolf finds the universe meaningless, even 
malevolent, when his has been a lifelong struggle “for righteousness, personal and 
social.” 








, &LI:30, September 11, 1965. 


972, Bliven, Naomi. Nothing But the Truth, pp. 220-221. O’Connor’s province is not 
the American South, but Christendom. The severity of her judgments, the punishments 
visited on her characters, are often out of proportion to the offenses. A writer who 
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wrote while she herself was under sentence of death, O'Connor finds “God's mercies 
more edifying than His punishments.” 


—, XLI:36, October 23, 1965. 


973. Auden, W. H. One of the Family, pp. 227-244. As parodist Beerbohm perhaps 
has no equal in English. Often devastating, he is never unjust. But as a critic he is 
unimportant because his taste and reading were too limited. In his 30’s he lost the 
ability “to transmute his current experiences into art,” and he never learned to see his 
experiences in any light save that in which he first beheld them. 


, XLII:3, March 12, 1966. 


974, Bliven, Naomi. A Man of Letters, pp. 173-176. Shaw’s letters show that at 18 
he had full prose powers and maturity of judgment. If he seems contemporary today, 
his own influence on our expository prose is a factor. 


, XLII:28, September 3, 1966. 


975. Gill, Brendan. The Confidence Man, pp. 114-117. A common failing of Twain 
biographers is to focus on his personal history. Kaplan’s Mr. Clemens and Mr. Twain 
treats Twain as writer and performer. The performer was the greater artist. Kaplan 
understands Twain’s dual personality better than Twain himself did. 


, XLII:36, October 29, 1966. 


976. Updike, John. Promising, pp. 236-241. In 1936, when he was 18, Denton Welch 
was invalided in a highway accident. A Voice Through a Cloud, a novel left unfin- 
ished at his death in 1948, recounts the narrator’s lonely agony of rebirth, “a private 
apocalypse rendered with icy exactness.” Welch’s legacy, in his three novels, is “a 
proclamation of our terrible fragility.” 


, XLIIf:3, March 11, 1967. 


977. Moss, Howard. Love Birds of Prey, pp. 184-191. A contest between the apparent 
and the real makes up the substance of Wescott’s Pilgrim Hawk. Its theme states: 
“When love is at stake, love of liberty is as a rule only fear of captivity.” Even the 
most tumultuous passions prelude domestication in some guise. Freedom and thralidom 
equally can be cravings and, as cravings, may finally be interchangeable. 


, XLYIT:8, April 15, 1967. 


978. Pritchett, V. S. Prisoner for Life, pp. 189-193. The iron will of his father marked 
off Arnold Bennett’s bourne in letters. He rarely went beyond early knowledge. Nearly 
always his settings are the immediate locale of his childhood. Although the elder Ben- 
nett aspired to higher station, because of his restrictiveness, his son’s reputation rests 
on his portrayals of common England. 


, XLII:14, May 27, 1967. 


979. Oliver, Edith. The Summing Up, pp. 146-148. Wilder’s principal themes—-man’s 
capacity to survive disaster, to adapt to hard circumstance, to meet day-to-day com- 
mitments—are brought together in The Eighth Day. None of the characters is wholly 
convincing but the action and dialogue have Wilder’s usual verve and gather substance 
from the restatement of his familiar themes. 
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, XLII:22, July 22, 1967. 


980. West, Anthony. The Great Traven Mystery, pp. 82-87. Chicago-born Berick 
Torsvan, who writes as B. Traven, describes a mythical West “where wisdom comes of 
being, not of thinking.” His characters, who spend their lives fleeing challenge and 
responsibility, “are the natural consolers of the ignorant.” The Traven cult cannot 
justify its existence. 


, XLII:26, August 19, 1967, 


981. Steiner, George. Ancient Glittering Eyes, pp. 101-110. Russell’s engagement in 
the politics of protest has been lifelong. Ever the realist, he has never believed “the 
best is within reach of all.” He has sought a condition of social and hygienic well- 
being for the generality of mankind of a scope ample enough so that the elect, those 
seeking truth and beauty, can be free to fulfill their lives without bad consciences. To 
his love of truth, love of individuals has stood forfeit. He has sometimes brought ruin 
to others to gratify the claims of his ideas. 


. XLIH:33, October 7, 1967. 


982. Moss, Howard. A Thin, Curly Little Person, pp. 185-189. Abstract ideas get 
scant notice in Thomas’s letters. Though not an intellectual, he is extremely intelligent, 
and has many incisive things to say concerning his craft. He was his own universe and 
saw his landscape in biological terms. His use of his body as metaphor, and his own 
dim view of himself, gave him the dilemma of liking the subject of his poems, but not 
their source. Self-distrust made the task of “safe-guarding the poems” progressively 
more complex and menacing. ey 


, XLIH:40, November 25, 1967. 


983. Steiner, George. The Fire Last Time, pp. 236-244. Styron’s Confessions of Nat 
Turner dramatizes the Negro past. ‘This task, however, is done not in terms of the 
Negro mind, as was Faulkner’s method, but by means of “a white sensibility exploring 
its own racial future.” Styron’s method is valid, his book honest and beautiful. The 
hope for natural dialogue between black and white, implicit in Styron’s narrative, is 
seen, nonetheless, by the author himself as a waning expectation. 


ງ XLIV:7, April 6, 1968. 


984. Updike, John. Questions Concerning GIACOMO, pp. 167-174. Joyce probably 
never intended Giacomo for print. It is too personal, unformed, and febrile. Giacomo 
was Casanova’s first name. The lady here was Amelia Popper, daughter of a Jewish 
businessman, Leopoldo Popper. She was the Beatrice Justice of Exiles and contributed 
something to the characterization of Molly Bloom. Her recent death may have released 
Giacomo. The work is most interesting for its illustration of a stage of the aesthetic 
sequence expounded by Stephen Dedalus, and it anticipates both the triumphs and 
limitations of Ulysses. 


>» XLIV:10, April 27, 1968. 


985. Steiner, George. Of Nuance and Scruple, pp. 164-174. Beckett is today the writer 
par excellence—he “stalks the vapid inflations and imprecisions of our common speech,” 
and his silences have “the echo of things unspoken.” That he, along with Borges and 
Nabokov, should have produced major works in two or more utterly different tongues 
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is a fact of enormous interest. Beckett’s translations of himself are intimate re-creations. 
In each language he relives the poetic associative process. His style makes other con- 
temporary prose seem bloated, and the sum of his vision, though narrow and repetitive, 
is representative of our present diminished reach. 


> XLIV:11, May 4, 1968. 


986. Bliven, Naomi. Memoirs of a Travelling Woman, pp. 181-186. Dorothy Richard- 
son’s quest for identity, as related in Pilgrimage, is told i in a way which fits her unique 
life. Tragic and embattled though it was, she sees it not as an ordeal, but as a glorious 
adventure, and Miriam’s experiences become the reader’s own. To retain at last the 
resource of one’s own personality is itself redemptive. 


, XLIV:26, August 17, 1968. 


987. Kramer, Jane. Paterfamilias—I, pp. 32-73. Ginsberg “has been the subject of 
more argument between the generations than any American poet since Whitman.” 
Poet, hero, prophet, he owns affinities not only with Whitman, but with Blake, Stein, 
Pound, and Williams. His poems and journals are “a faithful record of pious investi- 
gations” into the use of hallucinogenic drugs. . 


> SLIV:27, August 24, 1968. 


988. Kramer, Jane. Paterfamilias—II, pp. 38-91. The beatnik of the 50’s now is “the 
philosopher-king of a seminal hippedom.” Wyatt, Surrey, and Donne were Ginsberg’s 
early models. Under Williams’s tutelage he learned to listen to the rhythm of his own 
voice, to write “intuitively by ear.” He now tapes his poetry. Unedited rhythms, 
impressionistic flow, the immediacy of digressions, interruptions, roughness, and back- 
ground noises liberate poetry further from restrictive modes of the past; indeed, “All 
past consciousness is bunk , . . there's nothing to be learned from history anymore,” 
says Ginsberg. : 


, XLIV:30, September 14, 1968. 


989. Gill, Brendan. Circling Topsy, pp. 201-204. Biographers of diverse temperament 
treat Morris with a common, unnatural diffidence. Perhaps only an inquiry into his 
lifelong attachment to his mother, and the strange circumstances of his celibate 
marriage, will pierce his “implacable lovableness” and disclose his true nature. 


» XLIV:32, September 28, 1968. 


990. Moss, Howard. Tom Swift in Hell, pp. 174-180. O’Brien’s posthumous Third 
Policeman is a metaphysical comedy in the Joycean tradition. More interested in 
archetype than character, and in metamorphosis than action, O’Brien has built a 
“Chinese box of a novel” in which “appearances are not what they seem and each 
image is pregnant with another.” Circular in construction like Ulysses, it depends also 
upon linguistic invention for much of its force and comic effect. 


, XLIV:34, October 12, 1968. 


991. Galliatt, Penelope. Piety and Loss, pp. 206-211. Pritchett’s social wit and bare 
style seem to spring from his North of England heritage which his father handsomely 
exemplified. A “daring serenity” in his makeup, which he professes to lack, is ascribable 
to the Southern heritage of his mother which Pritchett believed to have been all but 
nullified in a home oriented toward Northern “virtues.” 
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, XLIV:37, November 2, 1968, 


992. Updike, Jobn. Indifference, pp. 197-201. Cozzens, conditioned by conservatism, 
has achieved a style in which stuffiness has routed somber purity. Cliches, vapidity, 
infatuated sonorities now encumber a prose once majestic in its simplicity. Self-distrust 
and weary puzzlement dominate a world in which emphasis on human limitations is 
substituted for emphasis on human possibilities. A determined world is bereft of “the 
excitement and import which are derived from the reality of human decision.” 


. ALIV:41, November 30, 1968. 


993. Lardner, Susan. Sheed’s Tub, pp. 234-242. Sheed’s fictions are in the derogatory 
tradition of Samuel Butler, but their tone is genial and facetious, rather than polemical 
or surly. Sheed’s style is an incumbrance. Trying to depict Anglo-American differences 
from an American viewpoint, he lets his British accent get in the way. His Americans 
use Briticisms and his Britons sound like Yanks. Moreover, rude characters speak like 
Oxonians, adolescents of the World War II era use the argot of the 60’s, and Sheed’s 
own voice often melds ambiguously with those of his own characters. Farfetched images 
and conceits further blur their identity. A man of two cultures, Sheed wavers between 
them. 


—~John J. McAleer 


NORTHWEST REVIEW, X:1, Summer 1968. 


994. Wildman, Eugene. Process and Design as Value, pp. 74-87. Concretism, inter- 
national in character, emphasizes equally the visual dimension of a poem and its purely 
linguistic content, as with Aram Saroyan’s poems lighght and crickets. Concrete poets, 
like Emmett Williams, Edwin Morgan, and Heinz Gappmayr, go beyond Mallarmé and 
Cummings in utilizing aesthetically the materials by means of which the poem is pre- 
sented. These concretists intend their poems to be heard and seen, and they confront 
structural possibility in space and time. The concretists want to make art real and 
non-mimetic as Sterns did before them. Concretists such as Seiichi Niikuni, Timm 
Uhirichs, Mary Ellen Solt, and John Furnival, however, do this by using language not 
as a symbol but as raw material for change, and thus surpass Joyce’s experiments with 
language. Concretism troubles the reader who likes War and Peace because it causes 
him to contemplate future art. 

—E. Nelson James 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XV:10, October 1968. 


995. Hill, Thomas D. An Irish-Latin Analogue for the Blessing of the Sods in the Old 
English AECER-BOT Charm, pp. 362-263. Of the four items associated with the 
Gospels in the OE Aecer-Bot charm (oil, honey, yeast, milk), three appear as symbols 
for the Gospels and the Evangelists in “the early Irish compilation of medieval 1016, 
the Kollektaneum Bedae.” 


996. Schmidt, A. V. C. A Note on Langland’s Conception of “Anima” and “Inwit,” 
pp. 363-364. Two passages in the A-text of Piers Plowman (Passus X, Il. 43-45 and 
49-54), concerning the soul’s locality in the body, probably derive from the De Anima 
of Cassiodorus and the De Spiritu et Anima attributed to Alcher of Clairvaux. Lang- 
land has fused details from these two works. | 


997. Hall, Roland. Further New 17ih-Century Words and Antedatings, pp. 364-366. 
“Certain works of Bacon and Culverwel” provide most of 28 antedatings and 16 words 
not found in the OED or its Supplement. [The words and phrases are cited.] 
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998, Carlton, W. J. “Charactery,” pp. 366-367. Coined in 1588 by Timothy Bright 
for his own system of shorthand, this term seems to have been used by Shakespeare 
and others in his day as a generic term for shorthand writing. 


999, Houck, J. K. An Unidentified Borrowing in Jonson’s DISCOVERIES, pp. 367- 
368. While identifying the sources of two passages in Discoveries as being Philostratus’s 
Imagines and Quintilian’s Institutio Oratoria, the Herford-Simpson edition of Jonson 
fails to identify the source of the sentence between these. It is also from the Quintilian 
opus, X1.iii.67. 


1000. Mills, Jerry Leath. Donne’s Bracelets of Bright Hair: An Analogue, p. 368. 
When Donne conceived his famous circlet of hair image (The Funerall and The Relique), 
he may have had in mind a passage from Leland’s Latin work of 1544, translated by 
Richard Robinson in 1582, on the life of King Arthur. The work twice repeats 
Giraldus’s account of the discovery, upon opening the supposed tomb of Arthur and 
Guinevere in 1191, of a wreathed lock of hair that turned to powder upon being 
touched. Particular details of Leland’s account add to the likelihood that Donne had 
it—or Robinson’s version—in mind when he created the image. 


1001. Williams, Franklin B., Jr. Thomas Rogers on Ralegh’s Atheism, pp. 368-370. 
Stylistic evidence suggests that Rogers of Bryanston, the author of Leicester’s Ghost, 
is the Thomas Rogers whose name is appended to one of the Ms copies in the Folger 
library of a poem on Ralegh’s conviction for treason in 1603. The Percy Society 
edition of this poem (1845) omits five concluding stanzas [here reproduced] found in 
the Folger version. These urge Ralegh to acknowledge God’s existence and contain 
a prayer for the King. 


1002. Hinchcliffe, Edgar. Thomae Coriati Testimonium, pp. 370-374. Letters of 
1615 from Coryate in India to the Mermaid Club, meeting monthly at the Mermaid 
Tavern in London, mention a “safe-conduct” given him by the Club upon his departure 
for the Levant. The text of this jocose document, in forceful and elegant Latin, has 
been discovered at the Appleby Grammar School in Westmorland, whose library has 
been transferred “on indefinite loan to the University of Newcastle upon Tyne.” 
Laurence Whitaker, a close friend of Coryate and Club Seneschal, composed the docu- 
ment [here reproduced], which reveals that Coryate, Club Beadle in 1612, attended it 
for the last time on October 31 of that year, when presumably he received the “safe- 
conduct.” He left for the East in early November. A poetic inscription of 18 lines 
by Thomas Fairfax in the London Museum copy of Coryate’s Crudities [here repro- 
duced] crudely lampoons both Coryate and the club. 


1003. Kelliher, W. Hilton. Crashaw’s Contemporary Reputation, p. 375. L. C. 
Martin’s list of contemporary references to Crashaw in his edition of that author’s works 
omits Samuel Herne’s Domus Carthusiana (1677), which contains an unsigned poem 
of 21 stanzas (presumably by Herne) on the Charterhouse. Stanza 15 refers to Crashaw 
and to Cowley’s elegy on the latter’s death. 


1004. McKay, F. M. A Note on Richard Verstegan’s Poetry, p. 375. “Verstegan’s 
poem Saint Peter’s Comfort is really a sequel to Southwell’s Saint Peter’s Complaint, 
whose metre and verse from it uses.” We do not know how popular Verstegan’s poetry 
was in his time, but we do know that his Latin primer (1599) had great popularity. 
Some of his religious poetry was included in a Jacobean miscellany, and some was set 
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to music in 1620. A 17th-century Ms in the Cambridge University Library contains 
30 poems of his, in whole or in part. Nicholas Farrar’s Little Gidding circle used two 
of his poems as hymns, apparently not recognizing Verstegan as a Catholic recusant. 


1005. Hart, Clive. Wild-Fire, St. Anthony’s Fire, and THE WHITE DEVIL, pp. 375- 
376. Brachiano’s exclamation, “O Saint Anthony fire” (111.301), refers to the ignis 
fatuus, seem often around sewage and bogs; thus it reveals “sarcastic wit” in linking 
“fart” and “Dublin” in the speech by Flamineo immediately preceding, to which it is 
a reply. | 


1006. Davis, Norman. “God and Good Men,” p. 376. Although attention has been 
given this phrase from Shakespeare back into medieval times, its use after Shakespeare 
apparently has not been noted. Milton uses it in Areopagitica. 


1007. Wright, B. A. A Milton Crux, p. 377. “Concoct? and “digest” (Paradise Lost 
V. 412) are not synonymous, as editorial glosses suggest. Rather, “concoct” is a wide 
term for the whole digestive process; “digest” is a narrower term referring to the first 
stage of digestion, and “assimilate,” the last in the series of three verbs in the passage, 
to the second stage. 


1008. Maxwell, J. C. Two Notes on Marvell’s Language, p. 377. (1) OED’s gloss of 
“harsh-sounding” for barking in the term barking waves (Kirke White, c. 1800) over- 
looks its history. White presumably and Marvell possibly in The Character of Holland 
were either echoing Milton’s Comus, or may have had Milton’s source in mind—“Virgil 
and/or Silius Italicus.” (2) Since OED records the use of amorous in the sense of 
“lovely” as obsolete and affected in 1611, one notes with interest Marvell’s apparent 
use of this meaning in The Garden. Nicholas Hooke also used it in his poem, To 
Amanda Walking in the Garden (1653). 


1009. Real, Hermann J, The Authorship of Some Anonymous Recommendatory Poems 
of Creech’s Translation of Lucretius, pp. 377-378. The authorship of two more of the 
six anonymous poems accompanying Creech’s Lucretius seems to have been established. 
Thomas Browne wrote one, and John Adams, provost of King College, Cambridge, 
and later university vice-chancellor, the other, Now only one poem remains unidentified 
by author, save for the initials “E.L.” following it. 


1010. Burnett, A. D. An Early Verse Reply to Dryden’s THE HIND AND THE 
PANTHER, pp. 378-380. It is hardly likely that William Darrell would (in The lay- 
man’s ansvver) have sought to refute The Layman’s Opinion (both 1687), if he wrote 
the latter, as most believe. Thus Halkett & Laing and Winn err in attributing the 
rebuttal to Darrell. We do not know who wrote it. Its conclusion, though, a verse fable 
of 29 lines, is significant in that, as a defiant gesture against Dryden’s Hind, it testifies 
“to the popularity and influence of Dryden’s work.” It seems to have been published 
in the summer or early fall of 1687. 


1011. Hayman, John. An Image of the Sultan in Wallers OF LOVE and A VERY 
HEROICAL EPISTLE IN ANSWER TO EPHELIA, pp. 380-381. A passage in 
Waller’s Of Love in which male tyranny in the Orient (seen specifically in a sultan) is 
contrasted with female tyranny in England suggests that A Very Heroical Epistle may 
indeed have been written by the Earl of Rochester; for the latter repeats this contrast, 
and we know how much Rochester admired Waller. ຈ” 
—John S. Phillipson 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY THEATRE COLLECTION BULLETIN, No. 15, 1968. 


1012. Schaffer, Byron, Jr. Henry Irving’s Theories o£ Drama, pp. 20-31. During eight 
extended tours of America in the late 19th century, Irving was frequently interviewed 
by reporters, and these interviews provide a source of his dramatic theories. Public 
response, literally its applause, was the basic test of excellence in drama, whether for 
acting, script selection, or scenic design. His favorite term for the effect he sought 
was “harmony,” the unification of the elements of stage production. The public wanted 
the illusion of what should be, not a presentation of things as they are. Plays that were 
dramatic were preferable to those that were literary, but blank verse was highly 
appropriate in serious plays. Irving’s dramatic theory was essentially romantic. 

—Frank M. Patterson 


OHIO UNIVERSITY REVIEW, X, 1968. 


1013. Madden, David. Romanticism and the Hero-Witness Relationship in Four 
Conrad Stories, pp. 5-22. “Joseph Conrad’s three novellas, Youth, The Secret Sharer, 
Heart of Darkness, and his novel, Lord Jim, have in common the theme of romanticism 
and disillusionment, enhanced by the hero-witness relationship in which Charles Mar- 
low is the central witness.” Hero, as the term is used here, designates a man whose 
way of life and acts have some profound effect on his witnesses. In these four works, 
Marlow is the witness who “responds to heroes who reveal himself to himself.” 


1014. Heidtmann, Peter. The Lyrics of Fulke Greville, pp. 28-41. Greville’s poems 
are frequently as good as the best lyrics of his time, and it is largely on his sonnet 
sequence Caelica that his stature as a writer must be judged. His best poetry is charac- 
terized by “plain style” rather than “eloquent style,” as a detailed analysis of Caelica 
demonstrates. His lyrics, in their own stark fashion, are as “good -as the most eloquent 
products of his contemporaries.” 

—Duane B. Schneider 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, LXII:3, Third 
Quarter 1968. 


1015. Pantzer, Katharine F. The Serpentine Progress of the STC Revision, pp. 297-311. 
As of June 1968, the revision is 92 percent complete. Among the improvements in 
the new Short-Title Catalogue will be more accurate designations of format and identi- 
fications of printers of unsigned work. 


1016. Canzler, David G. Quarto Editions of PLAY OF THE WETHER, pp. 313-319. 
Analysis of the paging and missing lines in this Heywood play (first issued in folio in 
1533) shows that the three extant quartos were not simply printed one from the other, 
as is usually thought; instead the first stemmed separately from a now-lost quarto 
(probably printed between 1545 and 1555), and the third was printed directly from one 
of those two. . 


1017. Leek, Helen. The Edward Young—Edmund Corll Quarrel: A Review, pp. 321- 
335. When Curll published Thomas Newcomb’s Ode to the Countess of Berkeley 
along with a supporting letter from Young in August 1717, Young denied authorship 
of the letter as published. Young realized that it “implied his backing of the Earl of 
Berkeley, a favorite of the king” and that it would offend his patrons (who were mem- 
bers of the opposition). “Obviously he denied writing it because its printing placed his 
political carreer in jeopardy.” 
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1018. Shipton, C. K. Bibliotheca Americana, pp. 351-359. A revised short-title list 
of pre-1801 American imprints is completed through entry 46000; it will correct the 
approximately 3900 errors in Charles Evans’s American ນຍະ and it will pro- 
vide additional cross-references. 


1019. Guido, John F. Melville’s MARDI; Bentley’s Blunder?, pp. 361-371. Bentley 
published Mardi (1849) as a three-decker because such a form was economically advan- 
tageous—it cost no more to advertise than a one-volume work but brought in three 
times as much. Yet this form contributed to the economic failure of the book because 
it enabled readers to buy the narrative portion (Vol. 1) separately and to ignore the 
allegorical and satirical part (Vols. 2-3). 


1020. Anderson, Howard. The Manuscript of M. G. Lewis’s THE MONK: Some Pre- 
liminary Notes, pp. 427-434. The Ms—a holograph fair copy, complete except for the 
opening and closing pages—has come to light in the Townshend bequest at Wisbech 
Museum. It is the printer’s copy and conclusively supports William B. Todd’s identifi- 
cation of the first edition in SB, ມ໌ (1949), 3-24. In addition to numerous differences 
in punctuation and spelling between the Ms and the first edition, there are about 50 
substantive differences, some of which shed light on Lewis’s process of composition. 
The Ms “will allow a more reliable printed version than any now available.” 


1021. Viets, Henry R, The Printings in America of Polidoriis THE VAMPYRE in 
1819, pp. 434-435. [Description of the three American printings of Polidori’s The 
Vampyre in 1819.] 


1022. Emblen, D. L. Peter Mark Roget: A Centenary Bibliography, pp. 436-447. 
[List of 96 items, published between 1798 and 1922.] 


1023. Haber, Tom Burns. A. E, Housman’s Poetry in Book Titles, IV, pp. 447-451. 
[Lists of titles of books since 1961 with titles taken from Housman, bringing the grand 
total of such books to 81.] 


1024. Tanselle, G. Thomas. BAL Addendum: Ambrose Bierce—Entry No. 1112, 
p. 451. A copy of Bierce and G. A. Danziger’s The Monk and the Hangman’s Daugh- 
ter (1892) with pictorial wrappers has been located; the front cover reproduces the 
painting which also appears facing page 32. 


1025. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Stone & Kimball Addenda: Blossom’s CHECKERS, 
pp. 451-452. Although Kramer’s bibliography of Stone & Kimball (1940) dates the 
issue of Henry M. Blossom’s Checkers in wrappers as “late 1898,” a copy has been 
located with wrappers dated November 18, 1897. 


1026. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Addenda to Irish: Brown, North, and Wild, p. 452. Three 
books of verse omitted from Irish’s The Modern American Muse (1950) are as follows: 
Brown’s Verses (1911); North’s Songs of the Great Adventure (1917); and Wild’s On 
the Hades Golf Club Portico (1919). : 


1027. Kable, William S. Addenda to Wright: Burdett, Curtis, Judson, Week, pp. 452- 
453. Four additions to Wright’s American Fiction 1774-1850 (1948) are as follows: 
Burdett’s Marian Desmond (1847); Curtis’s The Bride of the Northern Wilds (1843); 
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Judson’s Charles Linn (1848); and Weeks’s The Pilgrim’s Progress in the Nineteenth 
Century (1826). 
—G. Thomas Tanselle 


PERSONALIST, XLIX:1, Winter 1968. 


1028. Morrow, Patrick. The Greek Nexus in Robert Frost’s WEST-RUNNING 
BROOK, pp. 24-33. In West-Running Brook Frost has, with witty and pertinent varia- 
tions, created a Heraclitan universe couched within the tradition of Greek drama. Para- 
dox, as in Heraclitus, is the intellectual means of dealing with complex, opposing ideas. 
This major poem goes beyond Greek ideas to make “a definitive statement about the 
values and validities of Regionalism as a way of looking at all of life.” 


1029. Hoffman, Christine B. William Butler Yeats and the Nobel Prize, pp. 103-115. 
The Yeats who won the Nobel Prize espoused an idealism which sought unity yet 
openly confronted intransigence and chaos. With regard to the Prize, both the poet 
and the Swedish Committee looked to his involvement in the Irish National Theatre, 
through which he, as a nationalist, idealist, and teacher, was made famous. 


, XLIX:2, Spring 1968. 


1030, O’Dea, Richard J. Allen Tate’s Vestigial Morality, pp. 256-262. Tate believes 
total cognition alone can liberate man from his modern hell and that total cognition 
is impossible. The problem of knowledge is either the dramatic situation or the implied 
theme of nearly all his poetry. To man deprived of belief in God, Tate presents the 
psychological proof of the existence of evil. 





, &LIX:3, Summer 1968. 


1031. Nahm, Milton C. Falstaff, Incongruity and the Comic: An Essay in Aesthetic 
Criticism, pp. 289-321. The incongruities in Shakespeare’s Falstaff, whose features are 
both comic and tragic, are generic, and thus we recognize in him our common humanity. 
In Falstaff one is given the sense of an infinitely varied life subjected to infinitely care- 
ful selection. 


1032. Burton, David H. Theodore Roosevelt and Edwin Arlington Robinson: A Com- 
mor Vision, pp. 331-350. With their American sense of mission and individualism and 
their reaction to the materialism of life, both poet and president maintained similarly 
traditional views of man. Robinson’s three Demos poems reveal his misgivings about 
a democracy in which majority rule might conspire the ruin of the individual. 


> XLIX:4, Autumn 1968, 


1033. Stewart, Jack F. Romantic Theories of Humor Relating to Sterne, pp. 459-473. 
The concept of humor found in Coleridge, Hazlitt, Hunt, and Carlyle emphasizes free- 
dom, energy, and delight, and assumes that the problem of humor can be solved 
solely by incongruity. Such a theory is especially relevant to the work of Sterne, who 
devised techniques to liberalize and personalize literature by keeping his narrative fluid, 
intuitive, and subject to psychological laws. Shandean humor amply illustrates the play 
of incongruity, in a maze of cross-references, comic mishaps, and logical absurdities, 
where fantasy and reality interweave in bewildering patterns. 
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1034. Bogen, Nancy, The Problem of William Blake’s Early Religion, pp. 509-522. 
Future examiners of Blake's works will have to give serious consideration to his having 
had some connection with the Church of England during his early years. 


1036. Smith, Julian. THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE—Hawthorne’s New Testa- 
ment of Failure, pp. 540-548. This is a religious allegory, a kind of “Paradise Unre- 
gained” in which Coverdale fails to commit himself to a course of action that will bene- 
fit others and save his own soul. Hollingsworth seems to be the central character 
because he is at the center of Coverdale’s conscience and because Hawthorne objectifies 
Coverdale’s failure through the failure of his ເມ to Hollingsworth, who 15 a 
fallen or corrupted Christ figure. 

—Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY CHRONICLE, XXVITI:1, Autumn 1966. 


1037, Bernhardt, Lewis. THE GADFLY in Russia, pp. 1-19. A popular novel of the 
turn of the century by Ethel Lilian Voynich, who was born in Ireland in 1864 and 
died in the U.S. in 1960, is “perhaps the greatest individual best seller among English 
and American titles in the Soviet Union.” [Tlustrated.] 


, XXVII:2, Winter 1967. 


1038. Litz, A. Walton. The Last Adventures of ULYSSES, pp. 63-75. [An account 
of the publication of the first edition of Ulysses, drawn from documents at Princeton 
and elsewhere. Illustrated.] 


1039. Christian, Henry A. Ten Letters to Louis Adamic, pp. 76-94. Adamic’s (1898- 
1951) career “to a great degree is American history for his time.” Letters [here 
printed] from Sinclair, Mencken, Sandburg, Jeffers, Sherwood Anderson, Dos Passos, 
and others illuminate the literary aspect of that history. 


[Abstracts from XXVII:3, Spring 1967, and XXIX:1, Autumn 1967, were published in 
AES, XI:8, October 1968.] 
—Charles Huttar 


QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, LXXV:3, Autumn 1968. 


1040. Dale, James. Chinua Achebe, Nigerian Novelist, pp. 460-475. Whereas the 
serious English novel is becoming increasingly esoteric and appeals only to a select 
public, some of the former British colonies are producing a number of really popular 
writers. One of them, Achebe, is concerned with the tragic implications of the con- 
frontation between black and white men in Nigeria. His aim is patently didactic; he 
wants to educate his public. 


1041. Thorne, W. B. Folk Elements in THE TAMING OF THE SHREW, pp. 482- 
496. The Elizabethan audience would have recognized Shakespeare’s indebtedness to 
folk tradition in the metaphors, characters and plot of his play. Allusions to the King 
of Misrule, May games, mummers’ plays, and popular ballads appear frequently. 


1042. Helwig, David. Poetry East, West and Centre, pp. 530-536. [A review of the 
following books of poetry: D. G. Jones, Phrases from Orpheus; Irving Layton, The 
Shattered Plinths; Dorothy Livesay, The Unquiet Bed; and Alden Nowlan, Bread, Wine 
and Salt.) 

—K. P. S. Jochum 
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RENAISSANCE AND MODERN STUDIES, XII, 1968. 


1043. Cockroft, Robert. Emblematic Irony: Some Possible Significances of Tambur- 
laine’s Chariot, pp. 33-55. Marlowe's unfavorable impression of ambition is heightened 
by recalling an emblem of yoked lions which stresses the moral stature of men com- 
pelled to serve a tyrant in subversion of the principle of order. The “horses” of Tam- 
burlaine’s soul reflect passions uncontrolled by reason. His ingenuity and sense of 
heroic precedent impel the chariot device; and his hypocrisy makes him see and dis- 
claim in his horses his own black passion, while pretending to offer them the glory of 
being obedient sources of energy for his ascent to true honor. 


1044. Parfitt, G. A. E. The Poetry of Thomas Carew, pp. 56-67. By pretending that 
Carew is “Cavalier,” we reduce the homogeneity of the term, stress peripheral rather 
than central aspects of his work, and distort the picture of early 17th-century poetry. 
The fundamental nature of Carew’s affinity with Jonson has been obscured. The 
ability to reanimate convention gives originality to much of Carew’s love poetry, in 
which he not only acknowledges a conflict between Christianity and the erotic but 
suggests that such a clash is inevitable. 


1045. Gray, J. M. Fact, Form and Fiction in Tennyson’s BALIN AND BALAN, 
pp. 91-107. In Balin and Balan Tennyson, incorporating some of his subtlest modifi- 
cations of Malory, created a fully coherent tale from very intractable material. This 
deeply subjective adventure—a modern drama of the divided self—gave biographical 
weight to the Arthurian scheme just when it was most needed: by taking as subject his 
own psyche, the poet exorcised his creative demons and came to terms with the forces 
within his fiction. 

—Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


RESTORATION AND 18TH CENTURY THEATRE RESEARCH, VII:2, November 
1968, 


1046. Napieralski, Edmund A. Bibliography for 1967, pp. 1-36. [Classified by subject, 
annotated, and indexed.] 


1047. Burgess, C. F. Some Unpublished Items of John Rich and Something of a Puzzle, 
pp. 37-47. Rich, the manager of Covent Garden and a noted mime, is remembered 
both for producing The Beggar’s Opera after it was rejected by his rival Garrick and 
for his eccentricities. One of these eccentricities was his constant denial of the ability 
to read or write. The denial was probably a falsehood. 


1048. Dircks, Richard J. Garrick and Gentleman: Two Interpretations, pp. 48-55. 
The shaping of dramatic vehicles by actors in the 18th century is illustrated by Gar- 
rick’s version of Jonson’s The Alchemist. Garrick enhanced his interpretation of the 
role of Abel Drugger (whom he played as a “fool”) by both additions and deletions in 
the text. A free adaptation of Jonson’s play, The Tobacconist by Francis Gentleman, 
capitalized on the popularity of Drugger, making him the central character. 

—Noel Dorman Mawer 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, XVIII:70, May 1967, 


1049, Farrell, R. T. The Unity of Old English DANIEL, pp. 117-135. Though 
critics consider the theory of interpolation in Daniel as established, evidence suggests 
it is far from being true. The poem can be considered a structural whole with the 
appearance of both the Song of Azarias and the Song of the Three Children being fully 
justifiable. 
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1050. Gill, Roma. Collaboration and Revision in Massinger’s A VERY WOMAN, 
pp. 136-148. Licensed for the stage in 1634, this play is probably Massinger’s revision 
on which he collaborated with Fletcher c. 1620. The original source for the earlier 
version was probably Del Espejo de principas y caballeros, a collection of Spanish tales 
of romance and chivalry, Probably the Cuculo-Borachio episodes, which show Fletcher’s 
hand, came from Plautus’s Curculio. The main revision for the 1634 version shows in 
the reclamation of Cardenes, probably Massinger’s work with much of his information 
on the disease of melancholy coming from Burton’s Anatomy. 


1051, Le Brun, Philip. T. S. Eliot and Henri Bergson. Part J, pp. 149-161. Eliot was 
influenced by Bergson in his thoughts about the function of intuition, time and change, 
and the individual consciousness. 


1052. Maynard, Winifred. “To Smithe of Camden,” pp. 162-163. The phrase “To 
Smithe of Camden” appears at the end of Now of all chaunge, a poem generally 
considered to be by Wyatt, in the Arundel Harrington Ms of Tudor poetry. It prob- 
ably indicates the tune to which the lyric should be sung. The story related in Gwilt’s 
Notices Relating to Thomas Smith of Campden, and to Henry Smith, Sometime Alder- 
man of London (1836) suggests that the poem should be connected “with the raciness of 
a ballad tune.” 


1053. Marilla, E. L. The Mysticism of Henry Vaughan: Some Observations, pp. 164- 
166. Vaughan’s “deeply devotional mood in his religious verses” came about from a 
religious conversion that “represented the culmination of a gradual development.” It 
was not the result of a sudden conversion, as R. A. Durr maintains in On the Mystical 
Poetry of Henry Vaughan (1962). 


1054. Shipley, John B. A Note on the Authorship of THE WHALE, pp. 166-169. 
Lord Hervey’s attribution of The Whale to Lord Chesterfield is more authoritative than 
O’Crowley’s attribution of the poem to Swift. 


1055. Sambrook, A. J. Another Early Version of Shenstone’s PASTORAL BALLAD, 
pp. 169-173. What is perhaps the earliest version of this, and one overlooked by editors, 
was published anonymously in the London Magazine for December 1751. [Text 
included.] 


>. XVIII:71, August 1967. 


1056. Gros Louis, Kenneth R. R. The Significance of Sir Orfeo’s Self-Exile, pp. 245- 
252. The difference between Sir Orfeo and other versions of the Orpheus story is that 
Orfeo does not carry out his quest after Heurodis, but withdraws for ten years from the 
world, undergoing a kind of penance that is finally rewarded with Heurodis’s return. 
Orfeo had already learned the value of kingly power, but in exile he learns “the dignity 
of man and the strength of love.” Both husband and wife experience a kind of rebirth. 


1057. Pritchard, Allan. Six Letters by Cowley, pp. 253-263. [Prints background 
material and texts of six unpublished letters written by Cowley between 1660 and 
1666 that survive among the Cowper (Panshanger) Mss.] 


1058. Pittock, Joan. Joseph Warton and His Second Volume of the ESSAY ON POPE, 
pp. 264-273. Warton delayed issuing the second volume of his Essay for reasons of 
“caution, ambition, and lack of time for or interest in the work.” Fear of Warburton, 
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however, did not deter him as much as has been supposed. Neglected possible influences 


on Warton from among his contemporaries include Lord Lyttleton and Robert Dod- 


sley, who had both been friends of Pope. 


1059. Le Brun, Philip. T. S. Eliot and Henri Bergson. Part IJ, pp. 274-286. For his 
idea of the objective correlative and the problem of creation—the relationship between 
the artist and his work, between the mind and consciousness and the created work— 
Eliot is indebted to Bergson‘s theory of consciousness. 


1060. Scott, Kathleen L. Sow-and-Bagpipe Imagery in the Miller’s Portrait, pp. 287- 
290. Chaucer compares the Miller to a female animal instead of a male animal because 
late medieval wood and stone carvings show the sow playing bagpipes. This image 
depicts what the Middle Ages took to be “ugly-sounding pipes in the arms of an ugly- 
sounding animal” and symbolizes the moral nature and physical attributes of the Miller. 


1061. Matchett, William H. Donne’s “Peece of Chronicle,” pp. 290-292. In the fourth 
stanza of Donne’s The Canonization, the word “peece” involves a triple pun that 
“restores the logic to, and vastly improves the design of, what had appeared a slack 
line in the argument of the poem.” 


1062. Watts, C. T. A Letter from W. B. Yeats to R. B. Cunninghame Graham, pp. 292- 
293. [The letter is reprinted with commentary.] 


> XVIII:72, November 1967. 


1063. Hands, Rachel. Juliana Berners and THE BOKE OF ST. ALBANS, pp. 373- 
386. Usually Dame Juliana Berners is connected with the hunting poem and the hawk- 
ing treatise of Boke. But examination suggests that she has no association with the 
hunting poem and that she is most validly associated with a more popular and varied 
collection of supplementary material in the work. 


1064. Jones, Emrys. The Artistic Form of RASSELAS, pp. 387-401. This is usually 
seen as either a gloomy moral work or as a kind of comic narrative. Less noticed are 
similarities to Tristram Shandy. Both novels might be called “philosophical fiction,” 
but more importantly both Johnson and Sterne were enemies of rigid theoretical 
systems. Johnson’s sense of the multifariousness of life shows in the tripartite struc- 
ture of Rasselas; this structure “exhibits the breakdown of untested theory in the face 
of actual experience.” 


1065. Webb, Timothy. Coleridge and Shelley’s ALASTOR: A Reply, pp. 402-411. 
Joseph Raben’s argument that Shelley’s Alastor was in part an allegorical narrative of 
Coleridge’s life (RES, XVII:67, Aug. 1966 [AES, X:5, May 1967, 1818]) seems not to 
hold up when one examines the contacts between the poets cited by Professor Raben. 


1066. Sherry, Norman. The Greenwich Bomb Outrage and THE SECRET AGENT, 
pp. 412-428. Despite his denial, the Greenwich Bomb Outrage almost certainly pro- 
vided Conrad with the material for The Secret Agent, his primary sources being an 
anarchist newspaper, The Anarchist, and two pamphlets on the incident. 


1067. Riddy, Felicity. The Provenance of QUIA AMORE LANGUEO, pp. 429-433. 
The Bodleian Ms Douce 322 (D2) of Quia, commonly taken as the most satisifactory 
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Ms, does not fairly represent the original form of the poem. It must have been com- 
posed in northeast England, but it is written in the standard language of the southeast. 
Hence, “almost all of the northern features have been obliterated and some of its 
misreadings are directly attributable to this process.” 


1068. Shawcross, John T. A Note on Milton’s Hobson Poems, pp. 433-437. The 
appearance of one of the Hobson poems in an anonymous common-place book in the 
Library of St. John’s College, Cambridge, gives additional proof that some cf Milton’s 
poems were circulated and the author known in the 1630's. Hobson’s Epitaph, some- 
times attributed to Milton, exists in 11 Ms copies, but they give no substantial proof 
either for or against authorship. 

—Lewis B. Horne 


SHENANDOAH, XIX:3, Spring 1968. 


1069. Price, Reynolds. PYLON: The Posture of Worship, pp. 29-45. Pylon is not 
about airmen or flying but about the relationship between the reporter and three barn- 
stormers—Shumann, Laverne, and Holmes. The reporter sees them as modern types 
of the knight-errant, and he tries through his love and infatuation to participate with 
them. Why the reporter needs their love—why the Orator adores the Hero—is not 
answered in the novel. 


1070. Knights, L. C. Shakespeare’s Tragedies and the Question of Moral Judgment, 
pp. 49-61. A tragedy of Shakespeare engages the moral consciousness first on the level 
of the story, but only if one is receptive and open to what the play offers. Yet “vision,” 
not judgment, is the final end of a tragedy like Lear or Ham., vision that extends and 
enriches the mind and makes it “capable of sturdier working.” 


, XIX:4, Summer 1968. 


1071. Brown, Ashley. An Interview with James Merrill, pp. 3-15. [Merrill discusses 
his interest in Greece, his “literary education,” and his own poetry, playwriting, and 
prose fiction.] 


1072. Hoffman, Daniel. Talking Beasts: The “Single Adventure” in the Poems of 
Ted Hughes, pp. 49-68. In contrast to the New Line poets of the "505 who sought to 
reflect realistically the life of contemporary Britain, Ted Hughes sought a poetry of 
the irrational that would express man’s basic savagery. The Hawk in the Rain, Lupercal, 
and Wodwo all concern the “shamanistic experience”—or “single experience”—of 
initiation into the world of the spirit. His is a poetry of violence and animal savagery 
in which is reflected a fascination with war and his belief in the strong relationship of 
Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian paganism to modern times. 

—Lewis B. Horne 


SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, LXVI:3, Summer 1967, 

1073. Spencer, Benjamin T. Fitzgerald and the American Ambivalence, pp. 367-381. 
Fitzgerald’s life and works reveal an ambivalent attitude toward the meaning of Amer- 
ica, the “American dream,” and the various regions and classes in American society 
which absorbed Fitzgerald’s attention. 


1074. Jervis, Steven A. Evelyn Waugh, VILE BODIES, and the Younger Generation, 
pp. 440-448. Despite its “apocalyptic” ending, this work portrays the rebelliousness 
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of the post-World-War-I generation as more ລ than the demoralized complacency 
of the older generations. 


1075. Turaj, Frank. The Social Gospel in Howells’ Novels, pp. 449-464. Social 
concern and religious philosophy are blended in Howells’s novels. The Undiscovered 
Country rejects immortality in favor of spiritual principles applied to this earth. The 
Minister’s Charge (influenced by Tolstoy) explores the conflict between class distinc- 
tions and the religious brotherhood of man. In Annie Kilburn religious values and 
social action are brought together. A Hazard of New Fortimes examines the more 
radical economic and ideological problems in American society. A Traveler from 
Alruria and Through the Eye of the Needle consider the contradiction between indi- 
vidualism and inequality. The Leatherwood God returns to the theme of religion work- 
ing for man’s benefit in this world. 


1076. Ferguson, Oliver W. Goldsmith, pp. 465-472. Goldsmith was a skilled literary 
craftsman, and the condescending legend which presents him as a simple, naive senti- 
mentalist ignores his true character and spirit. [Also comments on Friedman’s edition 
of The Collected Works of Oliver Goldsmith, 5 vols., New York, 1966.] 


1077. Galligan, Edward L. Simenon’s Mosaic of Small Novels, pp. 534-543. Simenon’s 
novels are not widely enough read and appreciated in the U.S. His Inspector Maigret 
stories are remarkable for their concreteness and implicitly complex characters. [Com- 
ments on several Maigret novels, Simenon’s writing Babits; and The Snow Was Black.] 


1078. Ranald, Ralph A. George Orwell and the Mad World: The Anti-Universe of 
1984, pp. 544-553. In 1984 there is a totally reversed ethical scheme, and communi- 
cation at any level is possible only via pain and hate—all human contact has been 
destroyed and language is a hindrance to communication. The quest for human contact 
dominates Orwell's j. as well as all his work. 


1079. Doyle, P. A. Sean O'Faolain as a Novelist, pp. 566-573. O’Faolain’s three 
novels—-A Nest of Simple Folk, Bird Alone, and Come Back to Erin—accurately 
describe Irish society and its problems from 1854 to the mid-1930’s. O'Faolain, how- 
ever, is never ມມ successful as a ເ because he is “ae ‘heart a short-story 
writer.’ ເນ. 


1080. Webster, Grant. Allen Tate: The Conservative Critic, pp. 591-605. Tate’s 
criticism is marked by polemical contentiousness and a rejection of liberal positivism 
resulting from his personal need for “absolute experience,” found in the South, poetry, 
and the Catholic Church. This Absolutism is always reached by resolving a “tension” 
between opposing forces. Tate’s failings are (1) a simplified view of pure science, 
technology, and the social sciences; (2) a narrow range of critical interests; (3) the cre- 
ation of false dichotomies; (4) a carelessness with facts; and (5) inconsistent terminol- 
ogy. Tate’s value, ກຍ is his intransigence. 


1081. Bell, Vereen M. Comic Seriousness in A PASSAGE TO INDIA, pp. 606-617. 
Comic action is the key to moral value in Forster’s novel. Mrs. Moore, Fielding, and 
“the entire casual chaos of India itself” stand in opposition to the English bureaucrats 
who create only the “illusion of order” through power and control. 

: . - - . —Marcus Smith 
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SOUTHERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, I:1, Spring 1967, 


1082. Turner, Darwin T. The Negro Novelist and the South, pp. 21-29. The five best 
- known Southern Negro novelists—James Weldon Johnson and Zora Neale Hurston of 
Florida, George Henderson of Alabama, Richard Wright of Mississippi, and Frank 
Yerby of Georgia—have “failed to reveal fully and faithfully the lives of Southern 
Negroes.” An oral cultural tradition, the absence of community encouragement of 
writers, and economic frustration force the Southern Negro writer into exile and the 
past, and he becomes out of touch with the region as it changes. 


1083. Moore, Arthur K. Lyric Personae and Prying Critics, pp. 43-64. A poem as a 
“formal construct ...a fusion of thought and feeling ordered rhetorically,” calls for 
evaluation of these terms. “The location of a poem is aesthetic until proved otherwise, 
and all the admissible evidence resides in the poem.” Contemporary critics by “violat- 
ing the necessary antonomy of the lyric speaker” threaten “the literary mode of 
existence of much 20th-century poetry. 


1084. Weathers, Winston. The Games People Play: a Shakespearean Footnote, 
pp. 87-97. The confrontation scene of R. Hí reveals the king’s mistaking symbolic 
verbalization for reality, especially in his kingship. Bolingbroke as the “unpositioned 
man” exhibits the triumph “of non-game-playing realism.” 


, 1:2, Summer 1967, 


1085. Bradford, Melvin E. The Gum Tree Scene: Observations on the Structure of 
THE BEAR, pp. 141-150. Faulkner’s novella concludes with a summary of and judg- 
ment upon its preceding action, dramatizing the consequences of failure in endurance, 
which to Faulkner is a balance of pride and humility. Ike McCaslin, last of his line, 
fails to forestall the “disintegration of a moral order” typified by “the passing of the 
wilderness and its presiding spirit,” the bear. Ike’s “refusal to ‘endure’ history and his 
resignation from it” is a humility not “balanced with pride in responsibilities.” Boon's 
raving frustration over a broken gun and a tree full of squirrels he cannot dominate 
represents the absurdity of the other extreme of conduct. 


1086. Weatherby, Hal L. Jude the Victorian, pp. 158-169. In Jude the Obscure char- 
acter and event strongly reflect Victorian social and philosophical concerns, and the 
moral attitudes of Mill and Arnold, as well as the aestheticism of Pater. The despair- 
ing Jude, though, resembles Quentin Compson, and the book is “more a fable than a 
novel” because Hardy was “stranded . , . in the wrong literary climate.” 


1087. Rock, Virginia. The Fugitive-Agrarians in Response to Social Change, pp. 170- 
181. The continuing impact of the collection of essays by southern poets entitled PN 
Take My Stand: the South and the Agrarian Tradition (1930) rests on its poet’s vision 
of the “right relations of man-to-man and man-to-nature reiterated over three decades 
by its proponents” (Allen Tate, John Crowe Ransom, Robert Penn Warren, [Donald] 
Davidson, Andrew Lytle). It is an appeal to “man’s moral and humane imagina- 
tion, . . . a commitment to reality immanent in a moment of history.” [The essay 
collection also contains biograpical essays by Miss Rock on each of the contributors.] 


, 1:3, Fall 1967. 


1088. Joyner, Charles W. Southern Folklore as a Key to Southern Identity, pp. 211- 
222. A still vital oral tradition, a fully integrated but most characteristic expression of 
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Southern culture, sprang from the European and African heritages of the first settlers. 
Ideals and frustrations, chiefly of the oppressed people, are carried in story cycles 
(Brer Rabbit and John the Conqueror, both European in origin), sermons, spirituals, — 
work songs, blues, jazz, and country music. European musical conventions are given 

African treatment. [Extensive bibliography, including phonograph records.] 


1089. Davis, Curtis Carroll. The Figure Behind the Landscape: the Emergence of the 
Secret Agent in British Belles-Lettres, pp. 223-235. Spy stories begin with 14th- 
century metrical romances, move through the 17th-century Characters of Sir Thomas 
Overbury (especially “A Jesuit”) and the 18th-century Gothic novel into crime and 
detective stories. Developments between Sherlock Holmes and James Bond revive the 
superman. 

—Sister Mary Anthony Weinig 


YEARBOOK OF COMPARATIVE AND GENERAL LITERATURE, XIV, 1965. 


1090. Kermode, Frank. Modern Poetry and Tradition, pp. 5-15. The idea behind 
tradition is the “myth of continuity.” Some contemporary writers want to abandon 
continuity and the past entirely, but the very existence of poetry depends on continuous 
tradition. 

—Robert L. Kindrick 
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Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, and at the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES. appears 
ten times a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the 
calendar year. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles 
dealing with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English 
language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, 
including abstractors from Abstracts of Folklore Studies. 


Format 


Abstracts within a specific issue are arranged according to journal titles, which 
are in alphabetical order. Issues of a specific journal are in chronological order. Basic 
reference information (journal titles and item numbers) and basic subject information 
(titles of articles and all works, words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguis- 
tically, the Bible, and ifs books) appear in boldface type. A title within a title is 
indicated by full capitals and boldface type, which is the only special-face type used. 
In order to keep the material distinguished by speciai-face type to a minimum, other 
items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks are 
used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way 
peculiar to an author. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes. These indexes are keyed to 
item number, not page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical 
listing, three types of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles 
of anonymous works dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the 
authors’ names. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but 
includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors of the articles 
abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the 
name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. 


The automation of the AES index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation 
of annual indexes at some future date. 


AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXXYVIII:1, Winter 1968-69. 


1091. Burnshaw, Stanley. The Body Makes the Minde, pp. 25-39. Discoveries about 
the involuntary processes of body and mind raise new questions about the creative 
process in literature and the arts. Not enough is known about the degrees of conscious- 
ness and self-controlled thought to be certain that poetry is a conscious creation of the 
poet rather than a partially involuntary expression of the thought-burdened brain. 
—Arthur T. Tees 


ANGLIA, LXXXV:3/4, 1967. 


1092. Blake, N. F. Caxton’s Copytext of Gowers CONFESSIO AMANTIS, pp. 282- 
293. Caxton’s handling of Gower’s text has never been examined. His text usually 
agrees with the better Mss. He probably used the intermediate recension, and even if 
he had two or more Mss, he probably thought there was no difference in them. In other 
publications the use of more than one Ms is mentioned in the prologue. Therefore, 
Caxton’s silence in the prologue to Confessio Amantis suggests that he used only one. 





, LXXXVI:1/2, 1968. 


1093. Robinson, Fred C. The Significance of Names in Old English Literature, 
pp. 14-58. A large number of examples from various authors illustrates the Anglo- 
Saxons’ interest in the etymological meanings of proper names. 


1094. Cross, J. E. More Sources for Two of Aelfric’s CATHOLIC HOMILIES, 
pp. 59-79. [After correcting and adding several sources for these homilies on Matthew 
XIV:22-36, Cross discusses the linguistic and aesthetic features of Aelfric’s style.] 


1095. Godden, M. R. The Sources for Aelfric’s Homily on St. Gregory, pp. 79-88. 
[Paul the Deacon’s Life of Gregory is added to the traditional list of sources for this 
homily. The examination shows that Paul was Aelfric’s primary authority, traditional 
sources notwithstanding. ] 


1096. Drescher, Horst W. Johnson in Scotland, pp. 113-123. [Some observations on 
Johnson’s visit to Scotland are taken from an unpublished notebook of anecdotes 
compiled by Henry Mackenzie.] Mackenzie’s urbanity was occasionally ruffled by 
Johnson, and, for some reason, neither Johnson nor Boswell ever mentions meeting him. 


1097. Cox, Catherine. Paters APOLLO IN PICARDY and Mann’s DEATH IN 
VENICE, pp. 143-154. The stories are very similar (e.g., the heroes, main motifs, 
musical associations). Furthermore, both deal with the artist’s destiny. 


1098. Hardin, Richard F. The Composition of POLY-ALBION and THE MUSES 
ELIZIUM, pp. 160-162. During the extensive 20-year revision of Drayton’s Poly- 
Albion, many passages were excised. One of these passages concerning the ten 
“nymphalls” was probably incorporated in The Muses Elizium. 





, LXXXVE3, 1968. 


1099. Kastor, Frank F, Miltonic Narration: CHRIST'S NATIVITY, pp. 339-352. 
Instead of concentrating on its imagery and symbols (e.g., Barker, Tuve), one should 
examine the poem’s traditional narrative background. That the body of material is 
basically a story, a fabled version of history, is almost always overlooked. The narra- - 
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tive is also a traditional means of celebrating Christ's redemptive mission, which is the 
framework and substance of this nativity poem. 
—David Harralson 


ARION, VIE:2, Summer 1968, 


1100. Davenport, Guy. Persephone’s Ezra, pp. 165-199. In Pound’s early poems and 
in the Cantos the pervasive figure of Persephone in many guises (Circe, Demeter, 
Fortuna) harmonizes nature (trees) and civilization (goddess crowned with battlements). 
Through myth as “a perennial habit of the mind” and through the simultaneity afforded 
by the ideogrammatic method, Pound works out his “enveloping idea of the past as a 
symbol alive in the present and holding within it the seeds of the future.” 


1101. Kenner, Hugh. The Muse in Tatters, pp. 212-233. Pound and Aldington trans- 
lated newly found fragments of Sappho in a spare manner corrective of 19th-century 
over-orchestration and hyperaesthesia and different from orthodox classicists’. “Pound's 
attention . . . tended to fix on the consiellated words in ancient texts, not on their 
syntactic connections”; he seized rhythms, diction and glimpses, and wrote “finely.” 
Sapphic echoes recur almost unconsciously in the 1945 Cantos. 

—Sister Mary Anthony Weinig 


ART BULLETIN, XLIV:2, June 1962. 


1102. Mras, George P. Literary Sources of Delacroix’s Conception of the Sketch and 
the Imagination, pp. 103-111. Delacroix saw the imagination as a quality balanced 
between reason and non-reason, which fed him to discover subject matter in literary 
sources such as Shakespeare, Byron, and Scott. 


. XLVIHII:1, March 1966. 


1103. Holtz, William V. Sterne, Reynolds, and Hogarth: Biographical Inferences from 
a Borrowing, pp. 82-84. In Tristram Shandy, Sterne makes a free adaptation of an 
essay by Reynolds that attacks those who, like Hogarth, judge art by rules. Sterne, 
who had been a painter before becoming a writer, was at first attracted to Hogarth’s 
work end asked him to illustrate several books of Tristram Shandy, but he seems later 
to have dismissed Hogarth for Reynolds’s friendship. 


, L:4, December 1968. 


1104, Wallach, Alan P. Cole, Byron, and the “Course of Empire,” pp. 375-379. 
Cole’s series of five paintings entitled “Course of Empire” is a record of American 
romanticism and as such reflects Byron’s influence, particularly through Childe Harold. 
Because of Byron’s reputation, Cole went to some lengths to conceal the influence of 
Byron’s ideas on historical progress and descriptive techniques. 

—Joan Monahan 


AUSTRALIAN LITERARY STUDIES, HI:4, October 1968. 


1105, Healy, J. J. The Convict and the Aborigine: The Quest for Freedom in RALPH 
RASHLEIGH, pp. 243-253. Tucker’s convict novel reflects the convicts fantasy of 
freedom. Two forms of freedom were available to Australian convicts: bushranging 
and living with the aborigines. Ralph chose the second but was ultimately rejected from 
this “natural state”; the black man’s world was not Eden. 
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1106. Davis, Diana, The Genesis of a Writer: The Early Years of Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie, pp. 254-270. Mackenzie began his first 20 years as the son of incompatible 
parents in the highly masculine atmosphere of a rural environment that was alien to his 
sensitive temperament. An undistinguished schoolboy career culminated in the termi- 
nation of his enrollment after four months at the University of Western Australia. He 
remained in Perth for another year engaged in various literary activities before leaving 
for Melbourne. 


1107, Elliott, Brian. The Composition of GEOFFRY HAMLYN: The Legend and 
the Facts, pp. 271-289. Biographers of Kingsley who relied on Old Melbourne 
Memories and other works by Rolf Boldrewood failed to distinguish fact from conjec- 
ture when dealing with the composition of Geoffry Hamlyn. Boldrewood may never 
have met Kingsley. Various bits of evidence, including passages of Kingsley’s fiction 
that may have been autobiographical, indicate that a full draft of the novel was written 
at Langawilli in Victoria. 


1108. Andrews, Barry. Price Warung: Some Bibliographical Details and a Checklist 
of the Stories, pp. 290-304. A large number of Warung’s convict tales were published 
in the Bulletin during 1890-1892. After that he lost editorial favor because he failed 
to repay the Bulletin’s advances with stories. Several longer projects, mainly non- 
convict fiction, were advertised in the later 1890’s, but Warung’s sickness and instability 
prevented their completion. [Includes a checklist of 111 of Warung’s short stories in 
chronological order.] 


1109. Harrison, Ruth. Towards a Reassessment of the Mss of Shaw Neilson, pp. 305- 
312. Poems contained in Ms form in Neilson’s exercise books need to be considered 
in the production of a complete edition of his work. [Five of the Ms poems are 
printed.] i 


1110. Anderson, Hugh. A Bibliography of Judith Wright, pp. 312-313. The 1968 ” 
bibliography of Wright's work is neither complete [items are listed] nor satisfactorily 
arranged. 

—Frank M. Patterson 


BUCKNELL REVIEW: A JOURNAL OF LETTERS, ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
XVI:1, March 1968. 


1111. Bolloer, E. P. T. S, Eliots “Lost” Ode of Dejection, pp. 1-17. Eliots “Ode” 
from his Ara Vos Prec (1920), never reprinted, is virtually unknown. It is the only 
Eliot poem before Four Quartets which treats poetry as its subject matter. A “pastiche 
of erudition” the poem “contains nothing essentially new in terms of subject, themes, 
attitudes, images, or whatever, although technically it seems a not wholly successful 
experiment in form.” 


1112. Stockholder, Katherine. The Moitiple Genres of KING LEAR: Breaking the 
Archetypes, pp. 40-63. In Lear Shakespeare deliberately intermingles fairy tale and 
farce, comedy and tragedy, and it is the shifting of emotion evoked by these shifting 
genres which “contains the play's meaning.” Cordelia’s death is an accidental result 
of the tragedy and denies “aesthetic consolation” to the tragic pattern. The play moves 
from ignorance to insight, back to ignorance. 
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1113. Wittreich, Joseph Anthony, Jr. Milton, Man and Thinker: Apotheosis in 
Romantic Criticism, pp. 64-84. Romantic criticism is commonly considered to “splinter” 
the “traditionally interrelated conception of Milton as man, thinker, and poet,” and to 
be “narrow in interest” and “radical in perception.” These criticisms are false: Milton 
is the quintessence of what the Romantics most admired. Of the Romantics Keats is 
the most critical of Milton. Milton is “the literary hero of the Romantic period—the 
hero as poet-prophet-priest.” | 


1114. Tick, Stanley. On Not Being Charles Dickens, pp. 85-95. With the concluding 
chapter of Bleak House, Dickens, for the first time in his work, destroys his “comic 
mode” and “history is inaugurated.” The earlier Dickens is “ahistorical.” David 
Copperfield, which immediately preceded Bleak House, presents the initial challenge 
of history, but is saved through the first-person point of view. David Copperfield is 
not psychologically realized and is the last of Dickens’s novels “in which the past is at 
all points successfully overcome.” 


1115. Harris, Wendell V. Of Time and the Novel, pp. 114-129. David Copperfield, 
Nostromo, and The Sound and the Fury present three differing conceptions of time. 
The narrator of David Copperfield “sees his life with a kind of double vision which 
represents the difference between past and present evaluation and thus records his own 
sense of his enlightenment.” In Nostromo the narrator “moves backward and forward 
in time, into and away from his characters’ thoughts.” The interior monologues of 
The Sound and the Fury “emphasize the irrationality and imperfection of man’s 
analytical thought.” Dickens shows the importance of an individual view of life, 
Conrad creates a “dispassionate contemplation of the human dilemma,” and Faulkner 
forces a “rejection of certain ways of experiencing time.” 


>» XVI:2, May 1968. 


1116. Mellard, James M. CATCH-22: Deja vu and the Labyrinth of Memory, 
pp. 29-44. Heller, with his deja vu method, has extended modern fictional techniques 
and made a significant contribution to “a new novel.” Deja vu is “complexly incre- 
mental and progressive” and moves “inevitably toward completion and resolution.” Deja 
vu in Catch-22 applies to the universal myth of the journey into the labyrinth. It 
involves form and content and becomes “the material that creates” and also “the method 
that penetrates” the “labyrinth of memory.” 


1117. Brady, M. B. The Collector-Motif in LORD JIM, pp. 66-85. The pattern of 
communication in this novel is a series of interlocking ideas, phrases, and bits of 
information. The images of the butterfly, light, “immobility and death,” and of the 
collector are significant. The collector-motif “leads finally to an epiphany for both 
Marlow and the reader at the end of the story”; and the “failure of the collector” i is 
the most persistent theme in the novel. 


1118. DiPasquale, Pasquale, Jr. Malory’s Guinevere: Epic Queen, Romance Heroine 
and Tragic Mistress, pp. 86-102. There are widely differing views of Malory’s Guine- 
vere. Many of them are concerned with genre rather than character. If Guinevere is 
considered in relation to the genre of Le Morte Darthur, much of the confusion is 
eliminated. She has a triple role: queen, wife to King Arthur, and mistress to Laun- 
celot. Malory depicts Guinevere as “the queen of romance” and, as such, she exhibits 
“three interrelated female qualities”: anger, jealousy, and changeableness. Although 
Malory’s work “is primarily romance,” he has combined it with epic and tragedy. 
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1119. French, David P. Pope, Milton, and the ESSAY ON MAN, pp. 103-111. Two 
interrelated problems of Pope’s Essay on Man are those of “the epistle’s actual meaning” 
and ihe meaning of the line, “But vindicate the ways of God to Man.” The poem 
is “both a response and a challenge to Milton’s Paradise Lost.” Both have a single 
goal—to explain the existence of evil. Although Pope’s poem is “philosophically unsatis- 
factory,” it appears that “his original and major intention was to fight the enemies 
of Christianity with the weapons of philosophical skepticism.” 


1120. Dougherty, James P. Language as a Reality in E. E. Cummings, pp. 112-122. 
Cummings’s achievements and his limitations can be seen in his use of language. He 
has an “unusually developed sense of the reality of a third poetic world . . . that of 
language itself’; but one of his greatest limitations is his inability “to move, within one 
poem, from the phenomenal world to developed general discourse.” 

—William V. Davis 


s XVI:3, December 1968. 


1121. Wood, Neal. The Value of Asocial Sociability: Contributions of Machiavelli, 
Sidney, and Montesquieu, pp. 1-22. Algernon Sidney rejected the traditional classical 
view of Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero that a state is a competitive harmony of interest 
groups and adopted instead the Machiavellian concept that the state survives through 
healthy, non-violent conflict over both means and ends of the society. He thus influ- 
enced Montesquieu, who saw in the conflict of English political parties the source of 
liberty and political moderation. © 


1122. McConnell, Frank D. “Death Among the Apple Trees”: THE WAVES and the 
World of Things, pp. 23-39. In her novel, The Waves, Virginia Woolf confronts the 
problem of the irreducible tension between man’s subjective imaginings and the objec- 
tive world around him. Not content to write of a purely subjective, romantic world, 
she affirms the phenomenal realm as well, so that at one point the central character 
Bernard, in a passage of representative description, unites subjectivity and aestheticism 
with phenomenological perception. 


1123. Gross, Barry. The Dark Side of Twenty-Five: Fitzgerald and THE BEAUTIFUL 
AND DAMNED, pp. 40-52. In Fitzgerald's novel, Anthony is a representative of the 
author at 25, who half-consciously sees in the purposeless, retreating, pleasure-seeking 
hero the essential weakness of himself and his generation. By contrast, Gloria, 
Anthony’s wife, becomes, during the period Anthony is in the army, the strongest and 
most fully realized of Fitzgerald’s golden girl heroines, the only character in the novel 
who retains some personal honor. 


1124. Morrow, Patrick. The Ambivalence of Truth: Chaucers CLERKES TALE, 
pp. 74-90. Although the tale appears at first to be a simple Saint’s Legend, close 
examination of its blend of idealistic simplicity and realistic suffering points to a conflict 
within the Clerk of Oxford. A bachelor professional scholar, puzzled by the conflict 
between the ideal morality of the constant Griselda and her real suffering produced by 
Walter's trials, the Clerk is plagued by a moral paralysis of the will which ng hopes 
to cure through his Canterbury pilgrimage. 


1125. Forrest, William C. The Kinesthetic Feel of Literature, pp. 91-106. Literature 
contains a two-fold sensuousness that properly places it among the fine arts: referential, 
the sensuousness of the images employed, and direct, the kinesthetic feel of the 
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speech and body organs responding to the demands of producing sounds. These move- 
ments sufficiently match those of the actions described by the words of literature at 
one or two points to kinesthetically recall the described action, intensifying the 
experience of the reader. 


1126. Haley, Bruce E. Richard Feverel and Willoughby Patterne: The Athlete as 
Egoist, pp. 107-125. The heroes of Meredith’s two best novels, The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel and The Egoist, possess the healthy bodies and unhealthy minds of athletes 
whose egoism has been overdeveloped by the competition inherent in athletic games. 
Meredith believed in outdoor exercise as a source of physical strength—the foundation 
of mental vigor—and as a means of appreciation of nature, but disapproved of com- 
petitive athletics with its overemphasis on regimented physical development at the 
expense of a balanced personality. 

— Arthur T. Tees 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 36, Spring 1968. 


1127. Kenner, Hugh. The Last European, pp. 5-13. When Wyndham Lewis migrated 
to Canada in 1941, he left behind what he lived on—his reputation. The Vulgar Streak, 
produced at this time, is about a man who discards his identity to take on a new one, 
as is the later novel Self-Condemned. In the latter, Canada is the book’s “synechdoche 
for limbo.” The provincial banal is felt as a menace that could plausibly drive a man 
mad. Indeed Lewis himself felt menaced, not just by the seasons, but by annihilation 
through virtual non-existence in his new homeland. Leaving behind what it was to be 
European, he had “stepped out of himself.” 


1128. Pacey, Desmond. The Outlook for Canadian Literature, pp. 14-25. Although 
it is not great by world standards, Canadian literature is lively and interesting and 
deserves more scholarly attention than it has been receiving. At present there are no 
definitive genre studies and almost no good biographical and critical studies of indi- 
vidual authors; the reception of Canadian literature in Great Britain needs study; and 
Canadian travel literature is unexplored. Canadian interest in native books has 
increased greatly, but the growth of outside interest over the next generation is not 
expected to be rapid. 


1129, New, William H. Winter and the Night People, pp. 26-33. In Return of the 
Sphinx, MacLennan’s latest and in many ways his most important novel, the nebulous 
and the non-committal in the resolutions of his other works have been extended into a 
tragic vision. The novel presents the break-up of the order of one man’s family and 
the parallel disruption of society at large. The extension of character into political 
affairs, seen in his other novels, is here used successfully. Through these he shows 
that the “night people,” the sophisticated and worldly, survive and that more seasons 
than winter, symbol of ຂ past innocence, must be experienced. 


1130. Dooley, D. J. Flight from Liberation, pp. 34-39. Jackson’s To the Edge of 
Morning (1964), which is too ambitious because it attempts to explore immense prob- 
lems of free will and destiny in fewer than 200 pages, is an interesting example of 
Lowry’s influence. In its theme—the forces in man which cause him to be terrified 
of himself—the hero is at last freed from the “prison house of self” by defzating his 
death wish in a life-affirming rescue of himself and others aboard an aircraft in a 
violent tropical storm. 
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1131. Bowering, George. Why James Reaney 15 a Better Poet: (1) Than Any Northrop | 
Frye Poet, (2) Than He Used to Be, pp. 40-49. Although once himself a “Northrop 
Frye poet,” i.e., reflecting the literary theories of Frye, descended in turn from Eliot 
and Graves, Reaney has in recent years broken loose to make myth from local materials 
rather than from the literary. In his subjectifying, his turning inward, he has also 
“moved beautifully away from Frye’s strictures.” 


1132. Symons, Julian. A National Style?, pp. 58-61 (rev.-art., A. J. M. Smith, ed., 
Modern Canadian Verse, Toronto, 1968). To the foreign eye and ear Canadian verse 
gives the impression of immense confidence: the poets seem ready to face considerable 
themes without hesitant self-questioning. But during the generative decades of the 20's 
and 30’s Canadian poetry suffered greatly from the absence of a single major talent 
who might have ordered its tone for a generation; as a result, much Canadian verse was 
derivative and literary. Also, the younger poets, who have absorbed modern idioms 
easily without originating any are sacrificing individuality in order to be “briskly up 
to date.” What is needed is a truly national style. i 


1133. Butterfield, Rita, ed. Canadian Literature Checklist: 1967, pp. 101-120. (A list 
of origina] works as weli as books and articles about works by both English-Canadian 
and French-Canadian authors.) 


ງ No. 37, Summer 1968. 


1134. Smith, A. J. M. The Canadian Poet, Part I: To Confederation, pp. 6-14. Pre- 
Confederation writers felt that the rigorous climate and natural obstacles precluded 
development of any intellectual life and that theirs was a country without a mythology, 
except perhaps for the mythic possibilities in the machine. The first anthology of 
Canadian verse (Dewart’s Selections from Canadian Poets, 1864) was not followed by 
another for 25 years (Lighthall’s Songs of the Great Dominion, 1889). Lighthall 
believed that national federation had succeeded in bringing a national poetry into being. 
But then, and even much later in our own time, the most highly praised poets were 
those who could be uniquely and yet vaguely “Canadian” while writing like English 
poets. 


1135. Geddes, Gary. Piper of Many Tunes: Duncan Campbell Scott, pp. 15-27. 
Recognition of the worth of Scott’s primitive verse has developed from a critical 
emphasis to an institutionalized belief. Actually he drew stimulus from three sources— 
nature, man, and the life of the imagination. Nature is seen as but one means by which 
man may penetrate to the truth of his own sensations. Scott’s main interest and 
stimulus, however, were in man, not nature. His rejoicing in the fecund life of the 
imagination is illustrated in one of his finest poems, The Piper of Arll, which may be 
read as an allegory on the experience and function of the Poet. 


1136. Sutherland, Ronald. The Body-Odour of Race, pp. 46-67. The “racism” of 
English superiority expressed in such early works as Moodie’s Roughing It in the Bush 
continues to infect the thinking of many English Canadians. But French-Canadian 
“racism” exists also, as Groulx’s novel L’Appel de ໂຊ race illustrates. However, many 
modern works, both English- and French-Canadian, offer valuable insights into prob- 
lems of ethnic groups and cultural identity, e.g., Thenault’s Aaron, MacLennan’s Two 
Solitudes, and Richler’s Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz, in which racism is set aside 
in an attempt at understanding. 
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1137. Purdy, A. W. Achievement and Monument, pp. 72-74 (rev.-art., Milton Wilson, 
ed., Poets Between the Wars, Toronto, 1968). The five poets represented in this 
anthology—-F. R. Scott, A. J. M. Smith, E. J. Pratt, Dorothy Livesay, A. M. Klein— 
compare favorably with a similar group of poets from any other country. l 


1138. Symons, Julian. Man of the Thirties, pp. 75-76 (rev.-art., George Woodcock, 
Selected Poems, Toronto, 1968). A “period” poet belonging to the movement headed 
by the young Auden in the 30’s, Woodcock possesses nonetheless a distinctive personal 
tone. He has an honorable place in a tradition which demanded a high degree of 
visual accuracy and of intelligent craftsmanship. 

—John J. Patton 


CITHARA, VIII:1, November 1968. 


1139. Davis, William V. The Sound of Silence: Edward Lewis Wallant’s THE CHIL- 
DREN AT THE GATE, pp. 3-25. Wallant’s four novels, The Human Season (1960), 
The Pawnbroker (1961), The Tenants of Moonbloom (1963), and The Children at the 
Gate (1964), place Jewish characters in religiously symbolic situations with strong Old 
and New Testament parallels. The last and most significant novel suggests Cain and 
Abel and the Crucifixion. It deals with Wallant’s “theme of learning to live and love in 
a world conducive to neither life or love,” with themes of “guilt, responsibility, and 
suffering,” and contains parallels to Eliot's Ash Wednesday. [Detailed analysis follows.] 


1140. Kelly, Michael. The Dramaturgy of Tourneur’s Trial Scene, pp. 26-38. The trial 
scene in Tourneur’s Atheist’s Tragedy provides the dénouement; in his Revenger’s 
Tragedy it is a complicating device, thematically more relevant and more effective as 
drama. 


1141. Jackson, Robert S. “Doubt Wisely:”—-John Donne’s Christian Skepticism, 
pp. 39-46. Donne’s third satire reflects less his early skepticism than tension between 
the “visible” and “invisible” Church with some ambiguity arising out of the position 
of Roman Catholicism during Anglican ascendancy. 


, 1142. Collins, Thomas J. Browning’s Early Poetry: the Problem of Critical Sophisti- 
cation, pp. 47-53. Earlier critics of Browning praised or condemned too strongly; 
and since the 1950’s, critical over-sophistication has distorted the poems. Sounder 
Browning scholarship is now in progress. 

—Sister Mary Anthony Weinig 


COMMENTARY, XLVI:1, July 1968. 


1143, Graves, Robert. Translating the RUBAIYYAT, pp. 66-71. Graves’s translation 
of The Rubaiyyat of Omar Khayyam is structurally, metaphorically, and thematically 
more faithful to the Persian original than is the familiar translation by FitzGerald. 
FitzGerald interrupted Omar’s thought sequences, missed much of the poet’s satiric 
tone, and frequently lapsed into banality. The result is a literary hodge-podge likely 
to mislead readers who turn to Omar in the original. 

—Fred Erisman 


COMPARATIVE DRAMA, H:2, Summer 1968. 

1144. Fraser, Russell. Elizabethan Drama and the Art of Abstraction, pp. 73-82. Late 
Elizabethan drama turns from particularization to abstraction, especially in writers like 
Ford, Tourneur, Webster, and Jonson. Characters come to represent the “Naked Truth” 
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rather than being ambiguous or elusive. Jonson’s comedy of humours especially 
mirrors this tendency in that humours determine a character’s behavior and deny 
inconsistency or mystery. Late 18th-century writers like Shadwell are even more rigor- 
ous than Jonson in depicting “perfect consistency” in characters. Such abstraction 
works for certain kinds of comedy, but is destructive to other kinds of drama. 


1145. Otten, Terry. Ibsen and Albee’s Spurious Children, pp. 83-93. Who’s Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf? and Little Eyolf are realistic-ritualistic plays concerned with “birth.” 
Little Eyolf and “sonny-Jim” are spurious children symbolizing the characters’ many- 
faceted failures. When Eyolf dies, Rita’s love for him is exposed, and she accepts her 
motherhood in embracing Big Eyolf (Asta) and the poor boys of the town. Allmers, 
divorced from Big Eyolf and Little Eyolf, stays with Rita and so vicariously acts out his 
role as father. Honey, Nick, and Martha try to save “the child” in Virginia Woolf 
and 30 affirm life. The dead “child” is potentially resurrected in Honey’s unborn child. 
In both plays, then, “Kindermord” is the prelude to an ambiguous “birth.” 


1146. Sanders, Barry. Who’s Afraid of Jesus Christ?: Games in the COLIPHIZACIO, 
pp. 94-99. The Wakefield Master’s Coliphizacio uses but transcends the common 
medieval motif of game-playing. Christ’s torturers play at children’s games (Blindman’s 
Bluff, Ninepins, Skittles, Cock-Throwing) in an attempt to destroy Christ’s identity. 
Caiphas’s “games” are more complex—-he acts as judge in a Question and Answer 
game. Christ refuses to play, however; and Caiphas, unable to act out his role, behaves 
like an angry child. By not playing according to the rules, Christ claims an identity 
beyond the definition of society. 


1147. Jensen, Ejner. The Style of Boy Actors, pp. 100-114. Contrary to the claims 
of Caputi and Foakes, Elizabethan boy actors did not develop a predominately burlesque 
acting style. They rivaled adult actors and moved into adult companies. Some joined 
with adult players in serious dramatic presentations, and some whole companies of 
boy actors merged with adult companies. The repertory of child actors included plays 
which would not permit a burlesque acting style. Finally, the need to maintain the 
dramatic illusion growing out of character and plot in plays like The Woman-Hater 
negates the claim that Elizabethan audiences were conscious that boys acted female 
parts. 


1148. Berger, Harry, Jr. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA: The Observer as Basilisk, 
pp. 122-136. In Troi. Shakespeare “subjects traditional views of order to the con- 
trolled conditions of theatrical experiment.” The Prologue transfers the epic “there- 
then of the Trojan war rapidly into the theatrical here-now” without clearly drawing 
the cosmic significance of the relationship between history and drama. Ulysses’s 
famous speech (.iii.83-124) may stress an objective world order, but it also empha- 
sizes the subjective manner in which cosmic topography is seen. The “nature, value, 
and rewards of performance” in the play are controlled more by “observers” than 
“agents.” Value is.ambiguous if not neutral. A given character’s “sincerity” cannot 
be assumed; and other characters, and the audience, must “infer or interpret from 
limited evidence.” 


, 1:3, Fall 1968. 


1149. Corrigan, Robert W. The Achievement of Arthur Miller, pp. 141-160. Miller 
writes with moral earnestness and a sense of social responsibility. In the early plays 
protagonists fruitlessly seek fulfillment within the restrictions of society. The Misfits 
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(1960) introduces a new pattern: the issue is not identity (consciousness) but “the crisis 
Generativity” (conscience). The symbol of meaningful relationships is “the promise,” 
ultimately the promise between Gay and Rosalyn to have a child. In After the Fall 
Quentin accepts his responsibility to others and acknowledges his own responsibility for 
his past. Incident at Vichy concludes that we cannot accept the otherness of people or 
“permit anyone to acknowledge our own otherness.” Finally, in The Price Miller 
implies that we must accept our guilt without “any attempt to seek revenge on others 
for the guilt for which we are responsible.” 


1150. Cutts, John P. Shadow and Substance: Structural Unity in TITUS SNDRON- 
ICUS, pp. 161-172. The structure of Tit. is based on “the renaissance topos which 
frequently finds representation in iconography: the mistaking of the shadcw for the 
substance.” The elaborate shadow-substance topos in the plot demonstrates the unity 
of the play. It also argues for Shakespeare’s sole authorship of the play. And, finally, 
it shows that the play ends “in tragedy because Titus persists throughout in taking 
‘false shadows for true substances’ (III.ii.80).” 


1151. Smoldon, William. The Melodies of the Medieval Church Dramas and Their 
Significance, pp. 185-209. The texts of medieval church dramas are often no more 
than libretti. The need for a musical appreciation is exemplified by a study of the 
melody which sets the three sections of the Quem quaeritis dialogue. The abbey of St. 
Martial de Limoges probably established the settings which were used throughout 
Europe. By comparing a text of extra-liturgical compositions (“tropes”) belonging to 
the Abbey (the Qq portion dating from 933-936 A.D.) with a late 10th-century group of 
tropes, we can identify the melody and tune. Musical evidence shows that the Qq 
dialogue took its first form as a trope intended to belong to the Introit of ihe Easter 
Mass. Also, the so-called “abbreviated form” is not a “distinct type.” Dramatic com- 
positions related to the Church can only be understood when their libretti are united 
with their musical settings. 

——-Terry Otten 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, XIX:4, Fall 1967. 


1152. Bornstein, George J., and Hugh H. Witemeyer. From Villain to Visionary: 
Pound and Yeats on Villon, pp. 308-320. Both Pound and Yeats celebrated Villon as 
an embodiment of the artistic conception underlying their own poetry. Pound’s 
“realistic” Villon became “an imaginative seeker after truth; the villain is no longer 
a naive voice of Nature, but a sentimental visionary turning his personal struggle for 
unity into an apprehension of the impersonal unity of the cosmos.” Denying any 
simple connection between man and poet, Yeats saw the true artist as a visicnary who 
renders “his own complex, inner struggle to achieve Unity of Being.” 


1153. Garber, Frederick. Self, Society, Value, and the Romantic Hero, pp. 321-333. 
Contrary to the conventional opinion that the romantic hero assumes moral isolation and 
spiritual autonomy, there exists a“ variety of relationships between the hero and the 
normative values of his society, ranging in a spectrum from imperfect assimilation to 
an apparently thorough rejection.” The attitude of the romantic hero toward society 
is rarely pure and unequivocal, but rather paradoxical and ambivalent. 


1154, Shulman, Robert. Melville’s TTMOLEON: From Plutarch to the Early Stages 
of BILLY BUDD, pp. 351-361. Although Melville used Plutarch’s Life of Timoleon 
as the bare plot for writing his poem, his structure is less diffuse and more dramatic 
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than Plutarch’s. The process from Plutarch, as a source of the poem, to the later 
Billy Budd describes Melville’ s usual movement “from abstract outline to embodied 
drama.” 


, XX:1, Winter 1968. 


1155, Burwick, Frederick. The Dream-Visions of Jean Paul and Thomas De Quincey, 
pp. 1-26. “The thematic oppositions of life-death, joy-sorrow, time-eternity—all par- 
ticipating in the basic contrast of illusion and reality in the dream itself” are important 
in the dream visions of both Richter and De Quincey. For the imagery, allegory, and 
symbolism by which he develops these contrasting motifs in many of his works, 
De Quincey is indebted to Richter. 


, XX:2, Spring 1968. 


1156. Baker, Stewart A. Sannazaro and Milton’s Brief Epic, pp. 116-132. Paradise 
Regained, rather than being deficient in metaphor, is pervaded by implicit metaphor 
based on the conventions of its genre. Sannazaro (1458-1530) “created a model for 
employing pastoral motifs and the pastoral point of view to adapt Virgilian epic to a 
Christian subject and theme” in his brief work on the nativity, De Partu Virginus, which 
anticipates Paradise Regained in its redefinition of heroism, 


1157. McLendon, Will L. A Problem in Plagiarism: Washington Irving and Cousen de 
Courchamps, pp. 157-169. From a comparison of texts and from Irving’s own admis- 
sions, “there can remain little doubt that Cousen ‘de Courchamps’ provided him to the 
smallest detail with the elements” of his well-known ghost story, The Grand Prior of 
Minorca. 

—Nelvin Vos 


CONCERNING POETRY, I:2, Fall 1968. 


1158. Turco, Lewis. Defining the Poet, pp. 7-15. The poet uses all available writing 
techniques but differs from the prose writer in focusing primarily on language itself, 
organized in some basic prosody—accentual, syllabic, accentual-syllabic, free verse— 
or in some other. pattern, such as grammatical parallelism, shape on the page, sound 
sequences, etc. A poem is an artifice of language while a story is an artifice of 
narrative. 


1159. Jacobs, Willis D. Williams’ TO A POOR OLD WOMAN, p.. 16. Williams’s 
poem about a dry, wrinkled (prunelike) old woman eating ripe juicy plums gently 
reminds us of our fading human life’s effort to relive somehow our delicious youth. 


1160. Skelton, Robin. The Workshop of W. B. Yeats, pp. 17-26. Yeats creates “a 
verse dynamic based upon a conflict of styles and manners within the poem,” as in 
‘The Apparitions where the poles are two modes of perception, abstract-rhetorical and 
concrete-everyday. Diction. and structural features support the contrast. Internal 
assonantal/consonantal techniques suggesting Gaelic poetry fuse with English use of 
rhyme and meter. 


1161. Prichard, Nancy S. The Terrible Storm of Growth: a Theme in African Poetry, 
pp. 27-36. To the theme of alienation common in Western literature, “the African poet 
adds a double burden, of estrangement”—from the civilization of those who colonized 
or enslaved his people, and, through urbanization and education at home, from his 
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traditional culture. English poetic conventions can weaken his integrity of image and 
diction, 


1162. Doherty, Paul C. The Poet as Historian: FOR THE UNION DEAD by Robert 
Lowell, pp. 37-41. This occasional poem (for the Boston Arts Festival, 1960) bears 
witness in its formlessness to the modern condition which it contrasts with older heroism 
and decency. The poem’s historical “facts” are approximations: the past is imagined, 
the speaker lives fully in the present. Themes of civic courage and Negro rights echo 
the dedication of the Shaw Memorial in 1897. 


1163. Cummins, Paul. Richard Wilbur’s BALLADE FOR THE DUKE OF 
ORLEANS, pp. 42-45. Wilbur’s poetry “reflects a tough minded confrontation with 
the timeless problems of human experience,” and affirms life amid suffering. The 
ballade whose refrain is “I die of thirst, here at the fountain-side” moves from a fisher- 
man’s successful struggle and empty achievement, through Ulysses’s restlessness in 
Ithaca, to a third stanza whose complex imagery includes Plato’s Plenty and Buddha’s 
golden bowl, concluding: “The sunlight withers as the verse is wrought.” The envoi 
stresses the insatiability of man’s desires. 

—Sister Mary Anthony Weinig 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, X:1 and 2, Spring-Summer 1968. 


1164. Kermode, Frank. Lawrence and the Apocalyptic Types, pp. 14-38. Lawrence’s 
Women in Love has much in common with Eliot’s Middlemarch in that both books 
reveal a sense of history. Lawrence, however, abandons plot and alters traditional 
characterization in an attempt to break with the irrelevant types and themes of the past. 
Unlike Eliot, he cannot seize upon fixed points in the course of history; instead, he 
places in Women in Love all of the apocalyptic vision that dominated his work in the 
20’s. 


1165. Ruthven, K. K. The Savage God: Conrad and Lawrence, pp. 39-54. Despite 
significantly different attitudes toward life, Conrad and Lawrence are similar in their 
treatment of the primitive. They share a fascination for the things excluded by civil- 
ization, as well as a conviction that this exclusion removes a source of vitality from life. 
This regard for primitivism, a version of 19th-century decadence, appears most clearly 
in Heart of Darkness (1899), The Rainbow (1915), and Women in Love (1920). 


1166. Bayley. John. Against a New Formalism, pp. 60-71. Modern formalist critics, 
such as Sontag or Kermode, are incapable of achieving the pleasure that comes from 
thoroughly knowing an author’s work. 


1167. Auden, W. H. Good and Evil in THE LORD OF THE RINGS, pp. 138-142. 
Tolkien’s trilogy parallels human life by presenting a fantasy world in which good and 
evil appear much as they do in the real world. Characters embodying absolute good 
and absolute evil are present, but most characters contain both qualities in varying 
amounts, and react in accordance with their ancestry and upbringing. The presentation 
of good and evil in Tolkien’s work, therefore, is subtler and more sophisticated than that 
found in most fairy tales. 


1168. Tanner, Tony. Bernard Malamud and the New Life, pp. 151-168. Malamud’s 
novels, despite a wide range of subject matter, reveal a significant consistency of vision. 
All of them are fables of the maturing process, and all insist upon the necessity of 
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growing up. This initiation into maturity is anything but traumatic; in fact, only by 
giving up immaturity can Malamud’s characters find the “new life” they long for. 
Although they tend to run counter to the usual American literary treatment of initia- 
tion, the novels are Malamud’s attempt to illuminate certain areas of American 
experience. 


, X:3, Autumn 1968. 


1169. Tanner, Tony. Colour and Movement in Hardy’s TESS OF THE D’URBER- 
VILLES, pp. 219-239. Critics of Hardy’s obscure philosophical reflections are likely 
to have overlooked the penetrating clarity of his perceptions. These are illustrated in 
Tess through his use of physical action and the color red to concentrate the entire story 
into a few essential patterns. Red, from Tess’s red ribbons to the repeated references 
to blood, becomes emblematic of the nature of life, just as the course of action suggests 
the “unalterable rhythm of existence.” Hardy’s greatness, therefore, comes from his 
ability to perceive the basic, irreducible elements of human life. 


1170. Ellis, Roger. The Fool in Shakespeare: A Study in Alienation, pp. 245-268. 
That the Fool in literature serves as a contrast to society in general is a commonplace. 
His isolated circumstances are analogous to those of the writer, for both understand 
their existences from the inside, having examined and assessed their own beliefs in a 
way foreign to the unthinking majority. Shakespeare’s Fools, however, go beyond even 
this. Whether natural Fools (Lancelot Gobbo, Dogberry, or Justice Shallow); the 
Fools of the mature comedies (Bottom, Feste); or Fools who violate their privilege of 
remaining uncommitted (Falstaff, the Fool in Lear), their function is the same: to 
point out “the unity of all existence in community.” The Fool is not an agent of 
redemption, but his self-awareness can direct others to those who can create and 
preserve community. 


1171. Williams, Raymond. Pastoral and Counter-Pastoral, pp. 277-290. Crabbe’s 
The Village (1783) presents a contrast between traditional pastoral poetry and his own 
conception of realistic poetry, not one between the past and present conditions of rural 
England. 

—Fred Erisman 


DEUTSCHE SHAKESPEARE GESELLSCHAFT WEST. JAHRBUCH, 1968. 


1172, Frings, Josef, Cardinal. Ansprache zur Jahrestagung der Gesellschaft 1967, 
pp. 9-12. Shakespeare’s presentation of the true, the good, and the beautiful is 
exemplary. (In German) . . 


1173. Leisi, Ernst. Wom Dienst des Philologen an Shakespeares Wort, pp. 13-27. 
Shakespeare philology attempts to cleanse the texts of distortion and to understand them 
in detail. Philology is ancillary to interpretation, but nevertheless indispensable. The 
unedited quarto and folio texts are unsuitable for interpretation and performance. : The 
main tasks of Shakespeare philology today are textual. criticism, printing and proof- 
reading, and semantic interpretations. (In German) 


1174. Riiegg, August. Homerisches und Unhomerisches in Shakespeares TROILUS 
AND CRESSIDA, pp. 28-42. Shakespeare’s play shares only two things with Homer’s 
Wliad——-the characters of Ulysses and Thersites—and even those only to a certain extent. 
Otherwise it is a disgraceful and rather low satire, viewed by classical scholers with 
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mixed feelings. Similar profanations, however, are taking place today; Shakespeare is 
topical even where he proves unacceptable. (In German) 


1175. Black, Matthew W. Aristotles MYTHOS and the Tragedies of Shakespeare, 
pp. 43-55. Interpretations of Shakespeare’s tragedies based on Aristotelian principles 
have been flawed by misconceptions of Aristotle’s writings. Else’s translation, hitherto 
largely neglected in Shakespeare criticism, provides a more satisfying basis. Hamartia 
is “an ignorance or mistake as to certain details” rather than “a defect of character”; 
and catharsis means the purification of the hero and not of the audience. Shakespeare’s 
non-historic tragedies fit these definitions reasonably well. 


1176. Soellner, Rolf. Shakespeare, Aristotle, Plato, and the Soul, pp. 56-71. In 
Shakespeare's plays and sonnets man seeks to identify himself with his soul. This 
tradition can be traced back to Plato, Cicero, and 16th-century exegesis of the Bible. 
Shakespeare’s concept is also indebted to descriptions of the operations of the soul made 
by Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. In Lear “nothing” and “soul” are interchangeable 
terms; Lear’s failure to recognize this constitutes part of the tragedy. 


1177. Klose, Dietrich. Shakespeare und Ovid, pp. 72-93. Ovid’s soul hardly lived in 
Shakespeare with the exception, perhaps, of Dream. There are only a few references 
to Ovid’s name and four Latin quotations from his works in all of Shakespeare’s works. 
Shakespeare may or may not have read him in the original; more likely he used 
Golding’s translation. Shakespeare’s witty use of the myths in the Metamorphoses 
points to an intellectual disposition similar to that of the original. (In German) 


1178. Giinther, Peter. Shakespeares ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA: Wandel und 
Gestaltung eines Stoffes, pp. 94-108. Plutarch’s sublime treatment of the material 
influenced Shakespeare’s approach. Plutarch’s original and North’s translation differ 
from Shakespeare by failing to transcend the characters and attain the elementary and 
universal. (In German) 


1179. Baldwin, T. W. The Pedigree of Theseus’ Pups: MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S 
DREAM, IV, 1, 123-130, pp. 109-120. The passage’s origin is found in Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses as translated by Golding. One of Ovid’s dogs is named Labros. Golding 
confused “labros” (meaning furious or greedy) with “labrosus” (having big lips) and 
turned him into a “large flewd hound.” 


1180. Bircher, Martin. Die früheste deutsche CORIORLAN-Ubersetzung: Ein Frag- 
ment des Zirchers Johann Jakob Kitt (1747-1796), pp. 121-140. The first German 
translation of Cor., hitherto unknown and unpublished, was made by Kitt. He trans- 
lated, however, only the first scene. The play was interesting to 19th-century Zürich 
because of its political issues. [Text of translation is given.] (In German) 


1181. Uhlig, Claus. Der weinende Hirsch: AS YOU LIKE IT, W, 1, 21-66, und der 
historische Kontext, pp. 141-168. The description of the sobbing deer follows the 
three-part structure of an emblem: pictura, inscriptio, and subscriptio. The topos 
exemplified here is that of the tyrannic cruelty of hunting. Shakespeare’s source is 
probably Sidney’s Arcadia, which in turn is indebted to a long tradition. (In German) 


1182. Stalder, Verena. Zur Utopie des Gonzalo in Shakespeares TEMPEST, X, 1, 
139.164, pp. 169-178. Gonzalo’s utopian vision of a new state free of all subjection 
is essentially ironic. Even Prospero does not achieve the realization of the ideal society 
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of which Gonzalo dreams; there is not so much as an indication of its being possible. 
(In German) 


1183. Mattauch, Hans. Der französische HAMLET der Marquis d’Argens (1744), 
pp. 179-192. A translation of parts of Ham., largely unknown today, was made by the 
Marquis d’Argens because he wanted to show the absurdity and monstrosity of a text 
which he did not like. Strangely enough the translation is fairly accurate, but it seems 
that the Marquis did not know any English and received help from someone else, 
possibly from the German Caspar-Wilhelm von Borck. (In German) 


1184. Sesplaukis, Alfonsas. Shakespeare in Litauen, pp. 193-206. [This 15 an account 
of Shakespeare’s reception in Lithuania, focussing on translations, performances and 
parallels between Shakespeare and Lithuanian literature.] (In German) 


1185, Brinkmann, Karl. Biihnenbericht 1967, pp. 207-216. [A review of Shakespeare 
performances in West Germany, Austria, and Switzerland.] (In German) 


1186. Brinkmann, Karl. Filmbericht, pp. 217-218. [A review of Franco Zefirelli’s film 
version of Shrew.] (In German) 


1187. Heun, Hans George. Probleme der deutschen Shakespeare-Ubersetzung: Eine 
Bibliographie, pp. 251-265. [The fourth part of a bibliography of writings on the 
problems of German Shakespeare translation. For earlier parts see Shakespeare Jahr- 
buch, XCII, 1956, pp. 450-463, and XCV, 1959, pp. 403-410, and Deutsche Shake- 
speare Gesellschaft West. Jahrbuch, 1966, pp. 273-287 (AES, X:4, April 1967, 1150)]. 


1188. Kindervater, Joseph Wilhelm. Shakespeare-Bibliographie fur 1967 mit Nacht- 
ragen aus früheren Jahren, pp. 268-334. 
—K. P. S. Jochum 


DISCOURSE, XI:3, Summer 1968. 


1189. Otten, Terry. Candida and Henry Higgins—Shaw’s Mentors to the Human 
Spirit, pp. 312-316. Candida and Henry Higgins are “spiritual teachers” undertaking 
to educate a lost soul: Marchbanks is the pupil in Candida, while Eliza Doolittle is 
Higgins’s pupil in Pygmalion. Both Candida and Higgins remain detached, appearing 
sometimes cruel or brutal, but having the disciple’s eventual self-dependence as their 
final goal. Of the two, Higgins is the more fully realized character and the ending of 
Pygmalian the more satisfactory in terms of character. 


1190. Nora, Sister M. A Comparison of Actual and Symbolic Landscapes in A 
SEPARATE PEACE, pp. 356-362. “Devon Schcol” in Knowles’s A Separate Peace is 
“recognizable, almost to minute detail,” as The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New 
Hampshire. Augmenting that which serves his artistic purpose, omitting that which does 
not, Knowles transforms the physical realities into “symbols that are never contrived, 
or artificial, or oppressive.” 


1191. Labrie, Rodrigue E. The Howells-Norris Relationship and the Growth of 
Naturalism, pp. 363-371. Howells reviewed Norris’s Moran of Lady Letty (1898) and 
McTeague (1899) in terms which greatly encouraged the young writer. A correspon- 
dence ensued. Although an exponent of “genteel realism,” Howells “served the cause of 
naturalism through his interest in Crane and particularly in Norris.” 
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1192. Claudel, Alice Moser. Emerson: Man Alive!, pp. 382-385. Emerson rebelled 
against historical faith and against intellectual and theological mediators. He speaks 
to present-day Americans more clearly than anyone else of his century. 


1193. Greiner, Donald J. Confusion and Form: Robert Frost as Nature Poet, pp. 390- 
402. The real concern of Frost’s nature poems is “the interraction of man and nature 
in specific situations which reveal a correct or incorrect relationship between them.” 
Recognizing the correct relationship results in a satisfying experience, while unrea- 
sonable desires and fabricating illusions about nature cause the break-down in the 
relationship and confusion. “The opposition of confusion and form . . . accounts for 
the organic unity we find in his nature poetry. . . . he insists that confusion can lead 
to form.” 


, X1:4, Autumn 1968. 


1194. Myers, Jeffrey. A Revaluation of Wordsworth’s RESOLUTION AND INDE- 
PENDENCE, pp. 441-449. Difficulties in Wordsworth’s poem “prevent the reader 
from identifying with the persona, accepting his evaluation of the leech-gatherer, or 
being convinced by the theme of the poem which evolves from their confrontation.” 
The basic fault is that the persona cannot sustain a dual function: he succeeds so well 
as foil to the leech-gatherer that he fails to represent effectively the spirit of the poet. 


1195. Maynard, Reid. John Dos Passos’s One-Sided Panorama, pp. 468-474. To portray 
the American scene, Dos Passos uses four forms or “frames” in his U.S.A.—narrative, 
camera eye, newsreel, and prose-poem biography. His overall view, although compre- 
hensively detailed, is negative and one-sided with characters disillusioned or corrupted 
by capitalism. “Running through all four frames of the trilogy is the cynical theme of 
despair, defeat, disillusionment, hopelessness, corruption, frustration, and loss of values 
once cherished.” 


1196. McCarthy, Paul. Melville’s Use of Paintings in PIERRE, pp. 490-505. The 
paintings described in Melville’s novel serve to illustrate aspects of its theme and to 
clarify the nature of the main character’s idealism and dedication. Despite some weak- 
nesses, his use of the paintings as symbols is skillful. They are the means by which 
Pierre’s concept of reality is clarified, and his response to them reveals the very nature 
of his tragedy. 


1197. Bier, Jesse. Wheatcroft Again, pp. 509-514. Wheatcroft’s Prodigal Son (1967) 
surpasses his first volume of poems, Death of a Clown. His new poems give evidence 
of experimentation and technical virtuosity, his most compelling new device being his 
shock imagery. His philosophy is moving toward transcendentalism; his field of interest 
is widening. In Prodigal Son he fulfills the poetic promise shown in Death of a Clown. 

—Kristen Patton 


DRAMA CRITIQUE, XI:2, Spring 1968. 


1198. Vena, Gary A. The Role of the Prostitute in the Plays of Eugene O’Neill, 
pp. 82-88. O’Neill’s A Moon fer the Misbegotten and his last surviving play, More 
Stately Mansions continue the conflict between two feminine forces, mother and 
prostitute. These opposed images manifest O’Neill’s perverse preoccupation. The final 
statement of the plays is that these two antithetical types “join hands in shameful 
conspiracy to destroy the soul of love.” 
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1199. Dickinson, Hugh, .The Esthetics of Self-Censorship, pp. 89-93. The new 
aesthetic, called “New Expression” by Richard Scheckner, has discarded entirely the 
traditional view of art. It seeks not contemplation but action, commitment and “total 
freedom from external or internal restraints.” Hopefully, it will not last. The play- 
wright must eventually realize the need for abstraction from life, the need to control 
sensation in order to free imagination. 

—Sister Robert Louise 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LXI:1, December 1968. 


1200. Blench, J. W. William Morris’s SIGURD THE VOLSUNG: A ກກດ 
pp. 1-17. Sigurd is a neglected poem of major interest. It is a romantic narrative rather 
than an epic, and it successfully combines heroic values with Morris’s social ideals. 
The world it presents is nobler than that of its original. It has “an emotional and 
psychological range beyond that of the Volsunga Saga,” and “its great scenes have very 
considerable dramatic power.” 

—Arnold B. Fox 


ENCOUNTER, XXX:5, May 1968. 


1201. Cory, Daniel. Ezra Pound: A Memoir, pp. 30-39. In the early 30’s [Cory] 
shared the “formidable body of opinion” that the work of Pound and his fellow inno- 
vators was “weird and unsavoury.” Santayana found Pound to be “lost, lost, lost in 
the intellectual world.” In 1966 [Cory], having early thought the Cantos an artistic 
failure because of their incoherence, asked Pound if it succeeded. Pound said, “It’s a 
botch.” Pound’s impact on the intellectual world, though, is enormous as chief mover 
of the literary revolution, as a poet’s poet, as a translator, and through some of his 
early poems. 


1202. Spark, Muriel. The Poet’s House, pp. 48-50. [In the wartime summer of 1944, 
Spark spent a night in MacNeice’s vacant house. The experience of being briefly and 
closely associated with the influential poet’s books and home was so moving that it 
began her own vocation as a writer.] 


» XXXII, July 1968. 


1203. Churchill, Randolph. Evelyn Waugh: Letters (and Post-cards) to Randolph 
Churchill, pp. 3-19. [Exchanges on miscellaneous topics from 1941 to 1966.] 


>, XXXI:2, August 1968. 


1204. Holloway, John. THE WASTE LAND, pp. 73-79. Eliot criticism has wrongly 
stressed the non-avant-garde traits of his Waste Land, thus making him a traditionalist 
and giving the impression that he has little in common with his contemporary graphic 
artists. However, such criticism is based on a few unrepresentative passages that are, 
grammatically speaking, hypotaxis. Most of The Waste Land, and Eliot’s early poetry 
generally, is structural and syntactic parataxis. When this is remembered, it is possible 
to see connections between Eliot’s poetry and the avant-garde work of such artists as 
Ensor, Beckmann, and Picasso. 


, XXXI:3, September 1968. 


1205. Braybrooke, Neville. Thorns and Vanities: Ronald Firbank Revisited, pp. 66-74. 
Firbank wanted to be a serious artist, but he was forced by his shyness to play the 
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comedian. The comedian’s role allowed him to revel in theatricals and dressing-up, 
dramatics which occur in all his novels. The result is that “as E. M. Forster and Arthur 
Waley have suggested . . . he is as hard to pinion as a butterfuly.” 


, XXXI:4, October 1968. 


1206. Davie, Donald. On Sincerity: From Wordsworth to Ginsberg, pp. 61-66. Con- 
fessional poetry, which edmits sincerity as an essential quality, must now be accepted 
as superior to dramatic or historical poetry—the impersonal poetry of the persona. 
But it should be the Wordsworthian poetry of “virtue,” not the Byronic poetry of 
“vice”; that is, “sincerity” must mean intellectually controlled, not dishevelled, poetry. 

——Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


ENGLISH, XVI:95, Summer 1967. 


1207. Sambrook, A. J. THE FARMER’S BOY: Robert Bloomfield, 1766-1823, 
pp. 167-171. The success of Bloomfield’s The Farmer’s Boy prepared the way for a 
more 1amous “peasant poet,” John Clare. Bloomfield was influenced by James Thom- 
son but differed in his use of the subjective: the farmer’s boy stands in ME foreground 
of the poem. 


1208. Morgan, Kathleen E. The Relevance of r Třollope, pp. 173-177. Trollope’s work 
is still relevant and interesting. His realistic novels are designed to entertain and convey 
ideas of right and wrong, particularly through his characters. He attacks those who 
attempt to dominate others, and’ strongly condemns heartlessness. His novels end 
happily, but only for those who have earned happiness. 


1209. Hidden, Norman. The Moonlit Door: The Child Image in the Poems of 
Randall Jarrell, pp. 178-181. Concerned with the “inner contradictions between dream 
and reality, imagination and reason, the subconscious and the conscious,” Jarrell’s 
poetry repeatedly studies man in “his most aware, yet most defenceless, stage—as a 
child.” Through the chifd and those akin to him (the wartime soldier, the figures of 
fairy tales and folk myths), Jarrell] depicts man’s bewilderment and tries to chart the 
mysterious territory of the childhood subconscious. | 
—Richard Lettis 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW, LXXIV, 1959. 


1210. Whitbread, L. Aethelweard and the “Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, pp. 577-589. The 
sudden renewal of recording Continental events associated with the house of Wessex in 
the ASC during the 980’s is due to the ealdorman Aethelweard who envisioned himself, 
without evidence, a direct descendant of King Aethelred J. The theory of the continua- 
tion of the ASC is supported if we assume that Aethelweard first wrote not long before 
983, and very probably in the period of 976-980, and that his interest in the ASC 
continued through the 990’s. 


— EXXVI, 1961. 

1211. Fahy, Conor. Edward VI and Elizabeth Woodville, pp. 660-672. In the 
Biblioteca Estense, Modena, there is a Ms poem that differs from many sources on the 
marriage of Edward and Elizabeth. Penned by Antonio Cornazzano from an oral 
source, it depicts Elizabeth firmly resisting Edward’s attempts to make her his 
paramour. eae death rather than dishonor, she is dramatically made the king’s 
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wife as a reward for her constancy. This poem pronos the first contemporary testi- 
mony of this popular version. 


, LXXVII, 1962, 


1212. Davis, R. H. C. The Authorship of the GESTA STEPHANI, pp. 209-232. 
It-is too much of a coincidence that the only private conversation concerns Robert of 
Lewes, bishop of Bath; he fills all the qualifications required for the author of this 
history of Stephen’s reign. 

1213. Jennings, J. C. The Writings of Prior Dominic of Evesham, pp. 298-304. 
[Jennings collects the writings and locations of the Mss for this historian and collector 
of legends who wrote in the first half of the 12th century.] 





» LXXVII, 1963. 


1214. Barlow, Frank. DOMESDAY BOOK: A Letter of Lanfranc, pp. 284-289. A 
printed but hitherto unnoticed letter from Archbishop Lanfranc to his “dear and 
faithful friend S.” reveals more about the mechanics of the compilation of the Domes- 
day Book. 


— LXXX, 1965. 


1215. McNeil, W. Milton and Salmasius, 1649, pp. 107-108. The charge by Milton 
that Salmasius had exacted from Charles II a “hundred Jacobuses” for his Defensio 
Regiz pro Carolo I (1649) is not supported in this previously unpublished letter. 


» LXXXI, 1967. 


1216. Offier, H. S. The Origin of Ockham’s OCTO QUAESTIONES, pp. 323-332. 
After establishing the date as c. 1341, the original author of the questions can be nar- 
rowed no further than to a somewhat naive churchman of decent standing. 

— David M. Harralson 


EPOCH, XVIII:1, Fall 1968. 


1217. Ammons, A. R. A Poem is a Walk, pp. 114-119. Poems are like walks in four 
ways: they are the externalizations of interior seeking which make use of the entire 
body; they are “unreproducible”; “each turns, one or more times, and eventually 
returns”; and they require a motion that is “non-reproducible and non-logical” snd can 
be known only by entering them. Poetry is different from logical exposition and it 
“leads us to the unstructured sources of our beings, to the unknowns, and returns us 
to our rational, structured selves refreshed.” “Nothing that can be said about it in words 
is worth saying.” 

-William V. Davis 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, XII:58, September 1968. 


1218. Lahr, John. The American Musical: The Slavery of Escape, pp. 23-25, 73-76. 
The popular American musical does not belong to the present. It offers an extension 
of the middle-class ethic, a confirmation of the American dream. It is confident and 
lavish, denying both the intellect and the conscience. The first challenge to the Amer- 
ican musical is Hair, in which sex is confronted directly instead of by innuendo. Hair 
attempts to improve the caliber of American life “instead of merely affirming the 
status quo.” 
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, XII:59, October 1968. 


1219, Lahr, John. The Street Scene: Playing for Keeps, pp. 49-51, 84-90. Attempts 
to bring street-theater to the people are doomed to failure unless contact is made 
between the language and lives of the people and the play and the players. “A black 
Hamlet does more for Shakespeare than the ghetto.” Enrique Vargas’s Gut Theater 
in the streets of Spanish Harlem points out the only ways in which a street-theater may 
succeed in reaching its audience—by taking it seriously and speaking its language. 





> XII:60, November 1968. 


1220. Lahr, John. The New Theater: A Retreat from Realism, pp. 55-57, 83-90. The 
radical, avant-garde theater works with the audience’s “plastic imagination,” abandoning 
the “picture stage” concept, which has too long been the standard approach of the 
American theater. The kind of realism accepted by the theater has been abandoned 
by the other arts, and the theater must recognize the fact that the word no longer 
carries sufficient meaning or integrity to provide a basis for drama. The new theater, 
through experimental methods,- desires the ເບ of response and thought in its 
audience. 


, XII:61, December 1968. 


1221. Lahr, John. Poor Johnny One Note, pp. 61-63, 93-95. Osborne’s recent plays, 
Time Present and The Hotel in Amsterdam, represent a falling off from his earlier 
work. The rage of Look Back in Anger has lost its focus in a changing world, and in 
his new plays, Osborne’s voice is “dyspeptic but not angry.” Osborne seems unwilling 
to understand the changing modern world and views change as hysteria. He focuses 
more and more on the trivial irritations, a concentration which represents the distance 
he has moved away from the vital concerns of modern life. . 


> XIII:62, January 1969, 


1222. Lahr, John. In Search of a New Mythology, pp. 55-58, 84-87. With the failure 
of the old myths of America’s promise, serious theater tries to confront the present and 
find a new mythology. The Living Theater’s Paradise Now is an attempt to liberate 
man from his society-imposed limitations, to face the contemporary void and find 
Eden now, demanding “the rights of the bower—a panoply of sensual and imaginative 
delight.” Sackler’s Great White Hope takes the career of the Negro boxer Jack Johnson 
as its focus for examining the myth of Black and White, but the play, shockingly 
instructive as it may seem to the middle-class American, fails to engage sufficiently. the 
contemporary void. Kopit’s Indians, with Buffalo Bils dreams at its center, most 
nearly succeeds in quest of a viable American myth. “Kopit has tapped what no other 
theater effort has managed—the resource of imaginative energy still posited in dead 
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> XIJI:63, February 1969, 


1223. Lahr, John. Jules Feiffer: Satire as Subversion, pp. 33-34, 15-77. In his 
satirical plays, Feiffer strikes at the assumptions behind the fears of the middle class 
in America. In Little Murders, he uses the typical family scene and the boy-girl situa- 
tion to exploit the audience’s easy expectations by revealing the violence which lies 
randomly behind the protective surface of American life. In God Bless he takes modern 
politics for his subject and reveals a willingness to satirize the Left as well as the Right, 
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The value of Feiffer's satires lies in the playwright's willingness to strip away the 
_ protective covering, to reveal the things men fear. 
—Donna Gerstenberger 


FOLKLORE, LXXVI, Winter 1965. (Reprinted from ABSTRACTS OF FOLKLORE 
STUDIES, VI:1, Spring 1968, item 52.) 


1224. Puhvel, Martin. Beowulf and Celtic Under-Water Adventure, pp. 254-261. 
The strangest and most inexplicable of Beowulf’s adventures is the underwater feat, 
where he spends a day under the mere, fighting Grendel’s mother. It is not accounted 
for by the myth of the Bear’s son, which convincingly explains many of the incidents. 
In Scandinavian legend, the adventure of Grettir the Strong under the waterfall is 
the nearest to this feat, but it admits of a naturalistic explanation. The visits of the 
Celtic heroes to an underwater fairyland are strikingly parallel and suggest thet there 
is Celtic influence here. A visit to the underwater land occurs in The Voyage of 
Maeldun, The Gillie of the Ferrule, The Wooing of Emer, The Pursuit of the Gilla 
Dacaire, and The Fate of the Children of Tuireann. In The Psalter of the Pig, the 
ability to live under water is ascribed to the power of God, and it is possible that the 
Christianized Beowulf may have expressed the same notion. It seems more likely, 
however, that the original waterfall setting was changed in unmountainous England 
to descent into a mere, and that the mingling of some Celtic traditions made this 
acceptable. 


, LXXYVII:4, Winter 1966. (Reprinted from AES, as above, item 84.) 


1225. Puhvel, Martin. Beowulf’s Slaying of Daghraefn—A Connection with Irish 
Myth?, pp. 282-285. The crushing of Daghraefn (Beowalf, H. 2503-2508) is unparal- 
leled in Germanic tradition; even Grettir used a sword. But Cellach crushes Conan 
Rod in The Battle of Magh Rath, and Cughulain crushes Larine in Tain Bo Cualnge. 

— Jacqueline Simpson 


GERMAN LIFE AND LETTERS, XX:3, April 1967. 


1226. Sheppard, R. W. Rilke’s DUINESER ELEGIEN—A Critical Appreciation in 
the Light of Eliots FOUR QUARTETS, pp. 205-218. Rilke and Eliot differ in their 
statements about tradition and a possible reconciliation of nature with the decayed 
present. Whereas Eliot is strongly linked with tradition, Rilke feels disinherited. 
Textual analysis shows that Rilke is even dissociated from a wider European humanist 
tradition. 


ງ XX:4, July 1967, 


1227. Jones, G. L. Lessing and Amory, pp. 298-306. Six references can be found 
in Lessing’s letters to Amory’s novel The Life of John Buncle, Esq. (1756). Though 
he dropped the idea of translating it into German, Lessing’s attitude toward Amory, 
who took a different view of Christianity, may be seen as an example of Lessing's 
tolerance, which is also displayed in his Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts. 

—C. E. Guksch 


HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, XVII:1, January 1969. 


1228. Bracher, Frederick. . Etherege as Diplomat, pp. 45-60. It could hardly be 
expected that Etherege would take seriously his duties as English resident at the Diet 
of tbe Holy Roman Empire at Ratisbon when he was appointed in 1685. Even the 
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Earl of Middleton regarded the job as a political sinecure, and all of Etherege’s friends 
expected him to use the post to recoup his gambling losses. At first, Etherege’s private 
life and his distaste for “Ceremonialls” made him unsuccessful, but, ultimately, the 
same qualities that made him a good playwright—“a shrewd eye for pretense and 
hypocrisy, a level-headed estimate of men, a realistic view of human fallibility, and 
an easy way with people’—gained him esteem as a diplomat. The high point of his 
career was the Great Feast of 1688, but he was to benefit little from his effort and 
expense, for the exile of James II soon followed, and he was forced to resign. 


1229. Robinson, Forrest G. A Note on the Sidney-Golding Translation of Phillippe 
de Mornay’s DE LA VERITE DE LA RELIGION CHRESTIENNE, pp. 98-102. 
There is no question that Sidney and Golding both worked on the translation cf 
Mornay’s De La Verité De La Religion Chrestienne. Feuillerat, the first editor of the 
translation, contends there are obvious stylistic differences between the work of the two 
men. Many of the irregularities of the English text, however, are due to inconsistencies 
in the French, and stylistic analysis provides very little information about the division 
of effort on the translation. Until new evidence is discovered or until new methods 
are devised, we can know only what the title page tells us about the work of the 
translators. 

—Robert L. Kindrick 


HORIZON, X:4, Autumn 1968. 


1230. Lambert, J. W. The Galsworthy Saga, pp. 106-111. Much of Galsworthy’s 
fiction is thinly veiled autobiography. The Galsworthys were in fact the Forsytes, and 
Galsworthy’s father was the original for Old Jolyon, the senior member of the family 
known through The Forsyte Saga. The marital problems of Soames Forsyte and his 
wife Irene in The Man of Property partially reflect Arthur Galsworthy’s unhappy 
alliance with Ada, who eventually divorced her husband to marry his cousin, John. In 
many respects, Galsworthy’s life reads like one of his novels. “If he needs a modest 
epitaph-—well, he was the noblest Forsyte of them all.” 

—Russe]? M. Goldfarb 


JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN HISTORY, XXXII:1, February 1966. 


1231. Dowty, Alan. Urban Slavery in Pro-Southern Fiction of the 1850’s, pp. 25-41. 
Southern proslavery fiction seems to have largely omitted treating the urban slave—who 
was often well off by contrast with the less fortunate agricultural slave and who might 
therefore have been suitable “anti-Tom” propaganda fodder. This omission seems to 
have been inspired by an effort to paint an idyllic picture of the rural South in harsh 
contrast to the industrialized urban North, and by the fact that to the Southern mind 
the relative freedom enjoyed by the urban slave represented a “loosening of the 
slavery system.” 


, XXXHI:1, February 1967. 


1232. Lefler, Hugh T. Promotional Literature of the Southern Colonies, pp. 3-25. 
A survey of Southern promotional literature, from the report of Ralegh’s first expedi- 
tion in 1584 to 1750, reveals a widely variable success in recruiting men and money. 
In these documents, which constitute a valuable source of diversified information, can 
be seen the “optimism, exaggeration, and defensiveness” that became the pattern for 
the ante-bellum South. 

—G. R. Wilson, Jr. 
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MARK TWAIN JOURNAL, XIII:3, Winter 1966-1967. 


1233. Burgess, Anthony. Mark Twain and James Joyce, pp. 1-2. In Finnegans Wake 
the names of Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn reappear in Joyce’s puns and take on a mythic 
significance. 


1234, Altieri, Joanne. The Structure of THE PRIVATE HISTORY OF A CAM. 

PAIGN THAT FAILED, pp. 2-5. If critical interest in Twain’s works is transferred 
from the major novels to shorter pieces, it can be shown that Twain was a conscious 
craftsman and regarded the architecture of his stories as highly important. [A short. 
analysis of The Private History of a Campaign That Failed follows 


1235. Miller, J. W. Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar, pp. 8-10. Classifying the aphorisms 
in Pudd’nhead Wilson under the themes of Death, Religion, The Fall, and the Pessimistic 
View of Man is rewarding. It can be shown that all these calendar-entries are related 
to the contextual narrative passages. Even if the entries seem to contradict the charac- 
ter of Wilson, the aphorisms should be seen as reflection of contradictions in Wilson. 
They provide a commentary upon the action and a deeper characterization of Wilson. 


1236. LaHood, M. I. Huck Finn’s Search for Identity, pp. 11-14. If all events in 
Huckleberry Finn are interpreted as clashes between the hero and society, the final 
episode of freeing Jim not only fits into the novel’s structure, but also stresses the 
importance of Huck’s decision to leave for the territory: he is still searching for a new 
society. 


, AID:4, Summer 1967, 


1237. Wyatt, B. N. Huckleberry Finn and the Art of Ernest Hemingway, pp. 1-8. 
Stylistic and subject-matter similarities in Huckleberry Finn and Hemingway’s works 
explain why Hemingway used to say that “all modern American literature comes from 
one book by Mark Twain called Huckleberry Finn.” 


1238. Hill, J. S. Huck Finn’s Reaffirmation of Rejection, pp. 16-17. If the Tom 
Sawyer episode, Chapters 33-42, in Huckleberry Finn is viewed as a final confronta- 
tion between Huck and the society of the South, it is possible to conclude that this 
episode is not only an integral part of the novel, but is also the final confrontation 
between Huck and an old social order which he rejects and does not return to after 


his adventures. 
—C. E. Guksch 


MEDIEVAL STUDIES, XXVI:1, 1964. 


1239. Hayworth, P. L. The Old English SEASONS OF FASTING, pp. 358-359. The 
text of the Old English Seasons of Fasting survives only in a 1562 transcript by Nowell. 
The Ms, Otho B XI, from which Nowell copied, was destroyed by fire in 1731, ard 
there remains only an “incipit” recorded by Wanley in 1709. Unfortunately, Wanley 
never transcribed the Otho Ms which was destroyed by fire, and hence we kave ro 
direct way of checking upon the accuracy of Nowell’s original transcription. However, 
we do possess a statement of Wanley’s method of procedure, and this statement confirms 
the judgment expressed by Sisam that Nowell was himself responsible for the sub- 
stantial corruptions in the text. 
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» XXVIII, 1965. 


1240. Pearsall, Derek. The Development of Middle English Romance, pp. 91-116. 
The traditional classification of medieval romances into the “Matters” (of Britain, 
France, Greece and Rome, and England) is inadequate. The first broad division of 
the 50 Middle English romances is between the 19 romances in four-stress couplet and 
the 25 in tail-rhyme, with the remaining six closely associated with the latter, either 
through partial anticipation of the full development of the form, or through subsequent 
variation upon it. This division corresponds to a fundamental division between “epic 
romance” and “lyric romance”—the former more prosaic, realistic, historical and 
martial; the latter more emotive, more concerned with love, faith, constancy, and the 
marvellous. 


1241. Moorman, Charles. Malory’s Tragic Knights, pp. 117-127. Malory’s Morte 
Darthur is not merely didactic but tragic, revealing a single theme of the rise, flowering, 
decay, and fall of a well-nigh perfect earthly civilization. It points toward the tragic 
nature of the Round Table Civilization, and hence of courtly life. The major characters 
“fali” as a result of hubris, and without any Aristotelian recognition of their errors: 
Lancelot of instability, Arthur of dogged blindness, Guinevere of lechery, Gawain of 
unreasoning temper, etc. Few characters in the Morte Darthur come to know them- 
selves, and therein lies a tragedy deeper than that defined by Aristotle. 


1242. Braswell, Laurel. SIR ISUMBRAS and the Legend of Saint Eustace, pp. 128- 
151. The legend and romance of Saint Eustace occur in many romances, but are repre- 
sented most clearly in Sir Isumbras. The various adaptations of the Eustace legend 
and their influence upon other romances demonstrate that the basic theme of “the man 
tried by fate” was a popular one, and adapted itself well to either secular or religious 
settings. The author of Sir Isnmbras blended secular and religious materials to form an 
essential Christian synthesis. It is ironic that the romance was condemned by William 
of Nassinton and the author of the Cursor Mundi. More effectively than their works, 
it conveys the nature of God’s providence and the endurance of man’s faith. 


1243. Rowland, Beryl. “Owles and Apes” in Chaucers NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE, 
pp. 322-325. No one has thus far noted that Chaucer’s “owles and apes” might have a 
particular significance in dreams. However, there is no evidence that Chaucer was 
familiar with the sources in which such an interpretation is emphasized. The owl and 
the ape were frequently juxtaposed in medieval paintings and carvings, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that Chaucer was resorting to an allusion which was basically 
pejorative in terms of Christian theology. The ape seems to be a symbol of the devil; 
and the owl, in the company of the ape, appears to represent the enemy of all true 
believers, seeking to ensnare the soul and separate it from God. 


1244, Wilkes, Gerald L. The Castle of Vnite in PEERS PLOWMAN, pp. 334-336. 
The work which may provide the direct source of Langland’s Castle of Unity is the 
Ancrene Riwle. A comparison of the corresponding passages in Piers Plowman and 
in the Ancrene Riwle, as well as an examination of their contents, suggests that Lang- 
land was working with not only the image of the castle in the Amcrene Riwle but also 
the idea of Christian unity as a protection against the onslaught of the devil and the 
seven deadly sins which occurs in the adjoining passage of the Riwle. 
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, XXVHIL:1, 1966. 


1245. Forrest, Sister M. Patricia. The Role of the Expositor Contemplacio in the St. 
Anne's Day Plays of the HEGGE CYCLE, pp. 60-76. One of the perplexing problems 
of the St. Anne’s Day plays of the Hegge Cycle is the allegorical significance of the 
expositor, Contemplacio, whose speeches reveal that he is far more vital to the meaning 
of the drama than a mere announcer. By whatever name the expositor in the mystery 
play is called, he usually appears as a priest, the accepted representative of the medieval 
church. As his frequent invocations, blessings, and exhortations make clear, Contem- 
placio also functions in such a capacity. His presence serves to unify the St. Anne’s 
plays and to underline the moral and doctrinal import of this miniature Marian cycle. 


1246. Doane, A. N. Heathen Form and Christian Function in THE WIFE’S 
LAMENT, pp. 77-91. This is not a saga-story with a Germanic theme, but rather a 
literary curse made by some “cast-off heathen minor deity” against a Christian convert 
who was a former priest-chief. The subject seems to be the continual sorrow and 
sense of loss suffered by the old God, now a demon, deprived as she is of the light of 
bliss and truth, as well as of followers. As in Bede’s account of the conversion of 
Coifi, the heathen is necessarily unable to make a good case. 


1247. Cantelupe, Eugene B., and Richard Griffith. The Gifts of the Shepherds in the 
Wakefield SECUNDA PASTORUM: An Iconographical Interpretation, pp. 328-335. 
The three gifts of the three shepherds are not, as is often thought, just simple rustic 
gifts, but rather they are gifts with iconographical significance. From paintings, 
sculpture and early literature, it can be ascertained that the first gift of cherries 
suggests Christ’s sacrifice and the promise of a new life. The second gift of the bird 
suggests the existence of the soul and the Holy Ghost. The third gift of the ball 
suggests nobility or kingship, and God the Father. The doctrine of the Trinity and the 
artistic integrity of the play are enforced by the symbolic gifts. 


1248. Lass, Roger. “Man’s Heaven”: The Symbolism of Gawain’s Shield, pp. 354-360. 
Gawain’s shield represents physical and human wholeness and the perfection of Christian 
knighthood. It also carries the implications of the problematical weaknesses of body 
and matter, and may suggest something “quintessential,” a goal or an ideal transcend- 
ing all of its parts.. The representation of Mary in the flesh balances the abstract design 
on the front of the shield, just as flesh balances spirit in the totality of human perfec- 
tion. In a very real sense, the two emblems on the shield represent “mannys heueve,” 
i.e., man perfected and the flesh glorified and strengthened by the fact that God became 
incarnate in it. 


> XXIX:1, 1967. 

1249. Hartung, Albert E. The Non-Comic MERCHANT’S TALE, Maximianus, and 
the Sources, pp. 1-25. Chaucer’s handling of his sources for the Merchant’s Tale shows 
tbat he thought of the tale in primarily non-academic terms. His use of sources, The 
Elegies of Maximianus and Boccaccio’s Ameto demonstrate a detachment from sympa- 
thetic involvement, and an attempt to establish in the reader a position of judgment. 
It is clear that Chaucer wishes to assign guilt and bring his subject within the range 
of human credibility. Old age with its ultimate horrors (especially sexual impotence and 
disability) was a serious contemplation of Chaucer’s old age. An awareness of this 
must compel us to recognize the basic seriousness of the tale. 
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1250. Evans, W. O. Cortaysye in Middle English, pp. 143-157. The tendencies of 
scholars to associate cortaysye with the literary conventions of courtly love is danger- 
ous. Unless the context is very explicit, it is safer to assume reference to virtue, often 
specifically Christian. Cortaysye can be used not only for the quality which directs one 
to a certain mode of life, but also for the life itself; and it is natural enough for a 
religious writer to consider a courteous life one which accords with his religion. The 
religious meaning is found in such works as the Ancrene Riwle, the Cursor Mundi, 
LeMorte Arthure, and Troilus and Creseyde. For most English writers, cortaysye does 
not depend exclusively on devotion to women, and is by no means always synonymous 
with courtly love. 


1251. Levy, Bernard S., and George R. Adams. Chauntecleer’s Paradise Lost and 
Regained, pp. 178-192. That the Num’s Priests Tale is a comic version of the Fall of 
Adam and Eve was suggested by Speirs, Holbrook, and Huppé; but a careful reading 
of Chaucer’s poem directs attention not only to the basic biblical narrative of Genesis, 
but also to theological commentaries on the Fall, such as St. Augustine’s De Civitate 
Dei, the Legende Aurea, and St. Thomas Aquinas’s Summa Theologica. Given the 
analogues of the tale, it is clear why the reader is warned the tale is not “a folye.” 
The surface story is entertaining, but essentially trivial, but more important is the fact 
that Chauntecleer and Pertelote reenact a pattern which is universally applicable to 
all men, i.e., the fall from Paradise through wrong use of the will and the possibility 
for salvation also inherent in that fall. 


1252. Smetana, Cyril. Second Thoughts on SOUL AND BODY I, pp. 193-205. This 
Old English poem does not rank with the best poems of OE literature. The verse is no 
more than competent, the use of kennings negligible, compounds are neither frequent 
nor impressive; yet despite the poet’s neglect of the poetic stock in trade, his ability 
to evoke a scene and dramatize a situation is not mean. Deep moral earnestness and 
high seriousness carry the poem where poetic technique might not bear it up, and the 
poet’s sense of structure strengthens the lines considerably. One cannot read the poem 
without some feeling for the fate of the lost and saved souls. 


1253. Delany, Sheila. Clerks and Quitting in the REEVE’S TALE, pp. 351-356. 
In the fabliaux narrated by the Miller and the Reeve, two sets of clerks function as 
agents of a kind of retributive justice called “quitting.” This theme controls the 
Canterbury Tales from the Miller’s prologue through the conclusion of the Reeve’s 
Tale. While both the Miller’s and Reeve’s tales illustrate the principle of even-handed 
justice, one’s appreciation of the latter work depends especially on the fact that the . 
victors are clerks, and on the unique suitability of clerks to that role. 

—Joseph C. Reino 


MEXICO QUARTERLY REVIEW, HI:1, 1968. 


1254, Marshall, Thomas F. Edward Albee and the Nowhere Generation, pp. 39-47. 
Within an archetypal unit bound by time, Albee views in his dramas the three genera- 
tions—“Then,” “Now,” and “Nowhere”—as moving progressively from a meaningful, 
dynamic use of moral power toward an enfeebled amorality. The dynamic but out- 
moded past generation, whose human values are embedded in national pathos, cannot 
communicate with the younger generations and is destined for obsolescence. The 
present generation, hypocritical and cornformistic, has forced women into a masculine 
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position—a purposeless reversal of roles that has led American society into deteriora- 
tion. The sterile, self-complacent future generation is the very embodiment of passive 
nihilism. . 

—Henryk Ziomek 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, XIV:1, Spring 1968 (Mark Twain Special Number). 


1255. Doyno, Victor A. Over Twain’s Shoulder: The Composition and Structure of 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN, pp. 3-9. The novel contains three sequential patrerns of 
action involving three settings and characters: (1) the meeting of Huck with someone 
who thinks him dead; (2) the formation or renewal of a partnership to free Jim, ending 
in failure; (3) the exchange of 40 dollars. Each pattern contains an episode that con- 
trasts Tom’s sham romanticism with Huck’s awareness of the dangerous reality. By the 
repetition of these patterns the theme of the novel, the impossibility of winning Jim’s 
permanent freedom, is dramatized. Freedom exists, if at all, only in the continual 
attempt to seek it. | 


1256. Beidler, Peter G. The Raft Episode in HUCKLEBERRY FINN, pp. 11-20. On 
the advice of his publisher Charles Webster, Twain omitted the raft episode of Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn. An inspection of the letters proves the decision rash and 
seemingly without artistic justification. The removal of the episode leaves a narrative 
gap and causes a lack of necessary technical background information, thus destroying 
possible dramatic irony. The most important function of the episode, however, was 
to bring into sharp focus Huck’s inclination to identify himself with suffering children 
and his desire for death. 


1257. Blues, Thomas. The Strategy of Compromise in Mark Twain’s “Boy Books,” 
pp. 21-31. Twain’s heroes all oppose the restrictions of their society; their triumph 
would normally lead to isolation. Twain avoids this consequence by. compromises 
which affect the structure and theme of Tom Sawyer, The Prince and the Pauper, and 
Huckleberry Finn. In Tom Sawyer the community simply ignores the harm Tom’s 
selfish desire for public attention causes. When Tom Canty, a self-conscious impostor 
in his role as Prince Edward, begins to face the consequences of his triumph, he is 
safely restored to the community by the king and is even rewarded. In Huck’s case; 
the large machinery of the last chapters effects his triumph without isolation. 


1258. McIntyre, James P. Three Practical Jokes: A Key ໄດ Huck’s Changing Attitude 
Toward Jim, pp. 33-37. Huck’s reaction to three practical jokes played on Jim reveals 
the change in his attitude toward Jim. When Jim is tied to a tree and when he is bitten 
by a rattlesnake Huck hardly feels any remorse. Only after the third joke, at the 
reunion of Huck and Jim on the raft, does he regard Jim not as an abstract sub-human 
“nigger” but as a dignified human being whose feelings can be hurt. Toward negroes 
in general, however, he still shares the prejudices of his society. 


1259. Hart, John E. Heroes and Houses: The Progress of Huck Finn, pp. 39-46. 
Houses play a dominant role in Huckleberry Finn. They identify the steps of the hero’s 
quest, symbolizing the ambiguities and illusions of the civilization of the South. They 
often represent bondage but they are at the same time the places where Huck is supplied 
with ideals such as love and compassion, the meaning of which he subszquently 
experiences in his trip on the river. 
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1260. Tatham, Campbell. “Dismal and Lonesome”: A New Look at HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN, pp. 47-55. Huck’s relationship to Jim is determined by the conflict between his 
selfish desire for human company and the moral code of his society. At three crucial 
moments he chooses in favor of his personal needs, thus representing a dramatization 
of Twain’s conviction as expressed in his notes and other sources that man, ultimately, 
cannot act but selfishly. Huck does not, contrary to what many critics claim, achieve 
a more mature sense of human responsibility. 


1261. Manierre, William R. Huck Finn, Empiricist Member of Society, pp. 57-66. 
In the first four chapters of Huckleberry Finn we notice a juxtaposition of opposing 
values and concepts. In a pattern of repeated pragmatical tests Huck rejects the 
values of the established society while Tom, even as “robber,” -acts in conformity to 
them. Huck’s final participation in Tom’s “romantic” way of freeing Jim, who is 
legally free already is “a painful comedown from his earlier role.” 


1262, Clerc, Charles. Sunrise on the River: “The Whole World” of Huckleberry Finn, 
pp. 67-78. On the surface the paragraph of some 400 words at the beginning of 
Chapter XIX seems to be a realistic rendition of “the way a boy talks.” A close scru- 
tiny of its complicated stylistic and rhetorical. devices reveals that this paragraph 
conveys (1) narrative action of escape; (2) the euphoria of personal freedom; (3) implicit 
contrasts between life afloat and ashore; (4) the beauty of nature; (5) individuel response 
to nature on sensory and ethical levels; and (6) suggestions of ritual, cultural primi- 
tivism, and the infiniteness of nature. l 


1263. Banta, Martha. Escape and Entry in HUCKLEBERRY FINN, pp. 79-91. 
Huck's movements toward and away from society are conditioned by his desire for 
bodily comfort-and mental freedom. The Jackson Island episode excluded, Huck never 
really escapes from the community. “Novelty” may grant a temporary freedom, but 
“nature and nurture” (deterministic heredity and environment) pull man back into 
society. A permanent freedom remains an unrealizable dream. 


1264. Beebe, Maurice, and John Feaster. Criticism of Mark Twain: A Selected Check- 
list, pp. 93-139. 


, XIV:2, Summer 1968. 


1265. Karl, Frederick R. Introduction to the DANSE MACABRE: Conrad’s HEART 
OF DARKNESS, pp. 143-156. Heart of Darkness involves the reader in diffizult moral 
issues determined by the relationship between Marlow and Kurtz. Marlow, a man of 
order and moral courage, believes in an orderly and enlightened society. His revela- 
tion comes when he is confronted with an anarchic world of naked power and evil 
represented by Kurtz. While he abhors those qualities in Kurtz, he.is at the same time 
fascinated by them. In a way, the Kurtz-Marlow polarity is a definition of Sur times: 
Kurtz, the most idealistic of men, can become a sadistic murderer, and Marlow, the 
most dutiful, can be led to the brink of savagery. 


1266. Barnes, Daniel R. Ford and the “Slaughtered Saints”: A New Readinz of THE 
GOOD SOLDIER, pp. 157-170. In this novel the theme of religious conflicts is acted 
out in the relationships between Edward Ashburnham, Florence Dowell, Leonora Ash- 
burnham, and Nancy Rufford. Florence, representing a Protestant force, threatens— 
in Leonora’s point of view—-the marriage of Edward and Leonora, but Joha Dowell, 
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the narrator, and with him Ford, regard Edward and Nancy as the tragic victims of the 
orthodox and militant Catholicism of Leonora, a Catholicism that has destroyed the 
medieval Catholicism which Ford admired. The “Slaughtered Saints” (Albigenses) 
were its victims and are looked upon as martyrs rather than heretics. 


1267. Hoffman, Charles G. From Short Story to Novel: The Manuscript Revisions of 
Virginia Woolf's MRS. DALLOWAY, pp. 171-186. The published and unpublished 
notebooks of the Berg Collection and the British Museum Mss combined with the 
published A Writer’s Diary form a record of the genesis and development of this novel. 
The revisions show how the thematic focus was shifted from the external political and 
social conflict to the internal conflict—especially by the introduction of Septimus—~ 
of life and death linked with the question of truth seen through the perspective of 
sanity and insanity. This development also implies a different development of charac- 
ter portrayal. Finally, the short story Mrs. Dalloway in Bond Street forms the opening 
of the novel. 


1268. Stein, William Bysshe. The Method at the Heart of Madness: THE SPOILS OF 
POYNTON, pp. 187-202. Most of James’s protagonists cultivate illusions of high life 
in order to neutralize the imperfections of reality. In Fleda Vetch’s efforts to remedy 
the faults of a declining society her actions turn into a chivalrous mock-heroism. She 
transforms her ugly world into a stage and gains a spectacular imaginative triumph. But 
in the end it is destroyed by the bitter actuality. The denial of her true womanhood, 
her sexual phobia, represents the immaturity of her behavior. James himself recognizes 
her folly but sympathizes with her goals. 


1269. Grenberg, Bruce L. Metaphysic of Despair: Stephen Crane’s THE BLUE 
HOTEL, pp. 203-213. The world of Fort Romper is the world of a defunct God. 
Its false hospitality. and superficial friendship are revealed through the involvement 
of the Swede. The defunct God is portrayed by the ironic tension between image and 
narrative action, with Scully and the gambler as the false images of the two aspects of 
the Christian God: his benevolence (Scully) and his punitive justice (the gambler). 
The Swede’s search for truth and a meaningful God in a chaotic world has led to 
nothingness and death. 


1270. Carlile, Robert Emerson. Musical Analogues in Thomas Wolfe’s LOOK HOME- 
WARD, ANGEL, pp. 215-223. As Beach has shown, Wolfe’s art can best be appreci- 
ated from a musical point of view. Look Homeward, Angel shows three Wagnerian 
principles of composition: (1) leitmotif, (2) modulation, and (3) chromaticism, under- 
stood as (1) phrases or ideas which through recurrence and variation set up multi- 
dimensional relationships between characters and emotional states, (2) a shifting between 
prose and prose-poetry inducing various qualities of emotional tension in the reader, 
and (3) a device to achieve a sustained emotional intensity. When combined they form 
“emotional clusters” attempting “to utter the ineffable.” They occur at the key places 
in Eugene’s development involving him in the basic emotional experiences of love, 
sorrow, and death. 


1271. Young, Philip. Scott Fitzgerald on His Thirtieth Birthday Sends a Small Gift 
to Ernest Hemingway, pp. 229-230. Apparently, after having read Hemingway's The 
Torrents of Spring, a parody of Anderson’s Dark Laughter, Fitzgerald sent a letter to 
Hemingway making fun of the style of Hemingway’s miniature “chapters,” which were 
later inserted in his collection of short stories In Our Time, in 1925. 
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1272. Modern Fiction Newsletter, pp. 231-252. 
—Willi Erzgraber 


MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, LII:6, October 1968. 


1273. Smith, Paul. Litteratura Gratia Litteraturae, pp. 359-362. Today, much of what 
is passed off as literature does not merit the term, and literary criticism is suffering 
from the same affliction. The task of the critic is “to evaluate the manner in which 


writers express their opinions and present their facts.” 
—Robin Reed 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LXVI:2, November 1968. 


1274. Hill, Ordelle G. The Audience of PATIENCE, pp. 103-109. The poet’s treat- 
ment of the Beatitudes and the Jonah exemplum suggests that Patience was “intended 
for an audience concerned with problems of preaching and may well have been directed 
to a particular group, the clergy.” 


1275. Stewart, Keith. History, Poetry, and the Terms of Fiction in the Eighteenth 
Century, pp. 110-120. Up to the middle of the 18th century the distinction between 
the terminology for prose fiction and the term “history” was generally maintained. In 
the second half of the century the distinction partly disappeared, either because of “an 
insistence upon the moral value of historical probability,” or an account of an aesthetic 
which could identify history and fiction in effect, by “crediting fiction as ‘social 
history.’ ” 


1276. Joseph, Gerhard. The Idea of Mortality in Tennyson’s Classical and Arthurian 
Poems: “Honor Comes with Mystery,” pp. 136-145. “Tennyson’s classical and Arthur- 
ian poems, taken as a body, explore the theme of natural change and human mortality 
as the recurring confrontation of his eternal deities and mortal heroes.” Support for 
this view is found in interpretations of The Hesperides, Tithonus, and The Idylls of 
the King. 


1277. Cherniss, Michael D. The Meaning of THE SEAFARER, Lines 97-102, pp. 146- 
149. The lines refer to the convention that the outward sign of a warrior’s valor is the 
possession of outstanding wealth which is therefore buried with him when he dies. The 
poet of The Seafarer rejects the convention as a judgment of men which is overruled by 
the judgment of God. The emendation of “wille” to “nille” (l. 99) is therefore 
unnecessary. 


1278. Aden, John M. Another Analogue to Pope’s Vice Triumphant, pp. 150-151. 
Another inspiration for Pope’s Epilogue to the Satires, hitherto unnoticed, comes from 
Bolingbroke’s The First Vision of Camilick. 


1279. Knapp, Lewis M. Smollett and Johnson, Never Cater-Cousins?, pp. 152-154. 
Although Smollett denied that he and Johnson were “cater-cousins” (good friends), 
there is some evidence to the contrary. 


1280. Gardner, Joseph H. Gaffer Hexam and Pap Finn, pp. 155-156. The model for 
Pap Finn’s attack on Huck for learning to read and write was a similar outburst by 
Gaffer Hexam in Book I of Our Mutual Friend. 
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1281. Broderick, James H. Two Notes on Arnold’s GRANDE CHARTREUSE, 
pp. 157-162. Arnold’s visit to the Grande Chartreuse in 1851 was less pleasant to his 
wife, as a hitherto unknown letter [printed here] shows. One of the literary sources of 
the poem is Part HI, Book VI of Chateaubriand’s Mémoires d’outre-tombe. 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, n.s. XVII:11, November 1968. 


1282. Robinson, Fred C. Coleridge, Personification, and the Personal Genitive, 
pp. 564-566. Coleridge detested the use of neuter whose (“a chair whose form 
was ...”), which he reserved for personification; but his own poetry does not always 
observe the distinction. 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


NEW REPUBLIC, CLIX:11, September 14, 1968. 


1283. Featherstone, Joseph. Thoreau’s Masterpiece (rev.-art., Charles R. Anderson, 
The Magic Circle of Walden), pp. 23-25. Anderson rightly treats Walden as a work of 
art. Thoreau designed the work as an artistic unit, although “it also shows the marks 
of being the product of a divided consciousness.” In the spiritual controversies of his 
time he took a middle position between the old and the new, but as an artist he was 
uncampromising. Occasionally he sensed that his ordering of nature was merely the 
by-product of his art. 


1284. Epstein, Joseph. Show-Biz Mencken (rev.-art., Sara Mayfield, The Constant 
Circle: H. L. Mencken and His Friends and William H. Nolte, H. L. Mencken’s Smart 
Set Criticism). Mencken deliberately created his own public image as an iconoclast, 
gaining the advantage of notoriety but losing much of his freedom. In contrast to 
Johnson he tends to be remembered for this image rather than for his exceptionally 
reliable criticism in the 1910’s and 1920's (later he failed to keep abreast of the real 
issues of his times). Mayfield reveals the honor and even nobility of his private life, 
and Nolte recounts his able criticism. 

—William H. Magee 


PARIS REVIEW, FX:32, Winter-Spring 1965. 


1285. Phillips, John, and Anne Hollander. The Art of the Theater I, pp. 65-94. [In this 
interview Lillian Hellman discusses her plays, her methods of working, and her husband, 
Dashiell Hammett. She briefly discusses other American writers (Arthur Miller, Ten- 
nessee Williams, Mary McCarthy, Nathanael West, and William Faulkner), writing for 
movies, production of her plays in Moscow, the McCarthy era, and the current state of 
the theater in the United States and Europe. (Included are a Ms page of The Little 
Foxes and her letter of May 19, 1952, to John S. Wood, Chairman, House Committee 
on Un-American Activities.)] 


1286. The Expatriate Tradition “Then and Now,” pp. 158-170. [This is an abridgment 
of the remarks of Janet Flanner, Virgil Thomson, Maria Jolas, Man Ray, John Levce, 
James Jones, and William Gardner Smith at a symposium held in the spring of 1964 
at the American Students’ and Artists’ Center, Paris. The participants discuss why 
they migrated to France, why they remain there, and how the expatriates of the 20’s 
resemble and differ from those of the 60’s.] 
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, IX:35, Fall 1965. 


1287. Knickerbocker, Conrad. The Art of Fiction XXXVI, pp. 13-49. [In this inter- 
view Burroughs discusses his beginnings in writing; drugs; the “cut-up technique” and 
the future of fiction; Nova Express, Naked Lunch, and other writings; his travels; 
television; a typical day’s work; his attitude toward theological and philosophical 
systems; human control systems, such as government and magazines; and his desire 
“to make people aware of the true criminality of our times.” (The article includes two 
pages of “cut-ups” from Burroughs’s Journal.)] 


1288. Burroughs, William. St. Louis Return, pp. 51-62. [A chronicle of Burroughs’s 
return from Tangier to St. Louis in 1964, a page from Burroughs’s St. Louis Journal 
is included.] 

—F. G. Stoddard 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY, XXV:4, October 1958. 


1289. Reede, Arthur H. Whittier’s Pennsylvania Years, 1837-1840, pp. 384-409. 
Whittier the man and Whittier the poet are inseparable, especially during the Pennsyl- 
vania years. While working as an editor in Philadelphia, he spent his time and energy 
in the anti-slavery movement, and efforts during these years are reflected in much of 
his subsequent work. 


, XXVII:3, July 1960. 


1290. Wallace, Paul A. W. The John Heckewelder Papers, pp. 249-262. John Hecke- 
welder was well equipped to know the American Indian, and his writings provide a 
truer, more human portrait than that found in Cooper’s works. 

—Robert F. Damm 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, LIH:3, October 1967. 


1291. Downer, Alan S., The Doctors Dilemma: Notes on the New York Theatre, 
1966-67, pp. 213-223. Although the New York theater has been plagued by numerous 
problems—economics, access, critics, audience, and a lack of devotion among theater 
workers, there are still both financial and dramatic successes. For the 1966-1967 
season, I Do, I Do was saved by the talent of director and stars. Albee’s A Delicate 
Balance, Marcus’s The Killing of Sister George, and Pinter’s Homecoming were exciting 
and successful theater. On the other hand, Dinner at Eight should not have been 
revived, and. MacBird! should not have been written. 


, LY:4, December 1967. 


1292, “Vaughn, Jack A. “Persevering, Unexhausted Bard”: Tom D'Urfey, | pp. 342-348. 
Although he is almost unknown today, D’Urfey was one of the most popular and 
productive of Restoration dramatists. He produced 33 plays—comedies, tragedies, and 
operas—and was one of the chief targets of Collier’s attack on the English stage. The 
operas and tragedies are almost completely lacking in merit; however the writing in the 
comedies varies from wretchedness to excellence. In general, the comedies are complex 
farces, relying on sexual intrigue, visual effects, social and political satire, typed 
characters, and contrived situations. 


, LIV:1, February 1968. 


1293. Prosser, Michael H. A Rhetoric of Alienation as Reflected in the Works of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, pp. 22-28. Alienation, which results from a lack of either com- 
prehension or communication, was a popular topic with several philosophical writers 
contemporary with Hawthorne. The alienated in Hawthorne’s fiction are guilty of too 
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much intellect or pride, particularly the artists and scientists. For such breakdowns, 
Hawthorne pointed out several ways back to the human community—“love, a purifi- 
cation of the heart, confession and repentance, and a continuing interest in mankind.” 


1294. Green, Joseph G. Joseph Wood Krutch: The Critic of Tragedy Looks at 
Comedy, pp. 37-46. Although Krutch is best known for his criticism of tragedy, he 
has also written extensively on comedy. For Krutch, comedy has three main elements: 
(1) a meaningful interpretation of human experience, (2) a detached comic hero, and 
(3) eloquent and witty language. 


, LIV:2, April 1968. 


1295. Kennedy, George. Antony’s Speech at Caesar’s Funeral, pp. 99-106. Although 
Antony’s speech was not quite as Shakespeare presented it, Antony did deliver an 
unusual oration full of praise for Caesar. When he had gained the sympathy of the 
mob, he emotionally attacked those who had murdered their benefactor. Then he 
displayed a wax image of Caesar and his slashed and bloodied tunic. Rioting followed. 


1296. Tompkins, Phillip K. The Rhetoric of James Joyce, pp. 107-114. Joyce’s first 
heroes were orators, and his education developed an appreciation of oratcry and 
rhetoric. He became well-known as a speaker and debater. Joyce devotes the seventh 
episode of Ulysses to rhetoric. Both MacHugh’s and Taylor’s speeches are enthymemic: 
they require that the listener and speaker together supply the parts of the syllogism. 
-Donald Nemanich 


QUEEN'S QUARTERLY, LXXV:4, Winter 1968. 


1297, Dudek, Louis. Nationalism in Canadian Poetry, pp. 557-567. Every civilized 
nation except Canada is conscious of its national literature. In the respect that Canadian 
university curricula are dominated by English and French literature Canada is still a 
colonial country. After some rather sentimental nationalistic poetry in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries, Eliot’s influence has brought a change. At present Canada’s poetic 
image appears to be rather negative, but there is some hope for the future. 


1298. Conolly, L. W. The Abolition of Theatre Censorship in Great Britain: The 
Theatres Act of 1968, pp. 569-583. [This is an account of the actions that led to the 
abolition of theater censorship, as well as a discussion of the legal problems involved.] 
After the passing of the Act some British theaters exploited the new-found freedom by 
staging such pieces as Hair or The Beard, but a reaction has already set in. 


1299, Goldstein, Neal L. Coleridge’s KUBLA KHAN: Mythic Unity and an Analogue 
in Folklore and Legend, pp. 642-650. “Coleridge’s Kubla Khan is a sophistication 
impcsed by an individual imagination upon the folk figure Prester John.” The figure 
of Prester John ties together the seemingly irreconcilable references to Xanadu, 
Ethiopia, and India. 


1300. Braybrooke, Neville. Savage Wars: A Study of the Journals of W. N. P. Barbel- . 
lion and Denton Welch, pp. 651-661. Barbellion (pseudonym for Bruce Cummings) 
and Welch have much in common. Both were to die young of an incurable disease and 
knew it, and both wrote diaries whose style and content were shaped by the hope of 
publication. For them diary-writing meant the assuming of masks. 
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1301. Parker, Douglas H. Light and Dark Imagery in ROMEO AND JOLIET, 
pp. 663-674. Contrary to the interpretations of Clemen and Spurgeon, the imagery 
fulfills two dramatic functions. It adds a moral dimension in that the morally dark 
acts of the feuding families are committed in daylight whereas the brightly lit love 
of Romeo and Juliet has to seek the shelter of the night. Moreover the imagery dispells 
the commonly assumed “fatalistic view of the play.” 


1302. Parsons, D. S. J. The Odes of Drayton and Jonson, pp. 675-684. Although 
Drayton and Jonson wrote some moderately successful odes, “the ode was not the form 
in which they could really function as poets.” With the decline of Elizabethan music 
they encountered increasing difficulties in drawing on established models, which explains 
the great formal varieties in their odes. 


1303. Ferns, John. Nee-Classical Structure: THE RAPE OF THE LOCK and PRIDE 
AND PREJUDICE, pp. 685-690. The game of ombre and Darcy’s first proposal occupy 
the exact middle of the respective works; moreover both incidents contain in nucleus 
the action depicted in the entire work. The symmetrical design furthers the moral 
purpose of both writers. l 


1304. McSweeney, Kerry. The Structure of Swinburne’s TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE, 
pp. 690-702. Swinburne's structural devices are parallelism, contrast, and “repetitions- 
with-a-difference.” They serve to bring out his themes—the interdependence of love 
and fate, the naturalistic vision of life, and the finality of death. 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


RESEARCH STUDIES, XXXV:2, June 1967. 


1305. Brien, Dolores E. Wiliam Faulkner and the Myth of Woman, pp. 132-140. 
Faulkner’s men and women are estranged from each other by the myth of “spotless 
Southern womanhood,” by psychic or physical impotency of the men, by man’s need 
for and woman’s scorn of art, and by differing degrees and levels of sensitivity and 
sexuality. Faulkner suggests that “as long as men cling to their myth of women, women 
remain essentially abstractions, objects, things to be used.” 


1306. Kirshner, Sumner. From the Gulf Stream into the Main Stream: Siegfried Lenz 
and Hemingway, pp. 141-147. Lenz follows Hemingway in his use of the theme of 
confrontation between nothingness and the hero’s sense of order, in the hero's ethical 
code, and in the use of understatement. A turning point is marked in Der Anfang von 
Etwas, a parody of Hemingway’s The End of Something. Here Lenz moves into the 
mainstream of German literature by committing himself to littérature engagée: he 
reminds his country of its Nazi period. 


1307. Puknat, S. B., and E. M. Puknat. Mann’s DOCTOR FAUSTUS and Shakespeare, 
pp. 148-154. Mann uses Shakespeare’s sonnets and L. L. L. to “help develop and 
refract” his portrait of the young musical artist, to reinforce his theory of the bond 
between words and music, to effect parody, and to develop the significance of eyes. 


1308. Deneau, Daniel P. The River and the Web in the Works of George Eliot, 
pp. 155-166. Eliot uses water imagery incidentally, as a technique for characterizing 
life, change, or movement in a character, or fluctuations in his internal nature. The 
web imagery is more important: it illuminates every phase of human existence. Eliot 
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employs the web in the structure of her novels (especially Middlemarch), and in repre- 
senting the character of life, the relationship between deed and consequence, and the 
inner life of her characters. 


1309. Picht, Douglas R. Anderson’s Use of Tactile Imagery in WINESBURG, OHIO, 
pp. 176-178. Anderson is one of the first major writers to make symbolic use of the 
humen need for the touch of a hand. Winesburg, Ohio, 15 filled with such physical 
contact, rendered both mystically and realistically. 


» XXX V:3, September 1967. 


1310. Haslam, Gerald W. HUCKLEBERRY FINN: Why Read the Phelps Farm 
Episode?, pp. 189-197. The ending of Huckleberry Finn is a logical extension of the 
novel’s moral theme: the evils of a slave society. In preceding incidents Jim develops 
(in Huck’s eyes) from nigger to admirable human, so that we can no longer laugh 
when he is subjected to Tom’s pranks at Phelps Farm, but are moved insiead to 
criticize the slave society which permits such things. 


1311. Grosshans, Henry. The Great Vladimir, pp. 264-268 (rev.-art.). Wisconsin 
Studies in Contemporary Literature, VIII, 2, 1967, devoted to Nabokov, is hampered 
by poor language, a lack of “hard criticism,” fear of offending Nabokov, and a reluc- 
tance to treat him in the perspective of his own time and to comment on his work as a 
whole. But the better articles point the way for future criticism, and the volume 
supplies a good bibliography and checklist, much useful information about Nabokov, 
and is on the whole successful. 

—Richard Lettis 


REVISTA NACIONAL DE CULTURA, XXIV:153, July-August 1962. 


1312. Nucete-Sardi, José. Bernard Shaw, su teatro y su mejor personaje, pp. 21-33. 
In the theatrical multiple form, Shaw as a literary adventurer, reaches the public 
through his characters end actors, who interpret the author’s reforming ideas in a 
revolutionary way. An asocial socialist, he attacks man and the world but without stop- 
ping to love them. In his non-transcendent theater, Shaw extracted human essences of 
vital experience through social, historical, biological, psychological, and religious 
exegesis and wrapped it up in laughing satire. (In Spanish) | 


» XXIV:154, September 1962. 


1313. Chocron, Isaac. Shakespeare: autor para un teatro venezolano, pp. 28-43. The 
example of Shakespeare’s ultra-civilized drama, which is traditionally divided into four 
periods—first, representing brilliance that is attractive and popular (Romeo); second, 
expressing patriotism as in the role of an individual facing society (Caesar); third, 
producing the profound and tragic (Lear); and fourth, portraying reconciliation 
(Temp.)——could, with its thematic universality and form, rejuvenate and develop the 
now weak Venezuelan theater. (In Spanish) 


1314. Stolk, Gloria. Los desposeidos de Steinbeck, pp. 91-96. The cursed, dispossessed 
persen, from whom all good is snatched because of his harsh environment, pullulates 
in Steinbeck’s simple novelistic plots. In a passionate cry for social justice, he protests 
vigorously against an overly prosperous society, which monstrously ruins the helpless. 


(in Spanish) 
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» XXV:155, November-December 1962. 


1315. Grindley, John T. John Steinbeck, el autor del naturalismo, pp. 110-119. One 
of the last exponents of naturalism, Steinbeck exhibits an interest in the psychology of 
violence and sadism in many of his works. In the late 30’s, while sympathizing with 
communism, the novelist denounced exploiting the landowners in his sociological books, 
In Dubious Battle and The Grapes of Wrath. Among his popular novels, East of Eden 
achieved great success. (In Spanish) 


» &XV:156-157, January-April 1963. 


1316. Pineda, Rafael. Emily Dickinson, pp. 132-145. Prohibited from pursuing the 
scholarly disciplines, she abandoned herself to a bucolic world. Her empathy for the 
feats of flowers, fruits, and birds later reappeared in her microcosmic poems, which 
usually symbolize the longing for immortality, the mystery of death, and <he fidelity 
of friends. Posthumously edited, her poetry, perhaps the most intense in Anglo-Saxon 
literature, amounts to 2,000 poems that have given rise to a gigantic bibliography. (In 
Spanish) | | 


, XXV:158-159, May-August 1963. 


1317. Stefano, Luciana de. La soledad y el mundo perdido en Thomas Wolfe, 
pp. 59-80. Dos Passos, Sinclair Lewis, and Steinbeck present America as an object of 
social analysis. Wolfe, however, brings a lyrical note to the American novel. In the 
autobiographical character of his work, man, in his continuous struggle to find harmony 
in an unfriendly world, attains salvation and finds the solution to the problem of seli- 
tude, despite the brevity of life. (In Spanish) 


, XXVI:162-163, January-April 1964. 


1318. Chocron, Isaac. Homenaje a Shakespeare, pp. 61-76. By creating characters 
that summarize the most transcendental sentiments experienced by man, Shakespeare, 
the most universal dramatist, expressed his faith in the role his country could play in 
the world. More interested in the motives of acts than acts themselves, the dramatist 
explores human existence in an emotional tone rather than through metaphysical 
analysis. (In Spanish) 


» XX VII:167-168-169, January-June 1965. 


1319. Tello, Jaime. Eliot and Sitwell, p. 83. Eliots transparent poetry, lixe the air, 
is more lasting than stone in transmitting transcendent messages. Sitwell’s opaque 
poetry, despite its brilliant form, is superficial, anecdotal, and a product of “poetry for 
poetry's sake.” (In Spanish) 


s XXVIT:171, September 1965. 


1320. Iribarren Borges, Ignocio. T, S. Eliot y las armas de Ja cultura, pp. 67-71. In 
his first book of poetry, The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, Eliot gives an ineradicable 
picture of pre-war European society, inclined toward materialism. The brutal impact 
of World War I that supplemented decadence with disillusionment is recorded in his 
Dantesque The Sterile Earth and The. Empty Men; representing his “period of hell.” 
Ash Wednesday, which initiated the “period of purgatory,” deals with the redemption 
of a decadent, battered man. In his last five books of dramatic poetry, the theme of 
salvation through death is present; however, the only hope he offers modern man, lost 
in desolation and ruin, is salvation through culture. (In Spanish) 
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>» XX VIII:176, July-August 1966. 


1321. Gumucio, Mariano Baptista. Una visita a Bertrand Russell, pp. 58-63. In a 
conversation centered on the international economic and political situation, Russell, 
still alert, inquisitive, and witty at 94, demonstrates sympathy toward all mankind. In 
his message to posterity, he advocates the search for truth and the cultivation of toler- 
ance. (In Spanish) 

—Henryk Ziomek 


ROMANCE PHILOLOGY, XVII:3, February 1964. 


1322. Misrahi, Jean. Symbolism and Allegory in Arthurian Romance, pp. 555-569. 
The scholarship of Bezzola, Robertson, and others claiming symbolism to be the panacea 
for the interpretation of the medieval romance cannot be accepted. Their absolute 
statements about the prevalence of symbolic numbers, the meaning of charity, and the 
interpretation of literature by the fourfold Scriptural method are unfounded. The 
everpresent symbolism needs to be examined further; but what little allegory exists is 
usually evident or self-explanatory. 


1323. Taylor, Archer. King Arthur and the Tale of the THREE TRUTHS, pp. 586- 
595. This tale, usually noted in connection with Arthur, has one theme: a man extri- 
cates himself from the power of a demon by answering questions. Many versions of 
this tale are recounted, but primarily because of a lack of texts any attempt to trace 
historical development is impossible. 


1324. Ackerman, Robert W. The Pearl-Maiden and the Penny, pp. 615-623. To help 
place Pearl before a wide medieval audience instead of one group of a few scholastically 
trained clerks, the divine instructress and multi-valued penny of the parable should be 
seen in the light of well-known treatises of popular Christianity rather than in the far 
less accessible methods of Scriptural exegesis. 


1325. Matthews, William. A New Preface to Western Medieval Literature (rev.-art., 
D. W. Robertson, Jr., A Preface to Chaucer: Studies in Medieval Literature, Princeton, 
1962), pp. 634-642. In interpreting medieval literature, one must be careful to avoid 
drawing a dogmatic, static picture of the medieval mind as Robertson has done: medie- 
val men were not always establishment men; icons were not simply religious objects; 
medieval humor was not just the moralist’s mockery. 


» XVIHIT:4, May 1965. 
1326. Fleming, John V. The Moral Reputation of the ROMAN DE LA ROSE Before 
1400, pp. 430-435. Contrary to the view of modern scholars, the Roman was not 
unfavorably received. In fact there is considerable evidence to show that the work 
was approved in conservative religious circles throughout the 14th century. 


|, XIX:2, November 1965. 


1327. Newstead, Helaine. Isolt of the White Hands and Tristan’s Marriage, pp. 155- 
166. In the Tristan legend and the related legends, Isolt of the White Hands develops 
out of the episode of the splashing water. With the creation of the second Isolt, the 
legend is skillfully worked into the Briton theme of the Man with Two Wives. The 
second Isolt grows out of the narrative and is not created because of any moral or 
philosophical considerations. 

—David Harralson 
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SCIENCE AND SOCIETY, XXVI:1, Winter 1962. 


1328. Aspiz, Harold. Lecky’s Influence on Mark Twain, pp. 15-25. Consciously or 
otherwise, Twain drew much of his fictional method and ideological development in 
A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court from Lecky’s History of European 
Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne (1869). He used Lecky’s book as a source of 
characters, incidents and “bits of local color” and took from it the unifying theme of his 
novel: “that of training and of conflict between those dedicated souls who attempt 
to raise the level of humanity and the mass of men unwilling to think for themselves.” 


, XXXII:1, Winter 1963. 


1329. Goldstein, Leonard. George Chapman and the Decadence in Early 17th Century 
Drama, pp. 23-48. In Chapman’s time, social action was influenced by a tripartite 
struggle among the court, the new bourgeoisie, and the populace. Chapman’s drama 
illustrates the. court-led Stoic response to the growing usurpation of social and political 
power in his changing concept of nature. In Bussy D’Ambois nature is first teleogical, 
acting rationally; then it is planless, maliciously perversive. In The Revenge of Bussy 
D’Ambois nature is insensitive to man’s individuality. Hence “man must maintain his 
integrity and individual value and rest secure in them when he comes to meet his maker.” 





> NANXIX:3, Summer 1966. 


1330. Shoul, Bernice. Similarities in the Work of John Stuart Mill and Karl Marx, 
pp. 270-295. Marx knew Mill’s work well, and Mill’s theory of capitalist development 
bears closer resemblance to Marx than is generally recognized. Striking similarities 
exist between their discussions of crises and the course of secular. development. 
Especially similar are (1) their treatment of Say’s Law, particularly in its “money veil” 
theorem in relation to a theory of crises and (2) their explanation of a theory of evolu- 
tion based on a falling tendency rate of profit and counter tendencies to this law. 
-Klara S. Boyd 


SEWANEE REVIEW, LXVII:1, January-March 1959. 


1331. Jordan, Robert. Poetry and Philosophy: Two Modes of Revelation, pp. 1-27. 
An estrangement exists between the disciplines of poetry and philosophy due to the 
modern philosophic emphasis on empiricism. Since the poet’s task is to present a 
revelation or vision, he must return to this task; philosophy must also return to its proper 
study—the apprehension of knowledge through revelation. | 


1332. Stein, Arnold. Wyatt's THEY FLEE FROM ME, pp. 28-44. Wyatt's poem is 
“modern” as seen through an etymological analysis which demonstrates the imper- 
sonality of the poet, a particularly modern concern. 


1333. Dobrée, Bonamy. The London Stage, pp. 109-117 (rev.-art., T. S. Eliot, The 
Elder Statesman; Robert Ardrey, Shadow of Heroes). Eliot’s drama appeals to the 
conscience or “the consciousness of self,” rather than to the passions or to the intellect. 
It forces us to examine our weaknesses, often bringing ‘self-revelation. While Ardrey’s 
Shadow of Heroes might be thought similar to Eliot’s drama, the response involves the 
“public conscience,” not the private one. The viewer has difficulty identifying with the 
characters because they are viewed “from outside.” 


1334. Bronson, Bertrand H. A Sense of the Past, pp. 145-155. (rev.-art., The. Percy 
Letters, eds. David Nichol Smith and Cleanth Brooks, Louisiana State University Press, 
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1944-1958). The characteristic writing of the Augustan and post-Augustan periods 
demonstrates a sense of the past and emphasizes the values an Englishman, because of 
his nationality, represents. Percy found his “literary frontier” in the past, and during 
the 1750’s he began publishing translations of “characteristic specimens of the primitive 
poetry of various nations” (for example, Hebrew, Spanish, and Chinese). The 1760's 
saw the bulk of Percy’s literary accomplishment as well as the origin of his correspon- 
dence with Edmund Malone, Richard Farmer, Thomas Warton, Sir David Dalrymple, 
and Evan Evans. 


,» LXVII:2, April-June 1959, 


1335. Dahlberg, Edward, and Herbert Read. A Literary Correspondence, pp. 177-203. 
[In an exchange of letters concerning Joyce, Dahlberg indicts Ulysses for its grossness 
and for its sacrifice of coherence for novelty. Read admits the faults in the work but 
admires its experimentation. As the interchange shifts to Lawrence, Dahlberg criticizes 
him for lacking depth and for being unable to work with elemental energies. Read 
admits Lawrence’s defects but praises him as a moralist even though he has no gift for 
imaginative creation.] (The exchange is continued in LXVII:3, July-September 1959 
[See Item 1340].) 


1336. Bryant, J. A., Jr. Prince Hal and the Ephesians, pp. 204-219. The motivating 
force that lends unity to Shakespeare’s H. IV plays is the struggle for order; the plea 
is similar to Paul’s in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 


1337. Hollander, John. TWELFTH NIGHT and the Morality of Indulgence, pp. 220- 
238. This play represents opposition to Jonsonian humor-comedy. Shakespeare replaces 
the humor or moral of character with humor or moral of action. Twel. is a fully 
dramatized metaphor wherein the action traces the exorcizing of excessive appetites 
through indulgence in them so that the “unencumbered self” may emerge. This moral 
nature is best understood in Malvolio, who has a perverted, not an excessive, appetite. 
The plot is an attempt to let Malvolio surfeit himself so that his story contrasts with 
the progress toward self-fulfillment of the other characters. 


1338. Gordon, Caroline. The Novels of Brainard Cheney, pp. 322-330 (rev.-art., 
Brainard Cheney, This Is Adam, New York). Set in the backwoods of southern Georgia, 
(Cheney’s three novels concern the plight of the ordinary man and assert the power of 
woman as an archetypal figure. Cheney also stresses the theme of the coequality of 
the black and white races, especially when this relationship is based on “Jove and 
mutual understanding.” i 


1339. Wright, James. The Terrible Threshold, pp. 330-336 (rev.-art., Stanley Kunitz, 
Selected Poems: 1928-1958, Boston). In his intense drive toward self-knowledge, 
‘Kunitz expresses “the agony of the isolated man, confronted with itself.” His poems 
often deal with the savagery and violence of human emotions and relationships, yet 
they are tempered with delicacy and tenderness. 

—Duncan J. Rollo 


, LXVII:3, July-September 1959. 


1340. Dahlberg, Edward, and Herbert Read. A Literary Correspondence, pp. 422- 
445. [In the second part of this correspondence (for Part I, see Sewanee Review, 
LXVII:2; April-June, 1959, pp. 177-203 [Item 1335), | Dahlberg and Read continue 
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their discussion of Lawrence’s eroticism. The correspondence then turns to James 
whom Dahlberg criticizes for his ponderous style and his preoccupation with taste, 
snobbery, and society. Read praises James’s intricate, analytical style and his 
sensibility.] 


1341. Dobrée, Bonamy. Dryden’s Poems, pp. 519-526 (rev.-art., The Poems of John 
Dryden, ed. James Kinsley, New York). Kinsley’s new edition arranges the poems 
chronologically so that poetical and technical developments may be more readily 
detected. This four-volume set should become the definitive edition of Dryden’s poems. 


, LXVIE:4, October-December 1959, 


1342. Ransom, John Crowe. In Amicitia, pp. 528-539. [Ransom recalls his long 
friendship with Allen Tate, their experiences in the Fugitive group of the 20’s, and 
their association with the Agrarian movement.] Tate’s statement, “Mr. Tate does not 
accept the modern world,” characterizes his career. 


1343. Lytle, Andrew. Allen Tate: Upon the Occasion of his Sixtieth Birthday, pp. 542- 
544, [Lytle recalls his first meeting with Tate and notes that even as a young man Tate 
saw religious doubt, or “the failure of belief, as crucial.”] 


1344. Porter, Katherine Ann. A Sprig of Mint for Allen, pp. 545-546. [Porter remem- 
bers Tate and Ransom in their youth and claims that at 60 Tate is too young to be 
celled venerable.] 


1345. Cowley, Malcolm. Two Winters with Hart Crane, pp. 547-556. [Cowley 
reminisces on his various meetings with Tate and on their friendship with Hart Crane. 
He relates the events of the winter of 1925 when Crane lived with the Tates.] 


1346. Lowell, Robert. Visiting the Tates, pp. 557-559. [Lowell discusses two visits with 
the Tates and his conversations with Tate on art, poetry, and history.] 


1347. Vivas, Eliseo. Mi Ritrovai per ana Selva Oscura, pp. 560-566. [Vivas relates 
how Tate came to be an important influence in his life and career.] 


1348. Van Doren, Mark. A Note, p. 567. [Van Doren recalls Tate’s generosity and 
kindness in aiding his poetic efforts in the 1930’s.] | 


1349. Hecht, Anthony. À Few Green Leaves, pp. 568-571. [Hecht pays tribute to 
Tate as teacher, poet, and critic and reminisces about the conversations he had with 
Tate while taking a writing course from him.] 


1350. Read, Herbert. Our Cousin, Mr. Tate, pp. 572-575. [Read characterizes himself 
and Tate as “romantics who have maintained the necessity of reason.” He pays tribute 
to Tate’s criticism as a harmonious blending of the aesthetic and ethic and to Tate’s 
poetry with its emphasis on the symbolic.] 


1351. Eliot, T. S. A Note, p. 576. [Eliot claims that Allen Tate’s achievement is con- 
tained in his “uncommon combination of excellences.”] 


1352. Wheelock, John Hall. Allen Tate, pp. 577-578. [Wheelock celebrates Tate as 
a man of letters and as the voice of a classical, balanced point of view in criticism.] 
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1353, Fergusson, Francis. A Note on the Vitality of Allen Tate’s Prose, pp. 579-581. 
[In a brief examination of a paragraph from The Forlorn Demon, Fergusson demon- 
strates how Tate follows his own counsel of “vitality of language.”] 


1354. Whittemore, Reed. Mr. Tate and Mr. Adams, pp. 582-584. [Whittemore recalls 
how Tate’s defense of “anti-positivism” led him to assert his own Northern stance of 
“positivism” and suggests that the anti-positivist claim of the New Criticism is actually 
positivist in nature.] 


1355. Nemerov, Howard. The Current of the Frozen Stream, pp. 585-597 (reprinted 
from Furioso, 1948). There is an operative principle of duality in Tate’s Poems 1922- 
1947. His poems are concerned with time and history and have as a major theme 
“man’s attachment to the past, the allegiance of his blood, the queer liaisons of his 
mind.” The antithesis of Essence and Commentary, or more generally, the antitheses 
of “what happens and history; violence and idea; and accident and necessity” are 
fundamental to his poetry. ` 


1356. Mizener, Arthur. THE FATHERS, pp. 604-613. The central idea is the popular 
illusion that private life can be successful when lived apart from the political and public 
order. The flexibility of time and Tate’s manipulation of symbols emphasize this 
private-public tension where the sincerity and disorder of private life war with the 
artificial discipline and order of public life. 


1357. Blackmur, R. P. San Giovanni in Venere: Allen Tate as Man of Letters, 
pp. 614-631. Tate, Ransom, and Richards reacted to the English application of French 
symbolist poetry and to the increasing dehumanization of society by modern technology. 
Tate’s critical and poetic virtues are that his mind operates through insight and obser- 
vation. In his running battle with Richards, he claimed that poetry is “the art of appre- 
hending and concentrating our experience” while Ransom dwelt upon epistemology and 
ontology. 


1358. Mizener, Arthur. The Maturity of Scott Fitzgerald, pp. 658-675. Study of the 
critical question of Fitzgerald’s maturity of perception, must take into account his shift 
from the novel of saturation to the novel of selection. His later works, which do 
demonstrate a maturity of perception, are often ignored or seen only in the light of his 
earlier works. Short stories like Outside the Cabinet-Maker’s and Author’s House and 
the unfinished novel The Last Tycoon demonstrate Fitzgerald’s maturity of perception 
and understanding of experience. 


{Subsequent issues of SR have been published in AES.] 
| | —Nancy Wroblewski 


SOCIAL RESEARCH, XIV:4, Winter 1957. 


1359. White, Howard B. The English Solomon: Francis Bacon on Henry VI, 
pp. 457-481. Bacon’s record of Henry’s wise political maneuvering in History of the 
Reign of Henry VII, bears a striking affinity with Machiavelli's The Prince. But 
beyond the marked resemblances of situations and pattern of government there are 
apparent differences. Henry VII, according to Bacon, is not a wicked man, and he is a 
living individual example as opposed to the generalized example of Machiavelli’s Prince. 
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, XXVII:1, Spring 1960. 


1360. White, Howard B. Bacon and the Orphic Myths, pp. 22-38. The fable of 
Orpheus is possibly the most important one in De Sapiena Veterum (Wisdom of the 
Ancients) because Orpheus is regarded by Bacon as the only “complete” philosopher, 
treating a mixture of natural and political philosophy. Bacon’s interpretation of the 
fable may be regarded as a statement of his own philosophy. 


, XXX:1, Spring 1963. 


1361. Bloom, Allan. Shakespeare on Jew and Christian: An Interpretation of THE 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, pp. 1-22. Significantly, Shakespeare chooses Venice, the 
most tolerant city of its time, as the setting for a conflict of Shylock, representing 
Judaism, and Antonio, representing Christianity. Shylock holds respect for and 
obedience to law as essential to leading a decent life, while Antonio abides by gener- 
osity and love for mankind. Portia mediates, emphasizing a common ground, a com- 
munity of faith between them. Neither relents and Shylock is destroyed by “the law.” 
Shakespeare juxtaposes Shylock and Antonio to show that men, unaided, cannot effect 
ultimate harmony on the level of their daily lives but only on “the level of a transcen- 
dence and assimilation into the movement of the spheres.” 


, XXXIII:4, Winter 1966. 


1362. Neuman, Harry. On the Platonism in More’s UTOPIA, pp. 495-512. More 
intended his dissenting statements in Utopia to be a refutation of the Platonic ideal 
Society which Hythloday expounds. | 


s XXXIV:4, Winter 1967. 


1363. Merrill, Francis E. The Sociology of Literature, pp. 648-659. Literature is the 
symbolic representation of the society in interaction. Although the novelist manipulates 
characters somewhat, sociologists can still profit from observing the novelist’s experi- 
mentation with human beings, for the process is similar in theory to the “operational 
analysis” of the physical scientist. The experimentation in imagination inherent in 
great prose literature is, therefore, valuable to sociology. 

—Kiara S. Boyd 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXI, 1969. 


1364. McKenzie, D. F. Printers of the Mind: Some Notes on Bibliographical Theories 
and Printing-House Practices, pp. 1-75. The theories and demonstrations of analytical 
bibliographers (especially in regard to cast-off copy, skeleton formes, proof-correction, 
and press figures), based on the physical evidence found in extant copies of books, 
often are not consistent with the actual operations of printing houses. Too many 
bibliographers have preceeded on the assumption that all the energies of a shop were 
directed toward one book at one time, when in fact concurrent printing was the rule, 
not the exception. Printing-houses changed less over the centuries than bibliographers 
often assume, and what is needed is the publication of more primary documentation 
(e.g., records of printing-houses). The inductive method has led to premature general- 
izations; “bibliography might grow the more securely” with a “franker acceptance of 
deductive procedures” and thus a “stronger assurance of its hypothetical nature.” 


1365. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Copyright Records and the Bibliographer, pp. 77-124. 
The extant copyright records of England and the United States are extensive and, 
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depending on the provisions of the law at various periods, can furnish such important 
bibliographical information as publication dates, names of printers and binders, and 
deposit dates. [Describes the features of the records for each ces and indicates hew ' 
they can be used by bibliographers and literary historians.] 


1366. Gaskell, Philip. The Lay of the Case, pp. 125-142. [Describes, and provides 
early illustrations of, both the single lay, associated with the German-speaking countries 
and Scandinavia, and the somewhat later divided lay, associated with the English- 
speaking countries, France, and the Low Countries.] 


1367. Howard-Hill, T. H. The Oxford Old-Spelling Shakespeare Concordances, pp. 143- 
164. A series of individual old-spelling concordances to Shakespeare’s plays, based on 
the “best early texts” (but not including press variants), is being prepared (by means of 
a computer program) in connection with the Oxford Old-Spelling Shakespeare. These 
concordances will “present all the spelling evidence necessary to settle compositor attri- 
buticn,” and the results of such analysis will be incorporated into the edition; “from this 
edition will be prepared, one hopes, the definitive single-volume concordance to Shake- 
speare’s plays, in both old- and modern-spelling.” [Describes the preparation of the texts 
for computer programming.] 


1368. Henning, Standish. The Printers and the Beaumont and Fletcher Folio of 1647, 
Sections 4 and 8D-F, pp. 165-178. Analysis of reappearing types, type shortages, and 
running titles in the parts of the folio printed in Ruth Raworth’s shop shows that 
“distribution was frequently a full quire behind composition,” that there were possibly 
nine delays in the printing of quires, and that “printing proceeded much more slowly 
than was theoretically necessary”; nevertheless, “it is difficult to equate the no doubt 
desultory technique of her shop with any crucial delay involving . . . the reassignment 
of three of her six plays to another printer.” [Includes a detailed analysis of quire G 
and a table showing the relationships among the rules and running titles of all 12 
quires.] 


1369. Hernlund, Patricia. William Strahan’s Ledgers, II: Charges for Papers, 1738- 
1785, pp. 179-195. Analysis of 631 entries mentioning paper shows that “it was standard 
practice for the customer to provide his own paper,” that paper at least “in eight sizes 
with nine quality distinctions” was available, and that Strahan’s customers could “expect 
that spoilage would stay within the sixteen sheets of real allowance unless some unusual 
difficulty arose.” 


1370. Altick, Richard D. Nineteenth-Century English Best-Sellers: A Further List, 
pp. 197-206. [Additions to the lists of best-selling books and mass-circulation news- 
papers and periodicals in Altick’s The English Common Reader (1957).] 


1371. Williams, George Walton. The Order of Stanzas in Cowley and Crashaw’s ON 
HOPE, pp. 207-210. The order of the stanzas (using numbers to refer to the order in 
all 17th-century texts) should be 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 5, 8, 7, 9. The problem is created by the 
fact that Crawshaw wrote an extra stanza, and the editor must decide how best “to fit 
in the usual Crashavian excess.” 


1372. Bühler, Curt F. Dates in Incunabular Colophons, pp. 210-214. It is not true 
that incunabula do not bear Sunday dates (Caxton’s Malory, for example, bears one) 
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or dates of holy days. Such dates may be merely approximations of the dates on which 
printing was completed, but.“it would seem wise not to tamper with a printed date.” 


1373. Lavin, J. A. William Barley, Draper and Stationer, pp. 214-223. Contrary to 
previous accounts, Barley was not a printer, only a bookseller and publisher, and there 
was nothing irregular about his translation from the Company of Drapers to the 
Company of Stationers. ເກ 


1374. Bergeron, David M. Two Compositors in Heywood’s LONDONS JUS HONOR- 
ARIUM (1631), pp. 223-226. Evidence from typography (a swash I) and spelling (the 
use of u and y) reveals that one compositor set sheets A and C and a second set-sheet 
B; because the characteristics of this second compositor do not reappear in other work 
from Nicholas Okes’s shop during this period and because press correction was limited 
almost exclusively to sheet B, he may have been an apprentice (possibly John 
Howarden). 


1373. Day, Robert Adams. Aphra Behn’s First Biography, pp. 227-240. The Life and 
Memoirs of Mrs. Behn (1696; greatly enlarged in 1698 and further corrected in 1705) 
was not written, as is often thought, by Charles Gildon (who did prefix an Account of 
her life to the posthumous edition of The Younger Brother in 1696). Instead, it con- 
sists of a “flimsy and brief account,” perhaps “by a woman who had been acquainted 
with her” (the 1696 version), expanded by the inclusion of some of Mrs. Behn’s letters 
and several of her previously unpublished semi-autobiographical novels or fragments 
of novels. . 


1376. Potter, Lee H. The Text of Scott’s Edition of Swift, pp. 240-255. Surviving 
portions (in the British Museum and the Berg Collection) of the printed editions which, 
With alterations in Scott’s hand, served as printer’s copy for his edition of Swift show 
that Scott used John Nichols’s 1801 and 1808 editions. Scott retained many of Nichols’s 
notes, so that “what appears in Scott’s edition to be Scott’s work is not always his work 
at all.” As a reprint, Scott’s edition “enjoys only so much authority as Nichols’s texts 
can claim”; but even for newly-published materials, its value is “diminished by the 
apparent carelessness and haste with which some of these materials, and therefore 
possibly all of them, were reproduced.” 


1377. Stillinger, Jack. The Text of Keats ODE ON INDOLENCE, pp. 255-258. 
There are “neither textual nor critical grounds for the current standard arrangement” 
of the stanzas. What is printed as the third stanza in Garrod’s edition was the fifth 
stanza in Charles Brown’s transcript (the only Ms version deriving from a Keats holo- 
graph), in Richard Woodhouse’s copy of the transcript, and in R. M. Milnes’s 1848 
edition based on the transcript. Furthermore, Garrod’s rearrangement does not clarify 
either of the two obscurities in the poem. Thus “we must go back to Brown’s 
transcript” for a proper text. | l 


1378. Greenberg, Robert A. Swinburne’s HEPTALOGIA Improved, pp. 258-266. 
The Berg Collection of the New York Public Library owns the copy of Heptalogia 
which Swinburne presented to John Nichol; this volume contains, “in Swinburne’s 
hand, virtually all of the revisions he was to incorporate in the ra" of 1904 and 
thus shows that Swinburne had composed those revisions at least by 1890 (when Nichol 
offered the book to a Glasgow bookseller) and “quite possibly soon after.the volume’s 
appearance in 1880.” [The revisions in the Nichol copy are described in detail.] 
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1379, Guilds, John C. The “Lost? Number of the SOUTHERN LITERARY 
GAZETTE, pp. 266-272. The long lost 12th number of the second series of the 
Southern Literary Gazette (dated November 1, 1829) has now been found. It contains 
ten items (and probably two more) by William Gilmore Simms, bringing to 113 his 
total number of contributions to the journal [see SB, XXI, 1968, pp. 88-91 (AES, 
XI:6, June 1968, 2077.)]. The most important of these is his Confessions of a Mur- 
derer, which can now be confirmed as the genesis of his first novel, Martin Faber (1833), 
as he had claimed. 


1380. Bowers, Fredson. Crane’s RED BADGE OF COURAGE and Other “Advance 
Copies,” pp. 273-277. [Describes the special copies of Crane’s Maggie, The Little 
Regiment, The Third Violet, and The Red Badge of Courage which Appleton supplied 
to English publishers for copyright purposes.] 


1381. Bruccoli, Matthew J., and Joseph Katz. Scholarship and Mere Artifacts: The 
British and Empire Publications of Stephen Crane, pp. 277-287. Examination of the 
publication history of the English editions [here enumerated and discussed] suggests 
that Crane’s earnings, contrary to the usual view, were not substantial; after The Red 
Badge of Courage there was “a pattern of publication that progressively became less 
hopeful: modest sales, and eventual loss-cutting.” This sort of analysis shows that 
“bibliographical evidence can prove to be the base on which to reconstruct an author’s 
career.” l 


1382. Herring, Phillip F. ULYSSES Notebook VII.A.5S at Buffalo, pp. 287-310. 
This notebook, used by Joyce in 1918 in Zurich (and distinct from the earlier Trieste 
and Pola notebooks and from the later notesheets now in the British Museum), contains 
36 pages of notes based on his reading and is important for the study of his sources, 
particularly Victor Bérard, W. H. Roscher, and Thomas Otway. [An annotated edition 
of the notebook is presented.] 


1383. Baender, Paul. The Meaning of Copy-Text, pp. 311-318. The term “copy-text” 
has come to mean both “basic text” and “printer’s copy.” Ambiguity in the use of the 
term has arisen for two reasons: (1) the “prestige” of the term, which “seems to imply 
authority beyond its denotation”; (2) the fact that the notion of “copy-text” is “not suited 
to the full range and- complexity of editorial problems.” Bibliographers must be pre- 
pared “to redefine or abandon words that have lost general relevance and common 
meaning.” 


1384. Clarke, Derek A. [a], and Howell J. Heaney [b]. A Selective Check List of 
Bibliographical Scholarship for 1967, pp. 319-334. [a] Incunabula and early Renais- 
sance [105 items]; [b] later Renaissance to the present [302 items]. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


STUDIES IN SHORT FICTION, V:3, Spring 1968. 


1385. Curley, Daniel. Eudora Welty and the Quondam Obstruction, pp. 209-224. To 
interpret the white-heron episode in A Stil Moment as showing that the preacher, the 
outlaw, and the artist (Audubon) are all equally deceived in what they see in the bird is 
mistaken. Analysis in Welty’s other works of her use of silence, of the symbolic mean- 
ing of the artist, and of the nature of mystic confrontation reveals that Audubon alone 
is closest to understanding the significance of the moment. In shooting the bird in order 
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to make a drawing of it, he shows that he accepts the inevitable price of Enowledge 
and the inevitable paths leading to it. 


1386. Widmer, Kinsley. The Perplexity of Melville: BENITO CERENO, pp. 225-238. 
Melville offers no escape from perplexity in his fiction. In the three major novella— 
Benito Cereno, Bartleby, Billy Budd—the miscomprehension of the sacrificial figure by 
an ostensibly decent and rational man in authority is the dramatic crux of the story. 
The goodness of the authority figures (Captain Delano, the attorney, Captain Vere) 
can be not only drastically wrong but often downright dangerous. In the case of 
Captain Delano we are left, as was Melville apparently, with an ambivalent view of the 
good but terribly limited American. 


1387. Benton, Richard P. Poe’s LIONIZING: A Quiz on Willis and Lady Blessington, 
pp. 239-244. In Poe’s satirical sketch Lionizing the hero is modeled on N. P. Willis, 
the American correspondent and later Poe’s friend. The patroness, the Duchess of 
Bless-My-Soul, is based on the Duchess of Blessington, whose receptions were famous 
as showcases for new writers and other noteworthy persons currently being “lionized” 
by society. Poe apparently gained his information from five letters by Willis published 
in the New York Mirror in March and April 1835 describing Lady Blessington and 
her circle. 


1388. Owen, J. C. Utopia m Little: Mary Russell Mitford and OUR VILLAGE, 
pp. 245-256. In Our Village a sense of time and of place dominates. The exclusion of 
pain, sin, and ugliness and the slight acknowledgement of drunkenness and death 
reflect the sheltered woman’s sheltered existence in the England of Mitford’s day. The 
beautifully varied style znd pace of her pieces make her range seem even wider than 
it really is. Her portraits of children are particularly good and unsentimental; she has 
a second strength in her delineation of simple, somewhat child-like adults; and in many 
ways she is reminiscent of Lamb, Austen, and Dickens. 


1389. Hurley, Edward. THE LIFTED VEIL: George Eliot as Anti-Intellectual, 
pp. 257-262. There is an anti-intellectual current in Eliot’s fiction which shows a fear 
of disinterested, unrestricted knowledge. Her most forceful and extreme statement on 
the evil of knowledge without feeling, of insight without human sympathy, is her short 
story The Lifted Veil. She implies that the unrestricted intellect will not find truth and 
will not liberate one. Rather, it will betray one and bind one to unrestrained treachery. 


1390. Hays, Peter L. Dante, Tobit, and THE ARTIFICIAL NIGGER, pp. 263-268. 
In O’Connor’s story Mr. Head may be compared to Virgil in that he guides his grand- 
son on a moral mission—‘“from the darkness of pride to the light of humility’—as 
Virgil guided Dante. He may also be compared to the angel Raphael, who healed the 
blindness of Tobit (the elder Tobias). The statue of the Negro on the wall at the end, 
appearing as it does at the point that Mr. Head and Nelson are symbolically leaving 
Hell, symbolizes Satan, the supreme image of pride. 


1391. Bush, Sargent, Jr. THE BEST YEARS: Willa Cather’s Last Story and Its 
Relation to Her Canon, pp. 269-274. Cather’s last completed short story conveys much 
of the power characteristic of her best novels and stories. Like them it shows the 
subtle strengths and weaknesses of character relationship, a vivid impression of place 
as related to character, and a recurrent theme in her work-—the loss of youth. It is 
thus a fitting close to Cather’s career since it also expresses her view of the value of 
present challenge and the challenge of maintaining past values. 
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1392. Fulmer, Bryan O. The Significance of the Death of the Fox in D. H. Law- 
rence’s THE FOX, pp. 275-282. If March’s “mysterious relationship” with the fox is 
viewed as semi-totemic, the fox may be seen, not as a clan totem, but as a sex totem 
and probably a depository of March’s “external soul.” The fox thus becomes a neces- 
sary object of mediation between Henry and March. In killing the fox, Henry substi- 
tutes himself for it completely and finally. But the death of the fox heightens the 
battle of wills between Henry and March, which neither will ever really win. 


1393. Rubin, Larry. Christian Allegory in Caroline Gordon’s THE CAPTIVE, pp. 283- 
289. In her fiction she showed a religious concern two decades before her conversion 
to Catholicism. The Captive (1932) uses the Christian vision of man’s salvation from 
damnation by the intercession of Christ. Jinny Wiley is doomed to the hell of 
Indian capitivity until another young captive, a Messiah-figure, burned at the stake by 
Indians, appears to her in'a dream to show her the path to rescue and safety. A 
distinctly Catholic element is present in the emphasis on justification by good works 
rather than by faith alone. f 


1394. Kauvar, Gerald B. Marlow as Liar, pp. 290-292. In the last scene in Conrad’s 
Heart of Darkness Marlow is not lying when he tells Kurtz’s Intended that Kurtz’s last . 
words were her name. Marlow realizes that in crying out, “The horror! The horror!” 
Kurtz passed judgment on the illusions and falsehoods of his old, pre-African . self, 
which are still maintained by the Intended. Marlow deals ambiguously with her in 
order to protect her from the “darkness” implicit in the literal truth. 


1395. Van Der Beets, Richard. Character as Structure: Ironic Parallel and Transfor- 
mation in THE BLUE HOTEL, pp. 294-295. Taking the characters in the saloon as 
ironic parallels to the characters in the hotel scene earlier may serve to provide an 
underlying structure for the narrative in Crane’s The Blue Hotel. Scully has his 
counterpart in the bartender; the Easterner and tke cowboy in the two local merchants; 
Johnny in the district attorney; and the Swede in the gambler. The gambler survives 
because he is completely integrated with his situation. The Swede perishes because he 
is alienated, paranoic, and “unfit for survival.” 


1396. Adicks, Richard. The Unconsecrated Eucharist in DUBLINERS, pp. 295-296. 
The Eucharist ceremony serves as the prototype for the taking of food and beverage 
throughout Joyce’s Dubliners. However, the stories are “empty of true redemption” 
either because the characters are incapable of bringing into each other’s presence the 
counterparts of the Eucharistic elements or else because the “symbolic communion” is 
merely a meaningless form. 


, V:4, Summer 1968. 


1397. Asals, Frederick. The Mythic Dimensions of Flannery O’Connor’s GREEN- 
LEAF, pp. 317-330. Various elements in this story naggingly suggest the legends and 
rites of Dionysus. Christian mythological elements also appear, e.g., Mrs. May, who 
wouid rigidly confine religion to the church, represents the “Queen of the May,” 
symbol of fertility and life-giving forces. The story may be taken as a “kind of smaller 
modern version” of Euripides’ Bacchae. Mrs. May, like Pentheus, is punished by the 
gods for her refusal to acknowledge the essential physical and spiritual terms of life. 


1398, Jaarsman, Richard J. Satiric Intent in THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, pp. 331- 
341. In spite of mistaken critical concern with details of Goldsmith’s life, The Vicar 
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of Wakefield must be viewed as a “triple satire” on (1) the ideal of rural innocence, 
(2) the sentimental novel, and (3) the belief in the innate goodness and innocence of 
man. The character of Dr. Primrose stands as one of the most savage indictments of 
bourgeois values in 18th-century literature. For him financial position and social 
position are equated with virtue. He learns nothing from his ເ except 
reassertion o£ his sentimental but false values. 


1399, Firchow, Peter E. Bartleby: Man and Metaphor, pp. 342-348. The interpreta- 
tion of Melville’s Bartleby the Scrivener which sees Bartleby in retreat from life, 
alienated, resistant to a world of false values, does not take into account all that 
happens. The narrator’s discovery of Bartleby’s dead-letter office experience points to 
an interpretation of Bartleby himself as a dead letter, addressed to the narrator and 
containing a message of importance to him which he cannot make out. Thus the . 
“central situation” in the story is an attempt to communicate and a failure to do so. 


1400. Fitz Gerald, Gregory. The Satiric Short Story: A Definition, pp. 349-354. The 
term “satiric short story” should not be taken to mean only short fiction that displays 
merely desultory touches of adventitious satire. Rather, it presumes that the satire is 
sustained and unremitting and that the story sustains a “reductive attack” on its 
object. Also, the satiric short story will convey an import different from its apparent, 
surface meaning and will be permeated by satiric techniques. 


1401. Smith, Julian. A CANARY FOR ONE: Hemingway in the Wasteland, pp. 355- 
361. Ignored almost completely by critics, this story is actually Hemingway’s most 
explicit portrayal of the post-World-War-I European wasteland. It is a story of traps 
and cages. The American couple are trapped in the compartment on the train and by 
their memories. The American lady’s daughter is trapped by her mother’s prejudices and 
her own weakness. The American lady has the strongest cage—one of deafness, petti- 
ness, intolerance, ignorance, and, principally, fear. 


1402. Lyon, Zoé. Harris Merton Lyon: Early American Realist, pp. 368-377. An 
important link in American literature between post-Victorian sentimentalism and the 
“fost-generation” cynicism after World War I, Lyon was hailed by other writers as 
well as by critics and publishers. Dreiser called him “De Maupassant Jr.” In Lyon’s 
two collections of stories, Sardonics (1908) and Graphics (1913), the range of interest 
and subject matter is widely varied. Further, his frank appraisal of life makes him 
as modern as any contemporary writer today. Because of the change in literary 
climate since his death in 1916 recognition of his achievement would seem assured. 


1403. Gargano, James W. The Theme of Time in THE TELL-TALE HEART, 
pp. 378-382. The prevailing symbolism in The Tell-Tale Heart is of Time, the “pervasive 
villain” in the story, the narrator’s actual but unacknowledged antagonist. The narra- 
tor’s “disease” can be diagnosed as his refusal to accept himself as a creature “caught 
in the temporal net.” Ironically, his ingenious schemes merely submerge him more 
completely in the ceaseless and measured flow of time. 


1404. Kimball, William J. Samuel Clemens as a Confederate Soldier; Some Observa- 
tions about THE PRIVATE HISTORY OF A CAMPAIGN THAT FAILED, pp. 382- 
384. Twain’s account of his military experiences in the summer of 1861 is not alto- 
gether accurate. Actually, he probably did not enlist at this time but joined other young 
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men in informal drills and finally in organizing a Confederate batallion. In anv event, 
his military experience was extremely short. 


1405, Leiter, Louis H. Neural Projections in Hemingway’s ON THE QUAI AT 
SMYRNA, pp. 384-386. Through seven seemingly disconnected events in the story 
Hemingway tries to show how war affects the “sensitive person” who is speaking to the 
narrator. The seven brief episodes dramatize his “emotional wounds,” i.e., the scarify- 
ing of his neural system projected into seven pictures of war. — | 

—John J. Patton 


TRACE, 62/3, Fall-Winter 1966-67. 


1406. Boggs, W. Arthur. Permanence & Impermanence: Keatsian Mutability, pp. 358- 
369. Between January and September 1819, Keats wrote his seven greatest poems: 
The Eve of St. Agnes, La Belle Dame Sans Merci, Ode On a Grecian Urn, Ode to 
Melancholy, Ode To a Nightingale, Lamia, and To Autumn. Keats’s devotion to the 
sensual, in both his poetry and his life, led him to distinguish three differing “categories” 
of permanence-impermanence: “the eternal”; “the continuous or seemingly perma- 
nent”; and “the impermanent.” 


1407. Packard, William. Poetry in the Theatre—I, pp. 373-379. “Poetry in the 
theatre . . . is the life of the play itself.” Poetic drama is most effective when literary 
and dramatic metaphors complement each other and work together. “All poetry tends 
toward drama, and all drama toward poetry.” 


, 64, Spring 1967. 
1408. Packard, William. Poetry in the Theatre-—IIf, pp. 114-119. The role of poetry 
in the theater lies in “the magic of language.” An actor should never be “obsessed by 
the search for the interpretation of character.” This view appears to be shared by 
Stanislavski, Valery, and Shakespeare. 


ງ 65, Summer 1967. 


1409. Packard, William. Poetry in the Theatre—IV, pp. 287-293. In plays like Macb. 
and Webster’s The Duchess of Malfi there are good examples of “imagery in action.” 
. The “proper. approach” to poetry is not “diction or elocution or articulation,” but 
intelligence and a willingness “to confront the written text itself.” 


1410. Tryford, John. Who is Le Roi Jones? What is He?, pp.. 294-298. “Le Roi 
Jones is black and he is angry.” His “message” is simple: it is “too late for every- 
thing.” His plays The Dutchman and The Slave portray brutal reality. Jones has the 
potential for great art if he can overcome his hatred. 


, 66, Fall 1967. 


1411. Tryford, John. Wallace Stevens (John Tryford’s Random Notes), pp. 339-344. 
“Stevens wrote like no other American poet.” Like Pound and Eliot, Stevens has 
created his “fictional poetic character’—Crispin in The Comedian as the Letter C. 
Crispin begins a romanticist and a rebel and ends a realist. 


1412. Packard, William. Poetry in the Theatre—V, pp. 447-455. The 20th century 
has had “a great many brave ‘beginnings’ of poetic drama,” but nothing much has come 
of them. Examples of poetic drama are: Yeats’s Purgatory; Lorca’s Blood Wedding; 
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Tagore’s King of the Dark Chamber; Eliot's The Cocktail Party; Brecht’s The Good 
Woman of Setzuan; Thomas’s Under Milkwood; Beckett’s Waiting for Godot; Williams’s 
Summer And Smoke; and others. 


, 67, Spring 1968. 


1413. Packard, William. Poetry in the Theatre—VI, pp. 139-142. “Language in the 
theatre can achieve an effect which no other dramatic technique can achieve.” 
Williams’s plays, more than those of any other modern American playwright, are 
written around a theatrical metaphor which has immediate appeal for modern audiences. 
“Poetry in the theatre 15 . . . essential and, indeed, inevitable.” I 
—William V. Davis 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE JOHNSON SOCIETY, December 1968. 


1414. Gibbs, Denis. Sir John Floyer (1649-1734), pp. 19-30. Floyer, a prominent 
Lichfield physician contemporary with Samuel Johnson’s father, was held in “high 
esteem” by Johnson. [The article provides a biography and apologia for the achieve- 
ments of this controversial doctor, “unjustly . , . consigned to the background of 
medical history.”] Johnson sought to learn something about his own condition from 
Floyer’s work on asthma (pub. 1698), but concluded their ailments were different. 


1415. Grant, Douglas. The President’s Address; Johnson, the Sage, pp. 33-42. John- 
son may be viewed as a sage, “a precursor of our T.V. moralists”—‘“christian, charitable, 
conservative, eccentric, orotund—-harmless.” But this superficial view of his character . 
ignores what Charles Churchill’s portrait of him as Pomposo tacitly recognizes: his 
greatness. Johnson’s struggles with his faith provide “a moving illustration of the 
drama of the human conscience—or soul”; his charity was a drawing “not only from 
his pocket but on his spirit”; and his argumentative vehemence was generally “out of 
respect for truth.” Great, odd, and complex, Johnson yet was “an approachable man, 
endlessly amusing.” 

—John B. Shipley 


VICTORIAN PERIODICALS NEWSLETTER, No, 1, January 1968. 


[Only those pieces printed under separate titles are included here; other notes, com- 
ments and queries are omitted. Annotation is provided only where the title is not self- 
explanatory.] 


1416. Houghton, Walter E. THE WELLESLEY INDEX: Uses and Problems, 
pp. 13-15. 


1417. Rosenberg, Henry, and Sheila Rosenberg. Nineteenth-Century Newspapers and 
Magazines in the NEW CBEL, pp. 16-17. 


1418. Collins, Philip. Dickens’s Weeklies, pp. 18-19. [Presents means and problems of 
identifying authorship in Household Words and All Year Round.] 


1419. Van Arsdel, Rosemary T. Notes on WESTMINSTER REVIEW Research, 
pp. 20-23. 


1420. Fielding, K. J. Re-reading THE EXAMINER, 1832-55, pp. 24-25. [Includes 
references to Dickens’s contributions.] 
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1421. Morgan, Peter F. Macaulay on Periodical Style, pp. 26-27. 


1422. Altholz, Josef L. On the Use of “Communicated” in the RAMBLER, pp. 28-29. 
[On the “communicated” articles in the third series of the Rambler (under the editor- 
ships of Newman and Acton) and in its successor the Home and Foreign Review.] 


1423. Pondrom, Cyrena N. A Note on the Little Magazines of the English Decadence, 
pp. 30-31. 


1424. Cannon, Walter F. Obstacles to the Use of Victorian Periodicals, p. 32. 


» No. 2, June 1968. 


1425. Wolff, Michael. The Victorian Periodicals Project, pp. 13-16. [A report on the 
origin and development of the project of which VPN is a part.] 


1426. Madden, Lionel. Some Leicester Projects, pp. 17-19. [Announcing commence- 
ment at Leicester of a union catalog of Victorian periodicals and a bibliography of 
materials concerning Victorian periodicals.] | 


1427. Adams, Maurianne, and Richard Haven. Coleridge in Victorian Journalism, 
pp. 20-22. [Report on “a definitive (1794-1969), annotated and indexed bibliography 
of all published materials concerning Samuel Taylor Coleridge” now in progress.] 


1428. Fielding, K. J. Edinburgh Checklist 1840-80, p. 23. [Preparation of a checklist 
of “newspapers and periodicals which are available in or near Edinburgh.” ] 


1429. Rosenberg, Sheila. More Notes on WESTMINSTER REVIEW Research, p. 24. 


1430. Curran, Eileen M. Carlyle’s First Contribution to the FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW: A Small Identification, pp. 25-27. 


1431. Wolff, Michael. The BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST AND LITERARY 
MAGAZINE .. ., pp. 27-45. [A “classified list of debates in the British Controver- 
sialist,” 1850-1872.] 

—Wendell V. Harris 
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Twentieth Century Literature 





Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of 
* Colorado, Boulder, and at the University of Hlinois at Chicago Circle. AES. appears 
ten times a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the 
calendar year. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles 
dealing with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English 
language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, 
including abstractors from Abstracts of Folklore Studies. 


Format 


Abstracts within a specific issue are arranged according to journal titles, which 
are in alphabetical order. Issues of a specific journal are in chronological order. Basic 
reference information (journal titles and item numbers) and basic subject information 
(titles of articles and all works, words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguis- 
tically, the Bible, and its books) appear in boldface type. A title within a title is 
indicated by full capitals and boldface type, which is the only special-face type used. 
In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other 
items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks are 
used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way 
peculiar to an author. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes. These indexes are keyed to 
item number, not page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical 
listing, three types of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles 
of anonymous works dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the 
authors’ names. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but 
includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors of the articles 
abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the 
name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. 


The automation of the AES index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation 
of annual indexes at some future date. 


ALABAMA REVIEW, XXII:1, January 1969. 


1432. Going, William G. Alabama in the Short Story: Notes for an Anthology, 
pp. 3-23. Late 19th-century regionalism demonstrates its vitality in mid-20th-century 
story collections organized according to states (either by content or by home of author). 
Brief digests of 20 Alabama stories from 1830 to 1945 reveal “some of the historical 
and sociological patterns of the development of the state” more effectively conveyed in 
fiction than in factual presentation. Those authors who are not Alabamians, Bierce, 
Fitzgerald, Lytle, and Capote, still draw on firsthand experience of Alabama life. Styles 
and techniques show all the diversity of American short fiction. 

—Sister Mary Anthony Weinig 


ANTIOCH REVIEW, XXVHEI:1, Spring 1968. 


1433. Mandel, Oscar. The Excesses of Seriousness in Literature, pp. 53-66. The true 
function of good literature is to administer happiness to the reader; bad literature fails 
to offer such pleasure. Much of the experimental literature of our century replaces 
the goal of giving pleasure with the search for truth and the desire to expand the 
reader’s consciousness and awareness, resulting often in pain instead of happiness. 


1434. Cox, Roger L. The Two Sources of Christian Tragedy, pp. 67-89. The sources 
for important literary tragedy are in the Pauline and Johannine writings of the New 
Testament. Shakespearean tragedy “derives some of its principal motifs and concep- 
tions from the letters of St. Paul,” and Dostoevsky’s novels depend on the prophetic 
Johannine writings. The Pauline and Johannine views can be compared significantly 
with respect to the conceptions of “sin,” “the law,” and “judgment” or “justification.” 


> AK VIII:3, Fall 1968. 


1435, Gross, Theodore L. Our Mutual Estate: The Literature of the American Negro, — 


pp. 293-303. Negro writing in America has flourished since 1960; however, ,the 
criticism and scholarship on this literature written by racially chauvinistic Negroes and 
“liberal and at times sentimental” whites tend to be parochial and distorted, often seeing 
“masterpieces where none exist.” Some white critics and scholars disqualify themselves 
from evaluating Negro writing on the basis of their color. Black and white scholars 
professionally dedicated to the field of Negro literature, accessible materials pertinent 
to the “vast and varied literature,” and better organized Negro studies are desperately 
needed. “If ever an aspect of American life could be better known through its litera- 
ture, it is the life of the Negro.” 

—Howard J. Seller 


BLAKE STUDIES, I:1, Fall 1968. 


1436. Kiralis, Karl. LONDON in the Light of JERUSALEM, pp. 5-15. Blake’s works 
form an organic unity. The theme of social organization hampering liberty runs 
throughout; it is strong in the early London, gaining in clarity until Jerusalem “provides 
the solutions to men’s problems posed in Songs of Innocence and Experience.” The 
designs should be considered with the text. 


1437. Rose, Edward J. Blake’s MILTON: the Poet as Poem, pp. 16-38. The Four 
Zoas, Milton, and Jerusalem are, respectively, Blake’s Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso, 
concerned with despair, purgation, and fulfillment. Blake uses Milton “as a symbol of 
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the active and prophetic imagination” and “answers aesthetic questions by dramatizing 
them.” Each of Blake's works is “complete but never finished,” an expanding vision. 


1438. Taylor, Clyde R. Iconographical Themes in William Blake, pp. 39-85. Con- 
sidering all Blake’s works as “bearing upon a common point of intellectual time” and 
‘reading’ every one of his pictures in relation to every passage of his prose and 
poetry,” one discerns the significance of the “core images, compositional strategies, and 
connotations of Blake’s pictorial iconography.” His subjectivism is Mannerist, but not 
his paradox and irony. Fall and restcration, the two rhythmic movements of Blake’s 
vision, appear in many analogues of the Christian myth. His “four-fold vision” offers 
another starting point for analysis. [Nine full-page illustrations are minutely analyzed.] 


1439. Wittreich, Joseph Anthony, Jr. William Blake and Bernard Barton: Addendum 
to BNB—Entry No. a852, pp. 91-94. The Bently-Nurmi Blake Bibliography refers to 
Lamb's praise of Blake in a letter to Barton (1784-1849), the Quaker poet and painter, 
but does not record Barton’s appreciative comments on Blake’s engravings in letters 
to Blake’s friend, the painter John Linnell. Such contemporary support was rare. 


1440. Todd, Ruthven. Gilchrist Redivivus, pp. 95-97. [Todd asks assistance toward an 
ambitious revision with copious illustrations of his 1945 edition of Alexander Gil- 
christ’s Life of William Blake.] 

— Sister Mary Anthony Weinig 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS, No. 338, October 1968. 


1441. Smith, F. Seymour. Subject Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias. Part I, pp. 723- 
728. The expansion of knowledge in every area has increased demands for books which 
classify information for quick reference. Among those of interest to students of litera- 
ture are J. Hastings’s illustrated Dictionary of the Bible; J. D. Davis’s Westminster 
Dictionary of the Bible; Concise Dictionary of the Bible, ed. S. Neil, et al.; F. L. Fay’s 
A Student's Bible Dictionary; H. S. Robinson’s and R. Wilson’s Encyclopaedia of Myths 
and Legends of All Nations; and Egerton Sykes’s revised edition of Dictionary of 
Non-Classical Mythology. 


, No. 340, December 1968. 


1442. Smith, F. Seymour. Subject Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias. Part WE, pp. 875- 
882. The plethora of publications surveying and summarizing all phases of literature 
includes The Concise Encyclopaedia of Modern World Literature, ed. Geoffrey Grigson; 
The Concise Encyclopaedia of English and American Poets, eds. Stephen Spender and 
D. Hail; a revision by Dorothy Eagle of Sir Paul Harvey’s The Oxferd Companion to 
English Literature; a reprint of E. A. Baker’s Guide to the Best Fiction; a second edition 
of F. E. Halliday’s A Shakespeare Companion 1564-1964; and many more. 

—Frances K. Barasch 


BRONTE SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS, XV:3, 1968. 


1443. Lane, Margaret. Emily Bronté in a Cold Climate, pp. 187-200. The shock of 
reading Wuthering Heights in the tropics results from the author’s true but nonhuman 
treatment of nature. Although many criticisms of the novel are absurd, Emily is 
essentially a strange person to the modern reader. People in her countryside were 
tolerant of physical brutality; her soul was bitter with life; and a death like Heath- 
cliff’s seemed a triumph to her. 
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1444, Mayne, Isobel. Emily Bronté’s Mr. Lockwood, pp. 207-213. Lockwood is of 
value in Wuthering Heights both structurally and “as a skillful and realistic technical 
device by which Emily Bronté communicates with her readers.” As a very ordinary 
person he helps the reader accept the strange world of the novel, and through his claim- 
ing a susceptible heart but neglecting young Catherine he points up the great drive 


behind Heathcliff’s love. Had he married her the novel would have become cheaply 
romantic. 


1445. Beeton, D. R. Emily Brontë and Jan Christiaan Smuts, pp. 214-220. Smuts 
regarded Brontë as the equal of Shakespeare. He admired the intense genius 
which she shared with Olive Schreiner, though she excelled the South African. For 
Smuts, both women were lonely spirits who through brooding on wild nature achieved 
the absoluteness which he stressed in his spiritual philosophy of Holism. Through love 
Catherine and Heathcliff achieve Freedom and Purity, which are Smuts’ s definition of 
Holism. 


1446. Schmidt, Emily Tresselt. From Highland to Lowland: Charlotte Bronté’s Edito- 
rial Changes in Emily’s Poems, pp. 221-226. Charlotte Bronté’s apparently slight changes 
in her sister’s poems in 1846 were made with Emily’s consent. They were mostly dele- 
tions of Gondal references. In 1850, after Emily’s death, Charlotte made more exten- 
sive changes in previously unpublished poems—changes which Emily would not likely 
have approved. Although some again remove Gondal references, and a few are 
probably the result of Charlotte’s poor eyesight, others try to improve on diction and 
technique. The changes result in a more conventional morality and a poetic intensity 
which is more familiar but perhaps less real. 


1447. Drew, David P. Emily Brontë and Emily Dickinson as Mystic Poets, pp. 227- 
232. The “expression of the mystical experience” is a theme common to the poetry of 
Bronté and Dickinson. Both describe “the onset of the preternatural experience” in 
terms of nature imagery, but Dickinson tries to define it, whereas Brontë simply 
expresses it. The same difference reappears when they describe the climax of the 
experience, and again when they feel the agony of the withdrawal of the spirit. Brontë 
conceives of mysticism as Union and Love, whereas Dickinson stresses Knowledge and 
Perception. 


1448. Meier, T. K. WUTHERING HEIGHTS and Violation of Class, pp. 233-236. 
Heathcliff, Nelly Dean, and Joseph are “the major agents of social change” in a novel 
in which class violation parallels a dwindling population and a moral decline. In 
contrast Agnes Grey, originally the third volume in the first edition set, treats class 
violation as “thoughtlessness” rather than “malice.” 


1449. Isenberg, David R. Charlotte Bronté and the Theatre, pp. 237-241. Charlotte, 
who is the only member of her family to mention theatrical performances in her novels 
or surviving letters, reacted violently to the French actress Rachel Félix, whose acting 
fascinated her but thrilled her as evil. 


1450. Kay, Brian, and James Knowles. The TWELFTH NIGHT Charlotte Saw, 
pp. 241-243. Charlotte Bronté has left no written comment on the performance of 
Twel, which she saw in Manchester with Mrs. Gaskell in 1853. It was harshly reviewed 
by a newspaper critic of the time. 
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1451. Nussey, J. T. M. Rydings—Home of Ellen Nussey, pp. 244-249. [An account 
of the succession of ownership since 1688, and a description of the house both when 
Charlotte Bronté visited it, and today. There are two pictorial illustrations and a ດ 
of the estate.] 


1452. Rhodes, Margaret G. Where Are the Letters?, pp. 250-251. There are some 
surprising gaps in Charlotte Bronté’s letters, especially during her Brussels period; 
perhaps the letters are hidden on the moor or elsewhere. 


1453. Cue B. G. ‘Charlotte Had No Profession, pp. 252-254. [An account of the 
Census entries for the Bronté family for 1841, 1851, and 1861.] | 


1454. A Visit to Haworth in 1866, pp. 255-257. Emily Sarai Dowson visited Haworth 
when she was 22 and described the church in detail, relating a conversation with ‘the 
sexton, who remembered the Bronté’s fondly and well. 
—William H. Magee 


CHICAGO REVIEW, XX:1, 1968. 


1455. Oberg, Arthur K. Sylvia Plath and the New ກກ pp. 66-73. Plath’s 
poems, disdaining human reference, establish “a distinctive decor that is related to a 
new decadence in art.” She records processes of depletion and disintegration, is 
fascinated with the act and art of suicide, and brings the art of decadence to a “deadly 
perfection”: the “perfection of life in art in death. 1: 


1456. Newcomb, Horace. William Styron and the Act of Memory: THE CONFES- 
SIONS OF NAT TURNER, pp. 86-94 (rev.-art.). Styron’s novels follow the Southern 
tradition of attempting to explain the what and why of oneself through the process of 
memory. In his latest novel, The Confessions of Nat Turner, he combines another 
man’s memories—Nat Turner of 1831—with memories of his own, thus ‘Moving the 
South closer to an understanding of the Negro. 

—Richard Lettis 


CLASSICAL BULLETIN, XLII:4, February 1966. 


1457. Gerdes, Sister Florence Marie. Medieval Nun’s Story, pp. 54, 55, 58. Hroswitha, 
a 10th-century Benedictine nun, defied. the- medieval. concept that held women’s intelli- 
gence inferior and set forth her opinions in prose, poetry, and drama. Her works include 
eight metrical legends based on early Christian themes; two epic poems, Panegyric. on 
Otto I and Song of the Beginning of the Monastery at Gandersheim; and six short plays 
which reveal her knowledge and application of psychology. 


> XLV:1, November 1968. 


1458. Motto, Anna Lydia, and John R. Clark. Senecan Irony, pp. 6, 7, 9, 10. Much 
like Seneca, modern writers tend to “confront their conflicts” in seeking greater aware- 
ness of themselves and the world. In an attempt to regain the lost art of irony, Keats 
endeavored to transcend the self, an act which may be equated with the classical artist’s 
decorum ຍ In his finest poetry Yeats ເມມ k. apos between his: oes and 
Soul.” 

x —Robert g. Bass 
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COMPARATIVE LITERATURE STUDIES, V:4, December 1968. 


1459. Hale, David G. Intestine Sedition: The Fable of the Belly, pP. 377-388, The 
fable of the belly is in Aesop, 3rd century A.D. or earlier. Livy’s version, the fable of 
Menenius Agrippa, attached political applications to the story. Two general applica- 
tions were thus established from antiquity through the Renaissance: in collections the 
fable is nonpolitical; in independent versions it is political. In thé most elaborate 
version, A Mervailous Combat of Contrarieties (1588), William Averell likens the parts 
of the body to the parts of England. In Cor., the citizens do not accept Menenius’s 
fable because the Senate has not performed its nutritional values. In Of Reformation 
(1641), Milton introduces a Wen, the episcopacy, which must be cut out. From Milton 
to the 19th century, the interpretations have been political; the 20th century ‘seems to 
ignore the fable ບ | aie 


1460. Arnold, Armin. Genius with a Sisi peer ee el D. H. JS s 
Translations, pp. 389-401. In 1957 Giovanni Cecchetti criticized Lawrence’s translations 
from Giovanni Verga, but Cecchetti’s charges are false: Lawrence had studied Italian 
for nine years before the translations. His work was not hurried, he did have a method 
of translating the dialect; and he did seek advice of his Florentine publisher. A com- 
parison of passages from his translations of Mastro-don Gesualdo, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
and The Story of Doctor Manente of Grazzini with the originals and other translations 
shows Lawrence’s are more accurate because they capture the true moving spirit of 
the original. Lawrence's translations were done as a service to L. . not for com- 
mercial gain. 


1461. Pondrom, (usa Norman. Iris Murdoch: An Existentialist? pp. 403-419.: In 
her single work of literary criticism, Sartre, Murdoch allies herself with the existen- , 
tialists. In-her novels, she explores existentialist themes, but she stresses image and 
mystery rather than analysis. In An Unofficial Rose she represents a whole society 
(as in the mainstream of the English novels) rather than the existentialist central char- 
acter. The book deals with the existential theme of the question of freedom, but 
Murdoch sees four challenges to freedom: contingéncies of the ‘inanimate world; 
character, the Other, and fantasies, illusions, or beliefs. In her concept of partial free- 
dom she differs from the existentialists, and this idea grows partly out of the inde- 
pendent life of her characters. | 


1462. Shapiro, Stephen A. The- Dark Continent of Literature: Autobiography, pp. 421- 
454. Autobiography is literature and ought to be studied along with fiction, drama, and 
poetry. Like them, it “is an imaginative organization of experience for aesthetic and 
for various intellectual and moral purposes.” Roy Pascal’s Design and Truth in Auto- 
biography, the best study of the genre, does not analyze its art. Autobiographers try to 
give insights into living and view themselves as unique and- typical. In method, they 
use such devices as direct statement, ironic or comic tone; turning point, dramatized 
scene, montage, “character,” and third-person narrator, The- autobiographers have 
written out of a need for recognition and a need for inner integration. The study of 
the genre of autobiography from St. Augustine b “sad one variety, anny, and 
humanism. | . 


1463. Tigerstedt, E, N. The Poet as ‘Coin Origins. of a. Metaphor, pp. 455-48 s. 
When Anthony Ashley Cooper, 3rd Earl of Shaftesbury, called the poet a divine creator 
in Characteristicks, he influenced the young Romantics. deeply, especially in Germany. 
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The idea had been expressed often in the Renaissance. Edgar Zilsel found the earliest 
occurrence in a work by Christofro Landino in a commentary on The Divine Comedy 
(1481). Landino probably derived this idea from bis leader and younger friend Marsilio 
Ficino. Ficino, in Platonic Theology on the Immortality of the Souls, expressed the 
idea that man as intermediary between God and the rest of creation is a semi-creator. 
Modifying this idea, Landino made the poet a divine creator. 


—E. Nelson James 


D. H. LAWRENCE REVIEW, 1:3, Fall 1968. 


1464. Sagar, Keith, The Genesis of THE RAINBOW and WOMEN IN LOVE, 
pp. 179-199. [A detailed review of Lawrence’s activities during the evolution of The 
Rainbow and Women in Love, which suggests that work done on The Sisters up to 
January 1914 was on material which became Women in Love, and that this material 
generated The Rainbow in order to give Ursula a past. After early 1915 Lawrence’s 
experience Jed to the new material in Women in Love which voiced his virtual loss of 
faith in a human future.] 


1465. Smailes, 1. A. MORE PANSIES and LAST POEMS: Variant Readings Derived 
from MS Roberts E 192, pp. 200-213. [ 1 believe these variant readings can be regarded 
as corrigenda to the Pinto and Roberts edition of The. Complete Poems of D. H. 
Lawrence.” ] 


1466. Pinto, Vivian de Sola, and Warren Roberts. A Note on Editing THE COM- 
PLETE POEMS, pp. 213-214. “Mr. Smailes . . . has established a number of variorum 
readings which may or may not be the preferred text.” ງ l 


1467. Gerard, D. E. Glossary of Eastwood Dialect Words Used by D. H. Lawrence 
in His Poems, Plays and Fiction, pp. 215-237. - 


1468. Crump, G. B. THE FOX on Film, pp. 238-244. In spite of departures from 
Lawrence’s story and a tendency towards melodrama, the film of The Fox is compara- 
tively successful in reconciling the often conflicting demands of fiction and film. 


1469. Beards, Richard D., and G. B. Crump. D. H. Lawrence: Ten Years of Criticism, 
1959-1968, a Checklist, pp. 245-285. [“This checklist attempts to bring up to date 
the one . . in... Modern Fiction Studies, V, 1959, pp. 83-98.”] | 
—A. G. Newell 


EAST-WEST REVIEW, HI:1, Winter 1966-67. 


1470. Lanier, Emilio A. The Bedlam Patterns East o£ Greece, pp. 1-22. The assump- 
tion that cultural patterns of Japan are indeed diametrically opposed to those of the 
West is confirmed in one of Poe’s weirdest tales, Ligeia. Poe’s postulated 26 charac- 
teristics of the strange prove identical with the visual realities and metaphysical assump- 
tions of the Eastern cultures, and give the story an extra-literary value not heretofore 
remarked on. Poe, who did not know the East, systematically employed the polar 
opposites of Western civilization’s metaphysical assumptions. He thus “discovered” 
the Eastern perception and use of the “Bedlam patterns”’—the ma-—to which the 
West remains completely blind. 


1471. Hayashi, Tetsumaro. Ben Jonson and William ກະກ Their Relationship 
and Mutual Criticism, pp. 23-47. The relationship between Jonson and Shakespeare was 
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a close one, yet they exchanged bitter criticism between 1598 and 1602. Scornful 
allusions to one another in the plays are plentiful, although Jonson’s is the most sig- 
nificant praise Shakespeare received after his death in 1616. Jonson’s criticism of 
Shakespeare and the latter’s “purge” indicate the conflict between two contradictory 
forces in the Renaissance. Theoretically Jonson represented the classical concept of 
art, Shakespeare the romantic. 


1472. Eulert, Donald D. Matter and Method: Emerson and the Way of Zen, pp. 48-65. 
Emerson’s work seems inconstant as it shifts from a release of natural joy to meditative 
rationality. Critics try to synthesize two Emersons with terms like “persistent ambiguous 
inclusiveness.” Rather than explain away Emerson’s dual attractions, one needs a way 
to describe the process. So many of Emerson’s intuitive lines exactly parallel the Zen 
insights of haiku that he obviously participated in transient moments of “satori.” 
But Emerson knew nothing of the arduous models necessary to maintain that vision, 
and so fell back on intellect. His Journals particularly record the tension between the 
intuitive and the supernatural—a two-pole structure around which he constructed his 
writing. 

—Donald Eulert 


ENGLISH, XVI:96, Autumn 1967. 


1473. Jack, Ronald D. S. James VI and Renaissance Poetic Theory, pp. 208-211. 
James VI’s Ane Schort Treatise Conteining some Reulis and Cautelis to be obseruit and 
eschewit in Scottis Poesie partakes of Renaissance criticism’s vernacular and patriotic 
bias, but differs in its concentration on technical aspects of poetry. 


1474. Kinsley, James. A Note on TAM 0” SHANTER, pp. 213-217. Burns’s poem 
_ has two comic layers: Tam’s simple story and the more oblique dramatic comedy of 
the narrator, whose attitude is ambivalent—in part responding intensely and with feeling 
to the story, in part jocosely skeptical. The style sustains the ambivalence. 


1475, Butter, Peter. Edwin Muir: THE JOURNEY BACK, pp. 218-222. In his 
longest mature poem Muir makes his most extensive study of time and human life. 
In the first section the poet journeys back into the lives of remote ancestors, experienc- 
ing the lifé of Eternal Man. In the second section he goes still further back, into the 
collective unconsciousness, into unity with all life and with earth. Section three seeks 
escape from life’s simple routine through refusing to “put trust in the fed flesh,” but 
also counsels acceptance. The final section is a vision of angels and immortality, but 
ends with a scene of earth, clearly not “ ‘the unseeable one glory,’ yet the divine energy 
is manifested in it.” 


1476. Fulton, Robin. Scottish Writing Today: I. Poetry, pp. 224-226. Important 
among present Scottish poets are, first, Hugh MacDiarmid, and then Sydney Goodsir 
Smith, Robert Garioch, Norman MacCaig, George Mackay Brown, Iain Crichton Smith, 
and Edwin Morgan. Young poets include Stewart Conn, Alan Bold,.and D. M. Black. 
Publishing verse remains difficult, but reasonably good work is appearing, as well as 
some important critical and scholarly works. 


1477. Morgan, Edwin. Il. The Novel and the Drama, pp. 227-229. Promising first 
novels have appeared. Established novelists like Archie Hind, Alan Sharp, and Hugh 
Rae are concerned with seeing through or dispersing the Scottish past. Drama continues 
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to be frustrating: its development is “slow, broken, and distroed: ” despite the ເ 
oÍ Cecil Taylor, Tom Wright, and Stewart Conn. 


1478. Keir, W. A. S. Hugh MacDiarmid and the Scottish Renaissance, pp. 230-233. 
Despite his individualism, MacDiarmid has for over 40 years been associated with the 
so-called Scottish Renaissance. Important in his history are his abandonment of 
London, his turn to Communism, his increasing Anglophobia, and his time in Whalsay, 
when: he returned to basics, searching for a unifying principle, and world language. His 
faults are many, but one remembers “what is big in him.” 


— XVII: 97, Spring 1968. . ຫ. Eui 

1479. Batchelor, J. B. Feminism in Virginia Woolf, pp. 1-7. Contrary to Forster’s 
famous charge, Woolf's feminism is ee outdated nor injurious to her writing. Her 
interest in the nature of womanhood adds a “salutary firmness” to her content, and 
contributes to the — and richness of her art. I 


1480. Thorpe, Michael. Edmund Blunden’s “Joy” ກ pp. 10-14. In Blunden’s six 
elegiac poems for his infant daughter, Joy, a rewarding complexity may be found, 
resulting from a conflict between his conscious beliefs and wishes, and his deeply felt 
emotion. In the best of these (To Joy and But at Last),-one finds liberation from pre- 
determined beliefs and patterns of presentation. . 


—Richard Lettis 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, LVII:6, September 1968. 


1481. Rank, Hugh. The Rhetorical Effectiveness of BLACK LIKE ME, pp. 813-817. 
Although seemingly haphazard in its structure, Black Like Me is divided into three 
parts: a brief prelude, a description of Griffin’s tour through the South, and the long 
epilogue describing the. consequences of his trip. The book makes use of suspense, 
repetition of key themes,: and juxtaposition of contrasting incidents-and characters. 
The continuing appeal of Black Like Me is best explained, however, by Griffin’s image 
as a “regular guy” at.odds with an oppressive system and by the writer-reader empathy 
which. results. SE. Í 


1482. Howard, Frances K. The Catalyst of Language: Melville’s Symbol, pp. 825-831. 
Bartleby The Scrivener: ມ່ Story of Wall Street presents a non-verbal protest against 
the anonymity and amorality.dictated by reason. Bartleby’s inarticulateness seems to 
exemplify the inability of language to explain his condition. Melville’s symbols of wall 
and light further suggest that language itself may- be “the impassable barrier between 
man and reality.” Thus the indirection of light in Bartleby’s office suggests deceived 
rationalism. The final failure of the lawyer to understand his ເເ “ae Baxter 
shows again that “language: becomes its. own wail.” 


; EVOL: 7, October 1968. 


1483. Foran, Donald: J. A Doubletake on Holden Caulfield, pp. 977-979. Compas- 
Sionate and naive, Holden: creates a world of his own. He will erase obscenity, condemn 
phoniness, play catcher in the rye, and avoid reality. He discovers, however, that his 
romantic idealism almost alienates the person he loves most—his sister. Phoebe is 
Holden’s ‘closest link to reality and the catalyst in his struggle toward maturity. 


1484. Stokes, Gary. “The Dansker,: Melville’s Manifesto on Survival, pp. 980- 981. 
Among the minor characters in Billy Budd, only the Dansker is well defined. This fact 
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and other. hints suggest that Melville is commenting on his own experience and on the 
events of Billy Budd in-the voice oar the ole sailor who has learned not to answer 


imponderable ເມ 
—Lawrence H. Maddock 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE NOTES, V:2, December 1967. 


1485, O’Dwyer, P. F. Old English “Unwitweorc”: A Ghost Word, pp. 79-80. The Ms 
for Blickling ‘Homilies shows that unwitweorc, appearing in dictionaries and various 
editions, is a ghost word; a proper reading is inwitweore (evil work). 


1486. Sister Mary Jeremy. “Mon” in “Foweles in the Frith,” pp. 80-81. The third 
verse of the medieval English lyric called I Walk with Sorrow has been translated “And 
I must go mad” (And I mon waxe wod). However, both artistically and grammatically, 
mon is better translated man in apposition to I: “And I, man, am going mad.” 


1487. Garbaty, Thomas Jay. Chaucer in Spain, 1366: Soldier of Fortune or Agent 
of the Crown? pp. 81-87. Suzanne Honoré-Duvergé concludes that Chaucer and several 
companions were traveling independently in Spain in 1366, having been granted a safe 
conduct by Carlos H, to join English mercenaries in the campaign. of Enrique of 
Trastamam to dethrone his brother Pedro I of Castile. Such a theory is not supported 
by Chaucer’s continuous service abroad as a diplomat loyal to the interests of the 
English royal family. It is likely that Chaucer was a confidential Messenger of the 
Black Prince at this time. 


1488. Bryan, Robert A. Apostasy and the Fourth Bead-Man in the FAERIE QUEENE, 
pp. 87-91. In Book I Spenser describes captives of Turks and Saracens as “faultie.” 
Early editors suggest unconvincingly that such captives were deserving of their fate. 
Popular travel literature of the time reveals that captivity under the Moslems often led 
to renunciation of the Christian faith because of the tortures otherwise threatened. 


1489. Southwell, Michael G. Dawn in Brutus’ Orchard, pp. 91-98. The orchard scene 
in Caesar in which Decius, Cosca, and Cinna dispute the break of day does not offer 
a portent of Heaven (as David L. Carson argues) but rather a common Shakespearean 
device to allow time to pass while Cassius and Brutus whisper at the edge of the stage. 
Brutus can in this way be assumed to be reaching a decision to join the conspiracy 
against Caesar. Furthermore, the insignificant questions about the approach of dawn 
reflect the larger questions of Brutus’s making a sound decision, of man facing destiny 
helplessly. 


1490. Winton, Calhoun. Some Manuscripts By and Concerning Ambrose Philips, 
pp. 99-101. Manuscript materials not: hitherto mentioned in print reveal Philips’ 5 
broad interests—for example, -Danish history and William Wood's “undertakings.” 


1491. Bevilacqua, Vincent M. The Authorship of “Alexander Gerard’s” Lectures on 
Logic and Rhetoric: Edinburgh University Library MS. DC, 5. 117, pp. 101-105. 
Although ascribed to Gerard, lectures recorded in Ms 117 by an unknown writer are 
decidedly those of Gerard’s: student and successor, James Beattie. In Ms 61, for 
example, Gerard examines “invention” at length, whereas in Ms 117 it is dismissed as 
unteachable, a view expressed in Beattie’s Marischal lectures of 1767. 
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1492. Wardle, J. Blake’s Leutha, pp. 105-106. Blake more likely derived his Leutha 
from Leucothea, goddess of .dawn (Paradise Lost, XI.135), than from Ossian’s Lutha. 
In Blake’s Europe, as goddess of dawn in fallen Eden, she offers- “blushing light,” and 


in Visions of the. Daughters of Albion Leutha protects Puritanism, the fallen ethic 
of love. 


1493. Nunnally, Clay. The Manna of Sait Nicholas, pp. 106-108. In Kenilworth 
Scott frequently uses the phrase “manna of St. Nicholas.” A synonym for poison, the 


origin of the: phrase is supplied in oop Beckmann’s A History of Inventions and 
Discoveries (1817). 


1494. Millhouser, Milton. “Magnetic Mockeries”: The Background of a Phrase, 
pp. 108-113. The term “magnetic mockeries” in Section CXX of In Memoriam was 
prompted by Tennyson’s reading of contemporary scientific theories, including the 
notion that the link between the brain and muscles is electrical and the idea that 
electricity and magnetism are overlapping subjects. 


1495. Lish, Terrence G. Melville's REDBURN: A Study in Dualism, pp. 113-120. 
Redburn and Bolton are opposites—Redburn aloof, inexperienced, innocent, never 
baptized: into humanity, Bolton outcast, yet generous and friendly. Redburn, through 
Melville’s heavy stress of dualism, defeats himself and deserves the reader’s contempt. 


1496. Weber, Carl J. Hardy’s Debt to Sir Frederick Macmillan, pp..120-129. Harold 
Macmillan’s Winds of Change speaks briefly of a debt recorded also in a single letter 
Hardy preserved, namely, Sir Frederick Macmillan’s introduction of Hardy. to the 
American publisher Henry Holt. It was Holt who made Hardy’s authorship public 
with the publication of Desperate Remedies (1874). 


1497. Hulert, Donald. Robert Lowell and W. C. Williams: Sterility in CENTRAL 
PARK, pp. 129-135. Although Lowell has denied orally that his Central Park was 
` influenced by Williams’s Sunday in the Park, Lowell’s poem seems a mere summary of 


Williams’s. The poems are comparable not only in subject but also in reliance on 
structure. . 


, V:3, March 1968. 


1498. Fry, Donald K. Imagery and Point of View in JUDITH 2006-231, pp. 157- 
159. The poet in Judith describes weapons in battle as seen from afar and then, as 
the army advances, proceeds to picture weapons seen only at close range. 


1499. Maveety, Stanley R. High Style, Strange Words, and The Answer to an Old 
Problem, pp. 159-163. The vocabulary of Francis Sabie’s Fisherman’s Tale suggests 
a relationship to Shakespeare. Both use the hart/heart pun. 


1500. Marks, Carol L. “Speak What We Feel”: The End of KING LEAR, pp. 163- 
171. Order is not restored following the deaths of Cordelia and Lear. As Samuel 
Johnson noted,-the play ends with a sense of intense grief without justice. Many 
modern critics tend to offer explanations other than “all’s eee dark, and deadly” 
(V.iii.290). 


1501. Carson, Barbara Harrell. Milton’s OA as “Parvus Sol,” pp. 171-176. The 
name Samson means “sun” in Hebrew; hence, the imagery of light and dark may have 
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its basis in the name. Cornelius a Lopide, in Milton’s own time, interprets it parvus sol, 
contrasting the destructive heat of the sun and the light of God. Significantly, time in 
the poem advances from daybreak to noon. 


1502. Hartley, Lodwick. The Eastace-Sterne Correspondence: A Note on Sterne’s 
Reputation in America, pp. 176-183. Three texts of an exchange of letters between 
Sterne and Dr. John Eastace of Wilmington, North Carolina, are known: The Court 
Miscellany (London, November 1770); Griffith J. McRee’s text based upon a holo- 
graph copy of the letters among the James Iredell papers; and the Massachusetts 
Magazine (1790). The main difference among texts is in punctuation. Eastace is 
remembered today for giving Sterne a walking stick, the occasion for the correspondence. 


1503. Rosen, Frederick. Godwin and Holcroft, pp. 183-186. Godwin and Holcroft 
broke off a close, long-standing friendship in 1805. The cause was Godwin’s narration 
of a boy’s suicide in Fleetwood, an episode that Holcroft believed was recalled by the 
suicide of his own son in 1789. The two men were finally reconciled at Holcroft’s 
death. 


1504. Martin, John S. Wordsworth’s Echoes, pp. 186-192. Wordsworth uses echo 
85 times in his poetry. Spiritual and poetic development are associated with the percep- 
tion of echoes in nature. 


1505. Stillinger, Jack. The Meaning of “poor cheated soul” in Keats’ THE EVE OF 
ST. MARK, pp. 193-196. The poet does not sympathize with Bertha’s longings for 
martyrdom in The Eve of St. Mark. She is, for this reason, a “poor cheated soul,” 
nct cheated of sainthood (as Walter E. Houghton suggests) but of reality. 


1506. Bushnell, Nelson S. Artistic Economy in JANE EYRE: A Contrast with THE 
OLD MANOR HOUSE, pp. 197-202. Charlotte Smith’s The Old Manor House was 
published in 1793, reappearing in five editions prior to the appearance of Jane Eyre 
in 1847. Two episodes concerning separated lovers are parallel in the two novels. 
However, a comparison of the climax of the reunion of the lovers demonstrates 
Bronté’s superior use of structural details, making Jane’s meeting with Rochester both 
plausible and memorable. Mrs. Smith’s use of descriptive detail contributes chiefly to 
the funereal atmosphere of her novel. 


1507. Leggett, B. J. The Miltonic Allusions in Housman’s TERENCE, THIS IS 
STUPID STUFF, pp. 202-207. The final two poems in A Shropshire Lad offer an 
apologia for all the poems in the volume. Lyric LXII, the final poem, in replying to 
future critics, makes allusion to Paradise Lost: “Moping melancholy mad” (1. 13) in 
Housman compares with Milton’s “moping melancholy/and moon-struck madness” 
€XI.485-486). Both poets turn from innocence—in Eden or in a child’s Shropshire— 
to the mutability of life and its end in death. But Milton and other earlier poets sought 
to transcend the melancholy fact of the human condition. Says Housman, “Malt does 
more than Milton can/to justify God's ways to man” (ll. 21-22). 


1508. Peavy, Charles D. A Note on the “Suicide Pact” in THE SOUND AND THE 
FURY, pp. 207-209. Numerous critics are convinced that Caddy agrees to a suicide 
pact. Such a conclusion is hardly justified, since she had just informed Quentin about 
her love for Dalton Ames. Morever, according to Faulkner himself, Quentin wanted 
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everyone to think he had committed incest with his sister, eu conscience- would not tla 
him tell the lie. i 


» V:4, June 1968. 


1509. Dalbey, Marcia A, A Textual Crux in the Third Blickling Hoinily, pp. 241-243. 
A previously unnoticed hiatus in the Third Blickling Homily is the result of the loss of 
a half-sheet of the outer bifolium of the second ‘gathering of the Ms. 


1510. Robbins, Rosseli Hope. A New Lydgate Fragment, pp. 243-247. Extracts of 
longer poems have been mistaken as originals; an example is a single stanza on an 
inserted half leaf of Ms 423 in Trinity College, Dublin, an extract of the opening of 
Book III of Lydgate’s Life of Our me | | 


1511. Blackburn, Ruth H. Nicholas Grimald’s ‘CHRISTUS REDIVIVUS: A Protes- 
tant Resurrection Play, pp. 247-250. Although Grimald uses traditional material in 
Christus Redivivus, he was influenced by the Reformation in his dropping of such 
accretions as the laments of the three Marys, the Virgin Mary’s teachings on her Son’s 
power, and the extended description of the Harrowing of Hell. He is inexplicably 
original in his omission of Pilate, especially in view of his closing warning about 
distorting Scripture. 


1512. Cutts, John P. Spenser’s Mermaids, pp. 250-256. ene s contest between the 
mermaids and the muses (Canto XI) was not his own mistake in mythology. His 
source was Natalis Comes’s Mythologiae (1568), though he increased the number of 
mermaids from three to five so they might represent the temptations of each of the 
senses. He may have been influenced by the singing contest between the five Pierides 
and the Muses in Book V of Ovid's Metamorphoses. 


1513. Ross, Lawrence J. A Fellow Almost Damn’d in a Fair Wife, pp. 256-264. Much 
commented upon is 1.i.21 in Oth.; somé readers conclude that Shakespeare nodded in 
having Tago attribute a wife to unmarried Cassio; others assume the text is corrupt. 
The meaning of this line is deliberately ambiguous: Has Cassio been married? Is he 
unmarried? Is he about to be married? If Cassio has or is. to have a wife, he ‘is 
“damn’d” by his own jealousy. If he is unmarried, he may be a smooth chaser’ of 
others’ wives—as Iago insinuates later. Thus ວມມ ‘foreshadows ‘the organie 
development of the tragedy. 


1514. Kostov, Frank S. “In His Own PR The Statire of Satan in PARADISI 
LOST, pp. 264-269. Milton is vague about Satan’s shape. He is described only in 
stature—mountainous in hell, small in disguise on earth, largest in heaven before his 
fall—depending upon the role he plays. 


1515. Shaw, W. David. The Passion of The Past: Tennyson and Francis Grose, 
pp. 269-277. The influence of Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales (1783) upon 
Tennyson’s early development has not been recognized. Architectural ‘impermanence 
in Grose—and Tennyson-—is a symbol of the transience of man. 


1516. Parr, Johnstone. Browning’ s FRA LIPPO LIPPI, Vasari’s Masaccio, and Mrs. 
Jameson, pp. 277-283. Fra Lippo’s breaking . from’ ecclesiastical painting is indeed, sug- 
gested by Giorgio Vasari’s Le Vite both in Life of Filippo Lippi and Life of Masaccio. 
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Moreover, Anna Brownell Jameson’s Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters (1 845) pro- 
vided Browning with the idea of contrasting Fra Lippo’s realistic art we such ເນ 
ists as Fra Angelico. | 


1517. Standley, Fred L. Christina Georgina to Dante Gabriel: An Unpublished Letter; 
pp. 283-285. A letter in the Robert Manning Strozier Library of Florida State Univer- 
sity about family matters shows what a delightful correspondent Christina Rosetti was. 


1518. Vandersee, Charles. The Mutual Awareness of Mark Twain and Henry Adams, 
pp. 285-292. Several scholars (Ernest Samuels, Tony Tanner, and Edward Stane) have 
concluded that Twain and Adams, with comparable ideas and mutual friends, never 
met. However, Joseph. B. Gilder in The Critic (1905) writes of such an occasion in 
Glimpses of John Hay. Twain, as a result of Adams’s gloom at this meeting, mentions 
a “Henry Adams” in What Is Man and The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. _ 


1519. Faber, M. D. Tess and the Rape of Lucrece, pp. 292-293. In Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles the expression “the serpent hisses where the sweet birds sing” is almost 
an exact quotation from Shakespeare’s Luer., In each story the heroine has just suffered 
rape. | 


1520. Boyd, John D. Hopkins’ Blessed Understanding: A Source for a Line in THE 
WRECK OF THE DEUTSCHLAND, pp. 293-297. The last line of Stanza 5 isa 
translation of the first two verses of Psalm 100: The ideas of glory ` and praise rein- 
force Hopkins’s concepts of inscape and instress. 


1521. Vogel, Joseph F. Yeats’s “Nine-and-Fifty” Swans, pp. 297-300. Yeats’s choice 
of “nine-and-fifty” for the number of swans in The Wild Swans at Coole may come 
from the folk ballad, Thomas Rymer. E 


1522. Gullason, Thomas A. The First Known Review of Stephen Crane’s 1893 
MAGGIE, pp. 300-302. An anonymous review in the Port Jervis (New York) Union, 
March 13, 1893, antedates Garland's well-known review in the Arena, June 1893. 
The anonymous reviewer fixes the publication in late February or Marchi . 
- 0. W. Frost 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XIX:1, January 1969, 


1523. Riach, Mary. Langland’s Dreamer and the Transformation of the Third Vision, 
pp. 6-18. The-dreamer in Piers Plowman is developed as. a. character: he. is ‘solitary, 
religious, critical, and contentious. In the third dream, the first part of Dowel (B text), 
he undergoes a searching and humiliating correction which reveals him to be proud and 
morally blind. His doubts are resolved (although they return later) by Ymagynatyf's 
defense of learning and of the supreme value cf dowel or truth, and by his assertion 
thata virtuous life is necessary for the hope of salvation. 


1524. Myers, William. Politics in THE HIND AND THE PANTHER; pp. 19-34. 
The subject of The Hind and the Panther is politics, and its method is satirical, as 
Dryden. asserts at the beginning of. the Third Part. Having defended his political and 
religious positions in principle, he was to have recorded there with savage wit the 
bretalities of an unstable political and social order.. But the ‘Declaration of Indulgence 
fatally weakened one of the twin pivots of ‘the Third Part and threw half the poem off 
balance. Even so, it stands as one of the great political poems of the century. ` 
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1525. Kelsall, M. M. Iterum Houyhnhnm: Swift's Sextumvirate and the Horses, 
pp. 35-45. Gulliver’s selection of the famous dead (Brutus, Junius, Socrates, Epaminon- 
das, Cato the Younger, and Sir Thomas More) is paralleled elsewhere in Swift’s work. 
His sextumvirate shares the qualities of fortitude, temperance and benevolence with the 
Houyhnhoms. In many ways Swift is close to Plato’s Republic: the horses represent 
a completely traditional—but unattainable—ideal. 


1526. Brooks, Douglas. MOLL FLANDERS: an Interpretation, pp. 46-59. The 
second part of Moll Flanders (Moll’s life as a thief, her imprisonment and transportation 
to America) is a mirror image of the first part (her sexual adventures). The relation- 
ship that was the source of all her troubles was that of lover/brother-in-law; its solu- 
tion is found in her reunion with Jemmy. There is'an inevitable pattern in what Moll 
calls the “horrid complication” of her life. 


1527. Preston, John. “The Moral Properties and Scope of Things”: the Structure of 
THE SOLITARY REAPER, pp. 60-66. Wordsworth’s “doggedly literal” poem centers 
on the two vitalizing lines, “O listen! for the Vale profound/Is overflowing with the 
sound.” The poem is an exercise for the poet’s pure and austere imagination, celebrat- 
ing the poetic faculty and paying homage to human dignity. 


1528. Motola, Gabriel. The Mountains of THE WASTE LAND, pp. 67-69. Eliot 
was deeply impressed by Turgenev’s The Torrents of Spring: the setting of Sanin’s 
seduction by Maria Nikolaevna provided for The Waste Land the symbolic significance 
that the mountains acquire in the novel—“In the mountains, there you feel free.” 

—A. G. Newell 


FLORIDA HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, XLII:4, April 1964. 


1529. Rich, Lou. Wakulla Spring: Its Setting and Literary Visitors, pp. 351-362. . The 
well-known traveler and English writer Charles LaTrobe traveled extensively with 
Irving and was impressed with Wakulla Spring, sketches of which appeared in the New 
York magazine, Knickerbocker. 


ງ) XL V:4, April 1967. 


1530. Mattfield, Mary S. Journey to the Wilderness: Two Travelers in Florida, 1696- 
1774, pp. 327-351. Although published a century apart, both Jonathan Dickinson’s 
Journal: or, God’s Protecting Providence (1699) and English naturalist William Bart- 
ram’s Travels (1791) transcend the limits of travel narrative. Dickinson’s account of 
the capture of his Quaker group by the Jobeses Indians in the wilds of East Florida 
provides detailed ethnological information about his captors and is a tract for Quaker 
believers. Bartram’s novelistic work furnished observations of the socio-economic life 
of plantations and life in the Southeastern United States. Both had a definite influence 
on subsequent travel literature. l 

—Klara S. Boyd 


GERMANISCH-ROMANISCHE MONATSSCHRIFT, n.s. XVITI:3, July 1968. 


1531. Rauter, Herbert. Johnsons Kritik des Primitivismus in A JOURNEY TO THE 
WESTERN ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND, pp. 257-273. The Scottish bard James 
McIntyre of Glencoe called Johnson “a slimy, yellow-bellied frog” because of his abuse 
of Scotland in his Journey (1775). Until recently Johnson’s travel report seemed almost 
forgotten. In it he repudiates the principal theses of poetic primitivism—not, however, 
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because of a deep-rooted prejudice, but because, according to Johnson, only reason can 
be the leader on the way toward civilization. Primitivism is to be condemned since it 
regards the exertions of civilization as futile. Johnson’s book is the attempt of a 
critical mind to give reason a hearing in a time of uncritical nature-worship. (In 
German) | 


1532. Stemmler, Theo. Zur Datierung der CHESTER PLAYS, pp. 308-313. The 
earliest reliable reference to the Corpus Christi plays in Chester dates from 1422. 
According to E. K. Chambers, the Chester Plays were written: much earlier, i.e., in 
1327 or 1328. Salter and Wickham suggest 1375-1385, a date now generally accepted 
by most scholars. This dating rests on a misinterpretation of the sources, since later 
corrections and additions made necessary by the Reformation in England have been 
relied on. From the earliest versions of the Proclamations it follows that the Chester 
Plays were written or compiled by the Benedictine monk Henry Francis between 1342 
and 1352, during the reign of Pope Clement VI. (In German) 


, ns, XVII:4, October 1968. 


1533. Ahrends, Günter. Theorie der Dichtung und der literarischen Kritik in Swifts 
BATTLE OF THE BOOKS, pp. 360-380. In the “bee-spider” episode, Swift develops 
a system of poetic theory, the central problem of which is imitation. Classical authors 
selected their models critically, and their powers of invention were kept in check by 
judgment. Thus they were able to delight and to instruct. Works of modern authors, 
however, do not reveal such traits. At best they can claim method and art. Modern 
authors and modern critics are unable to delight and to instruct, for not only do 
they lack wit and knowledge—absolute prerequisites for achieving these two aims of 
poetry—but they have also seen to it that these qualities have been banished from 
poetry altogether. (In German) 

—Wolfgang Viereck 


GREYFRIAR, X, 1968. 


1534. Marion, Sister Thomas. An Exploration of “Romantic” Elements in Some 
Shorter Poems of Matthew Arnold, pp. 3-15. Arnold’s poetic mission was deliberately 
opposed to what he saw as the intellectual deficiencies of Romanticism, as is demon- 
strated by his ambivalent attitude toward nature and his transformation of the Romantic 
poetic into “imaginative reason.” His melancholic, elegaic tone springs from his trying 
to make poetry into a vehicle capable of conveying what religion formerly expressed. 
Yet Arnold is a lesser poet than Keats because of the alternations made in Keats’s 
romantic aesthetic in The Scholar-Gipsy, Thyrsis and Philomela; and Resignation 
compares unfavorably with Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey. 


1535. Resnick, Robert B. The Wit of Biblical Allusion and Imagery in Thomas Fuller, 
pp. 16-24. Fuller employs Biblical analogies, drawing inferences from the Biblical 
example for the situation he is discussing. His wit of ingenuity consists of incongruity, 
elaboration, and the finding of the dissimilar in the similar. He uses wordplay for 
defense, moralizing, chastisement, and ridicule; his digressions lead to whimsy and 
the ludicrous; his juxtaposition of things disproportionate is effective. 


1536. O’Reilly, William M. Irony in the CANON’S YEOMAN’S TALE, pp. 25-39. 
The central irony of this tale is that alchemy involves a transformation not of base 
metal into gold but of the- alchemist himself, who is separated from his money, his 
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possessions, and his health, seduced into uncontrolled emotions and vain speculations, 
and disoriented in his relation to time. The Canon is honestly seeking the elixir. Because 
it would be easier for the Yeoman if his master were a charlatan, he relates the story 
of a dishonest Canon-alchemist. The “lewed” Yeoman is wise enough to escape from 
this debilitating quest, while the intellectually superior Canon continues it. 

—A. G. Newell 


HUDSON ‘REVIEW, XXI:2, Summer 1968. 


1537. Tate,"Allen. Poetry Modern and Unmodern: A Personal Recollection, pp. 251- 
262. “Contemporary” seems to be a more meaningful term to describe literary rela- 
tionships than “modern.” The best literary intelligences of a time perceive its forms and 
invent techniques of rendering them. [Allen Tate thinks of his contemporaries ‘as 
being Yeats, Eliot, and Pound, but also James Thomson (B.V.).] 


1538. Osborn, Neal J. Toward the Quintessential Burke, pp. 308-321. Burke’s novel 
Towards a Better Life is ë prelude and bears many interesting relations to his critical 
work, Language as Symbolic Action, 35 vears later, and to his emery of criticism in 
genera 


| | Barbara A. Paulson 
JAHRBUCH FÜR AMERIKASTUDIEN, No. 13, 1968. 

1539.. Christadler, Martin. Politische Diskussion’ und literarische Form in der ameri- 
kanischen Literatur der Revolutionszeit, pp. 13-33. The literary genre of the political 
essay is determined by two factors: (1) topicality and (2) reference to universal 
principles and ideas of political theory.-The bulk of American essays of the Revolu- 
tionary Period show that the literary means of mediating between (1) and (2) are 


invective, axiom and aphorism, contention and demonstration, dramatization, and 
image and analogy. (In German) 


1540. Nichols, Charles H. Theodore Parker and the Transcendental Rhetoric: The 
Liberal Tradition and America’s Debate on the Eve of Secession (1832-1861), pp. 69-83. 
Parker’s contribution to American political thought lay in the application of the ethical 
principles of Christianity and democracy to actual political and socio-economic facts. 
He popularized transcendental ethics by his lectures “to 3000 people in Boston each 
week for 15 years.” In Parker’s lecture on The Effect of Slavery on the American 
People Lincoln read and marked the passage “Democracy is direct self-government 
over all the people, for all the ນ by all the as al which he rephrased in the 
Gettysburg: Address. 


1541. Christadler, Martin. Walt Whitman: Sprachtheorie und Dichtung, pp. 84-97. 
In-the tradition of European Romanticism and American Transcendentalism Whitman 
postulates an identity of words and things. His relationship with language varies with 
his concepts of. the poet ຂ5 . (1). mouthpiece of the universal process, (2) political 
rhetorician, and (3) conscious artist. Whitman’s oscillations between the. “traditional” 
and the “modernist” concepts. of porig language ເ are observable in his diction, synas, 
and imagery. (In German) : 


1542. Freehafer, John. Poes CASK OF AMONTILLADO: A Tale of Effect, 
pp. 134-142. Poe intended to create “the ultimate horror story of a- perfect crime of 
revenge.” Exceptional objectivity, economy of words, sardonic humor, and the theme 
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of implacable revenge contribute to “a tale of effect” that surpasses those he had 
admired in Blackwoods Magazine, 


1543. Freese, Peter. Parzival als Baseballstar: Bernard Malamuds THE NATURAL, 
pp. 143-157. A network of references establishes a parallelism between Roy Hobbs’s 
career and Parcival’s quest for the Holy Grail—an archetype of man’s search for 
identity and self-realization. Hobbs demonstrates the greater weaknesses and diffi- 
culties of modern man. (In German) 


1544, Frank, Armin Paul. Das Bild in imagistischer Theorie und Praxis, pp. 174-195. 
Imagist poems contain elements not provided for in the theories. The Imagist image 
is not one of sense perception but a complex unity of heterogeneous elements. Eliot’s 
claim that imagism is the starting point of modern poetry requires modification inso- 
far as the different elements used in imagist theory, prepared in different ways, diversify 
traits in modern American poetry. (In German) 


1545. Weber, Robert: Zur Genesis von J. C. Ransom’s MASTER’S IN THE GARDEN 
AGAIN, pp. 196-204. The poem (a revision of Conrad in Twilight) does not end on a 
note of resignation: the poet’s play is an act of liberation, the justification of play 
in the creative process as an avowal of faith in life. (In German) 


1546. Buchloh, Paul G. Das Verhältnis des amerikanischen Dichters dum Staat, 
dargestellt an Robert Frosts THE GIFT OUTRIGHT und Randall Jarrells THE 
DEATH OF THE BALL TURRET GUNNER, pp. 205-214. Frost’s discursive poem 
proclaims the self-dedication of the- citizen to the American national state, whereas 
Jarrell’s sequence of associations expresses the cynical pessimism of the individual 
destined to be destroyed by the modern Leviathan. (In German) 


1547. Goetsch, Paul. W. H. Auden und Amerika, pp. 215-227. America did not 
change the general trend of Auden’s development, but it gave him a new audience 
for. which he made some allowance in his motifs and forms of expressions. In America 
he became a modern citizen of the world. (In German) 


1548. Warfel, Harry R. A Rationale of Free Verse, pp. 228-235. In contrast to the 
traditional characterization of free verse in negative terms (absence of external struc- 
tural standards) a positive definition will include the following points: (1) the attempt 
to conform to patterns of everyday speech, (2) the requirement that images must convey 
ideas, and (3) the rhythmic movement in harmony with the emotion expressed. 


1549, Blanke, Gustav H.. Archibald MacLeish, ARS POETICA, pp. 236-245. Mac- 
Leish here combines Horace’s discursive method with the Imagist demand for “con- 
creteness” by establishing a series of comparisons and ending in an abstract statement 
(“A poem should not mean/But be”). The devaluation of “mean” to the advantage of 
“be” is not directed against “significant meaning” but against a poetry “which has a 
palpable design upon us” (Keats). (In German) 


1550. Lease, Benjamin. Robert Carter, James Russell Lowell and John Neal: A Docu- 
ment, pp. 246-248. [The first publication of a letter from Carter to Neal (Boston, 
March 29, 1843) telling Neal of Lowell’s interest in Neal’s sketches of his contempo- 
raries.. They may have served as prototypes for. Lowell’s verse critiques in A Fable 
for Critics.] f 
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1551. Bergman, Frank. Mark Twain and the Literary Misfortunes of John William 
‘DeForest, pp. 249-252. Twain declined DeForest’s offer [made in a letter dated New 
Haven, July 31, 1874, published here for the first time] for an American Thousand and 
One Nights, i.e., a collection of short stories by both authors. Neither did Howells’s 
support of- DeForest secure his better works the recognition they deserved. 

—Karl A. Preuschen 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, LXVII:1, January 1968. 


1552. Mueller, Janel M. The Exegesis of Experience: Dean Donne’s DEVOTIONS 
UPON EMERGENT OCCASIONS, pp. 1-19. An account of the Devotions is incom- 
plete without reference to the scriptural matrix which Donne draws on to color the 
model of the Ignatian meditation. “The pronounced exegetical bent of the Devotions 
and their testimony to an intensified awareness of the relevance of the Bible to human 
experience are far more indicative of the working of the preacher’s mind than the 
poet's. 33 1 


1553. Rohr, M. R. Gascoigne and “My Master Chaucer,” pp. 20-31. The Adventures 
of Master F. I. has generally been taken to be a literal transcription of remembered 
events because of its realistic presentation as a narrative commentary edited by “G.T.” 
to inset poems attributed to “F. I.” Analogues with Troilus and Criseyde—in details 
of the action, in characterization, in point of view— “qualify our belief in the overall 
factual basis of the work.” 


1554. Friedman, Donald M. Wyatt and the Ambiguities of Fancy, pp. 32-48. The 
ambivalence of Renaissance theory toward imagination “leaves its imprint on Renais- 
sance poetry at large, and not only on poems which deal explicitly with theories of 
imagination.” Wyatt’s “most graceful and slender lyrics rest on a body of thought about 
the nature of the lover’s mind, and exhibit [his] reaction to the complex motives of 
that mind.” 


1555. Goldman, Lloyd. Samuel Daniel’s DELIA and the Emblem Tradition, pp. 49-63. 
The English sonnet as employed by Daniel includes verbally the five specific properties 
of the impresa, or emblems, described in his first published work, an edited and 
expanded translation of a work by Paulus Jovius (1585). Many of his conceits can be 
traced to figures in devices recorded by standard emblem-books such as Whitney’s 
A Choice of Emblems (15 86). 


1556. Gridley, Roy E. Browning’s Pompilia, pp. 64-83. Pompilia is not striving to 
convince an auditor of her preconceived truth but attempting to discover or create an 
order for her life. By verbalizing, and finding metaphoric equivalents for, the events 
of her past, she gives form to her past experience. The recurrent pattern of her 
monologue is the “refusal or inability to remember giving way to an earnest struggle 
to revive and comprehend the events of her life.” 


, LXVIi:2, April 1968. 


1557. Lawry, Jon S. Dr. Lemuel Gulliver and “the Thing which was not,” pp. 212- 
234. Swifts design in Gulliver's Travels (as opposed to hard and soft points of view 
on the work) is evident in patterns of recurrence throughout the entire work. These 
patterns underline the basic continuity and centrality of the character of Gulliver within 
a generally cohesive fiction. He gulls others and is gulléd by them, but, most impor- 
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tantly, he is self-deceived. His self-deception involves his definition of man as a hope- 
less being “driven by unreasonable dissatisfaction into fabrications built on fantastic 
pride, all of which are doomed to certain disappointment.” | 


1558. Schell, Edgar T. On the Imitation of Life's Pilgrimage in THE CASTLE OF 
PERSEVERANCE, pp. 235-248. In the currently accepted doctrine the morality play 
is seen as a dramatization of the Psychomachian conflict of virtue and vice. The Castle 
of Perseverance “may be read as an imitation of an action of life’s pilgrimage . . . in 
peculiarly dramatic terms.” It shares this pattern of action with such poems as Le 
Pelerinage de la Vie Humaine, with which it also shares a tendency “to use place as 
an index of moral state and movement through space as indices of moral progress.” 


1559, Freehafer, John. THE ITALIAN NIGHT PIECE and Suckling’s AGLAURA, 
pp. 249-265. The Italian Night Masque mentioned in a letter of Sir Henry Wotton 
is probably Suckling’s Aglaura, a version of which was produced in April 1638. 


1560. Hatton, Tom. Chaucer’s Friar’s “Old Rebekke,” pp. 266-278. Chaucer enriches 
the literal surface of The Friar’s Tale with allegorical types. Like widows in other tales, 
the old widow who delivers the final curse of the Friar’s Tale is a type of the Church. 


1561. Bernard, F. V. The Hermit of Paris and the Astronomer in RASSELAS, pp. 272- 
278. In “The History of a Man of Learning” (Rasselas, Chapters XXXIX-XLII and 
XLV-XLVID, Johnson drew upon his translation of the life of Lewis Morin (1741). 
Morin, like Johnson’s astronomer in Cairo, lived the life of a hermit in Paris, while 
pursuing botanical studies that came to nothing. 


1562. St. George, Priscilla P. Another Look at Two Famous Lyrics in PROMETHEUS 
UNBOUND, pp. 279-295. The ardent lyrical outpouring of “Life of Life” and “My 
soul 15 an enchanted boat” (ILv) has for its basis the rigorous reconstruction of a 
psychological state. Shelley employs a telescope method, or alternate blurring and 
sharpening of visual focus to portray the ecstatic state, in which visual power is 
finally unavailing. 

— Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF GENERAL EDUCATION, XX:1, April 1968. 


1563. Bateson, F. W. T. S. Eliot: The Poetry of Pseudo-Learning, pp. 13-27. Eliot’s 
early essays contain inaccuracies, and his early poems contain displays of superficial 
scholarship. The allusions, as symbols, constitute his material; besides, they are a 
stimulus to his performance. Such pretensions are an American attempt to revitalize 
English poetry. After Eliot has slipped into the Anglo-French tradition, they are 
replaced by Christianity. 

—RMartha Seabrook 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY, XLVI:4, October 1961. 


1564. Scott, John A. On the Authenticity of Fanny Kemble’s JOURNAL OF A RESI- 
DENCE ON A PLANTATION IN GEORGIA 1838-1839, pp. 233-249. Fanny 
Kemble, the famous English abolitionist actress, married a wealthy absentee Georgia 
slaveowner whose opposing views caused their divorce. Her account for the most part 
is true; however, some events, e.g., the Hazzard-Wylly duel, may be fictionalized to 
strengthen her abolitionist appeal, which enjoyed a “brief blaze of wartime fame.” 
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» LIT:1, January 1967. 


1565. Turner, Darwin T. Paul Lawrence Dunbar: The Rejected Symbol, pp. 1-13. In 
some works, e.g., Majors and Minors, Dunbar reflects views of contemporary historians, 
economists, and social philosophers by emphasizing Negroes’ ability and willingness 
to forgive white Americans for injustices. In others, e.g., Strength of Gideon and Other 
Stories, he protests. His ambivalence gratifies neither his liberal Northern mentors nor 
his irate Southern brothers, both groups forgetting that the Negro speaks with many 
different voices. 


, LIE:2, April 1967. 


1566. Adelman, Lynn. A Study of James Weldon Johnson, pp. 128-145. By the age 
of 42, Johnson was many things—publisher, educator, lawyer, composer, artist, diplo- 
mat; but the poetry he wrote during his years as the first Field Secretary and later 
Executive Secretary of the NAACP was his finest and is among the best Negro poetry. 


, LIE:3, July 1967, 


1567. Jones, Iva G. Trollope, Carlyle and Mill on the Negro: An Episode in the 
History of Ideas, pp. 185-199. Carlyle’s The Nigger Question, bearing his character- 
istically superficial generalizations, unintentionally added to the vicious stereotype of 
the Negro: intellectual inferiority and innate laziness. Influenced by Carlyle’s doctrine 
of work and concurring in his belief in Negro inferiority, Trollope shows in The West 
Indies and The Spanish Main an untypical lack of sympathy for a segment of humanity. 
Refuting Carlyle’s ideas of Negro contemptibleness, Mill wrote The Negro Question 
to show humane regard for the Negro as victim of human tyranny. . | 
-—Klara S. Boyd 


LANGUAGE AND STYLE, I:1, Winter 1968. 


1568. Stein, Arnold. George Herberts Prosody, pp. 1-38. Of chief interest in 
Herbert’s prosody is his “metrical rhetoric,” which depends upon stress, juncture, and 
phrasing. The difficulty in initial readings of Herbert’s poetry arises from the problem 
of placing relative stresses. The fact that a given line is verse helps to resolve ambi- 
guities of stress because the “formality of its internal relations” is increased. The iambic 
foot is a “necessary fiction.” We sort out metrical relations over several feet at a time. 
The metrical phrase may be single-foot, colloquial, or rhythmical. “Herbert’s metrical 
style is characterized by the frequency of its colloquial phrasing and . , . his adjustment 
of colloquial and metrical phrasing to each other.” 


1569. Hayes, Curtis W. A Transformational-Generative Approach to Style: Samuel 
Johnson and Edward Gibbon, pp. 39-48. Most previous descriptions of Johnson’s and 
Gibbon’s styles have been “instinctive judgments.” The linguist should seek to account 
for the structures which lead to these judgments. Transformational-generative grammar 
is useful in measuring quantitative as well as qualitative stylistic differences. If random 
sentences from both authors are reduced to their “source-sentences,” transformational 
history analyzed, and frequencies tabulated, Johnson’s style is seen to be more complex 
in terms of number of transformations per sentence, while Gibbon employs the doublet 
more frequently. 


, 12, Suña 1968. 


1570, Freeman, Donald C. On the Primes of Metrical Style, pp. 63-101. The. ຍ 
maximum” metrical theory recently developed by Morris Halle and Samuel Jay Keyser 
provides much more solid evidence for stylistic statements than was heretofore possible. 
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In 16th-century English poetry, synaloepha over some voiced fricatives, realization of 
some historically underlying vowels, and syllabification of liquids are allowable metrical 
options. The shift in metrical style in the late 16th century arises when poets change 
from four actualized stress maxima (or linguistically assigned stress contrasts) as the 
metrical norm to three. The Halle-Keyser theory also provides a hierachy for a theory 
of metrical style. 


1571. Heller, Louis G., and James Macris. Towards a Nonsubjective Evaluative System 
for Literature: Some Linguistic Analogues, pp. 103-108. Linguists have assumed that 
their proper task is description of language, not of reactions to language. Reaction can. 
be systematically analyzed according to the match of output (productional) model and 
preferred target (receptional) model. This reaction can be formalized in terms of 
tagmemics: function and the marking of function. 


1572. Hirshfeld, Susan Eve, and Ruth Portner. A Voyage Through Two Voyages: A 
Study of Hart Crane’s VOYAGES IV and V, pp. 115-128. The greater success of 
Crane’s Voyages V over Voyages IV can be linguistically documented. A “single 
grammatical gloss” is possible for Voyages V but impossible for Voyages IV. In 
Voyages IV, Crane randomly transposes verbs and nouns. The contiguity of 
nouns/verbs and adverbs “induces diffusion, not fusion.” In Voyages V, however, 
“ ‘deep’ structure does not betray surface structure.” In Voyages V, semantic and 
grammatical coupling is more successful. In Voyages IV Crane attempts to foreground 
too much material. 
| — Donald C. Freeman 


LONDON MAGAZINE, VIII:5, August 1968. 


1573. Involvement, pp. 5-19. [Gives the responses of 25 writers to the question: “As 
an English writer, are you for the writer in any way as a polemicist or do you believe 
that his instinct as an artist is ultimately the real test of his integrity?”] 


, VIII:7, October 1968. 


1574, Charteris, Hugo. A Novelist on His Novels, pp. 17-35. “I am interested in 
‘actual people’ only if they serve as vehicles for the patterns which I’m interested in 
making out of the times in which we live.” 

-—Robert Yackshaw 


MASSACHUSETTS REVIEW, VII:3, Summer 1966. 


1575. Hawkes, John. On His Novels, pp. 449-461. [This is a slightly edited interview 
of Hawkes by John Graham. Mr. Hawkes’s novels The Cannibal, The Lime Twig, and 
Second Skin are discussed informally.] 


1576. Edenbaum, Robert I. John Hawkes: THE LIME TWIG and Other Tenuous 
Horrors, pp. 462-475. Hawkes’s novels resemble those of Nathanael West in demolish- 
ing the image of man as a rational creature. Resemblance is also apparent in their 
fantastic landscapes, in their portrayal of horribly knowing innocence, in their fondness 
for ironic crossing of the reader’s expectations, and in their delighted manipulation of 
cliché. These similarities may be shown by examining West’s The Day of The Locust 
and Hawkes’ s The Lime Twig. 
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1577. Cavitch, David. Solipsism and Death in D. H. Lawrence’s Late Works, pp. 495- 
508. The poems written by Lawrence after 1926 show, as does Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, an identification of the pattern of action as obliteration of consciousness and 
death. The sexual relations of Connie and Mellors are sweeter and simpler than those 
of Lawrence’s earlier protagonists. Disavowal of adult and circumstantial social experi- 
ence dominates all of Lawrence’s later work. 


1578. Sinyavsky, Andrei. On Robert Frost’s Poems, pp. 431-441 (Translated from 
Russian by Laszlo Tikos and Frederick C. Ellert). Although Frost avoids the urban and 
technological motifs associated with the American way of life, he is clearly a national 
poet, loyal to traditional independence and democracy. Closeness to nature, to work, 
and to the soil served him as a pledge of moral purity and spiritual freedom. His charac- 
ters are straightforward, strong people with a feeling for justice and dignity. Although 
the surface of his poetry is the actual, the concrete, it conceals mysterious and alluring 
depths. 


1579. Pritchard, William H. The Novels of Anthony Burgess, pp. 525-539. Burgess’s 
early novels are comic, and like those of Dickens, verbal and theatrical. After 1962 
his works are concerned with the individual and the modern state; they are fantasies or 
fables which appeal to us in odd and disturbing ways. His experimentation in recent 
works has caused the unjustified criticism that he has overreached himself. . . 


1580. Fleissner, E. M. Revolution as Theater: DANTON’S DEATH and MARAT/ 
SADE, pp. 543-556. In modern drama the hero has lost the final spiritual refuge to 
which the classical tragic hero was able to withdraw after his fall. In modern drama 
tragic revolt has been replaced by revolution, which transcends individual grievances. 
Buchner’s Danton’s Death and Weiss’s Marat/Sade are such dramas. Despite its 
podium speeches and its being unashamedly aimed at mass entertainment, Marat/ Sado 
succeeds as drama of revolution. 


, VII:4, Autumn 1966. 


1581. Samuels, Charles Thomas. The Greatness of GATSBY, pp. 783-794. Fitz- 
gerald’s novel is a tragedy of will. Its subject is atrophy: the wasting away of the self 
as one grows into the world of sex, money, and time; the wasting away of America 
as it grows from wilderness to civilization and of the universe as it grows by its 
impossible plan. The vitality of the novel comes from its style, from the manipulation 
of viewpoint through Nick, and from an incredible tightness of plotting, characteriza- 
tion and detail. 


» VOI:1, Winter 1967. 


1582. Halpern, Martin. Verse in the Theater: The Language of Tragedy, pp. 137- 
148. Despite the domination of drama by prose during the past century, hope for a 
verse drama persists. Moody Prior’s The Language of Tragedy, newly reissued, points 
out the potentialities. Poets are being forced by chronic philosophical uncertainty to 
break with realism and search for new and viable styles. 


, VIII:2, Spring 1967. 


1583. Trachtenberg, Allan. THE AMERICAN SCENE: Versions of the City, pp. 281- 
295. James’s The American Scene, a collection of his impressions of his native land 
written during a visit in 1904-1905, can be helpful to us in understanding the impact 
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of the city upon American life and can suggest to us a critical method. The method of 
Martin and Lucia White in The Intellectual Versus The City is inadequate. James sees 
the city threatening not merely the monuments of America’s vanishing rural self-concept 
through the machine and urbanization, but also the integrity of time and the wholeness 
of the self. 


1584. Berthoff, Warner. Fortunes of the Novel: Muriel Spark and Iris Murdoch, 
pp. 301-322. Writers of the honorable second rank, Spark and Murdoch work within 
accepted forms, conventions, and aims. Murdoch has been influenced by Sartre and 
Wittgenstein. Spark’s work shows that religious faith cannot avoid the corruptions 
of ordinary life. At the center of her novels we get, not graspable action, but the effect 
of restricted ideas of love, faith, and participation in destiny upon individuals. Spark 
writes about satisfaction; Murdoch writes about love; both tend to disregard refinement 
of interior observation. 


1585. Skelton, Robin. Britannia’s Muse Awakening, pp. 352-366. [The year’s output 
of British and Irish poets for 1965-1966 is surveyed.] Graves’s Collected Poems shows 
him to be a master poet, but does not sum up his work. The recent volumes of Tony 
Connor in Lodgers, Charles Tomlinson in American Scenes, and D. J. Enright in 
The Old Adam show seeds of greatness. In Collected Poems Bernard Spencer 
reveals himself to be subtle and perceptive. John Heath-Stubbs shows, in Selected 
Poems, that he has been underrated. [Recent volumes of Harold Massingham, Norman 
McCraig, Kathleen Raines, George MacKay Brown, Ruth ດ Valentine Dobrée, 
and George Barker are evaluated more briefly.] : 


, VII:3, Summer 1967. 


1586. Howard, Donald R. Literature and Sexuality: Book Hl of Chaucer’s TROILUS, 
pp. 442-456. Comparison of Chaucer’s Troilus with Boccaccio’s H Filostrata shows 
Chaucer to be more successful in meeting the problems raised by the representation of 
sexuality in literature. Chaucer captures the uniqueness and intimacy of the sex act 
without becoming pornographic. In part this is achieved by the distance maintained 
through the presence of Pandarus as well as by the author’s reminders of his own narra- 
tive presence. It is also accomplished by Chaucer’s careful distinction between love 
and lust, by his language, and by the Christian epilogue added to the original. 


1587, Moore, J. R. Some Night Thoughts on Beckett, pp. 529-539. In Beckett’s plays 
experience is presented as discontinuous and fragmentary. A main intellectual source 
of his comedy is the attempt of his characters to philosophize existence into coherence. 
Yet his message is simply to get a good night’s sleep, keep a happy routine, and find 
fellowship. The brilliance of the plays comes from a verbal felicity stretched over the 
void of being. 


1588. Vendler, Hellen. Recent American Poetry, pp. 641-660. American poetry of 
1965-1966 is for the most part lyric. It depends for its effect upon intermittent moving 
phrases rather than on consistent view or voice, and its range is intentionally limited, 
claiming distinctiveness, not truth. A few of these poets are intensely personal, many 
are not. [New volumes by A. R. Ammons, Donald Finkel, Arthur Freeman, John 
Haines, Theodore Holmes, Robert Lowell, James Merrill, Marianne Moore, Kenneth 
Patchen, Adrienne Rich, Theodore Roethke, May Sarton, Anne Sexton, John Silkin, 
Robert Penn Warren, John Hall Wheelock, and John Woods are reviewed briefly.] 
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1589. Galligan, Edward L. Hemingway’s Staying Power, pp. 431-439. Despite a 
generation of criticism that has mocked his style and flayed his ideas, Hemingway’s 
staying power as a major influence upon American literature is evidenced in the recent 
work of Algren, Mailer and Bourjaily. Though not specifically imitators, all see and 
restate Hemingway’s central theme, not his famous code, but his discovery of a way 
of managing oneself in the face of love and death. 


1590. Levine, Paul. The Intemperate Zone: The Climate of Contemporary American 
Fiction, pp. 505-523. Perceiving the incongruities and contradictions of our society, 
the novelists since 1950 have moved toward fantasy and extreme situations. Hence we 
get a fading line between fantasy and reality. Insanity often becomes the metaphor for 
comprehending reality, revealing its violent and absurd nature. A neorealism has also 
emerged that seeks simply to let us in on what it really is to be high, or queer, or-beat, 
or hip. [Writers treated include John Barth, Saul Bellow, Chandler Brossard, William 
Burroughs, Truman Capote, Normal Mailer; Flannery O'Connor, James Purdy, and 
Sloan Wilson.] 


—Robert L. Dial 


MEDICAL HISTORY, V:2, April 1961, 


1591. Woollam, D. H. Bonne, Disease and Doctors, pp. 144-153. Donne’s analytic 
approach to the mind and the emotions reveals an obsession with disease and doctors. 


1592, Schneck, Jerome M. Psychiatric Aspects of Sir Thomas Browne with a New 
Evaluation of his Work, pp. 157-166. In Religio Medici; Letter to a Friend, and 
Christian Morals, Browne makes character analyses which anticipate modern psycho- 
logical observations. 


1593. Jarcho, Saul. Auenbrugger, Laennec and John Keats: Some Notes on the Early 
History of Percussion and Auscultations, pp. 167-172. Although slow to diagnose . 
Keats’s tuberculosis, Dr. James Clark, who attended Keats in his last oS was 
aware of the latest developments in detection of tuberculosis. 


, V:4, October 1961. ` 


1594, Mitchell, William S. Dr. George Henderson of Chirnside (1800-1864), pp. 277- 
282. George Henderson, English physician, published Scenes of Boyhood and Other 
Poems (1840) and The Popular Rhymes, Sayings and Proverbs of the Country of 

Berwick (1856), both of which reflect folklore and local customs of his day. . 


1595. Williamson, Raymond. John Martyn and THE GRUBSTREET JOURNAL, 
with Particular Reference to his. Attacks on Richard Bentley, Richard Bradley and 
William Cheselden, pp. 361-374. Thinking himself rightful heir, John Martyn used 
The Grubstreet Journal as an organ through which to attack Richard Bradley, who had 
been appointed Professor of Botany at Cambridge, and Richard Bentley; who. had 
assisted in Bradley’s appointment. Martyn attacked’ William Cheselden because of 
differing medical views. | 


, VI:1, January 1962. i 
1596. Critchley, MacDonald. Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Aphasia, pp. 27-44. In 1783 


Samuel Johnson suffered Broca’s aphasia, which caused temporary loss of speech and’ 
facial paralysis. During this illness Johnson feared that he would lose his sanity. 
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s VI:2, April 1962. 


1597. Grange, Kathleen M. Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Account of a Schizophrenic Iliness 
in RASSELAS (1759), pp. 162-168. Through his characters Johnson presents a “com- 
plete account of the causes, contributing factors, the symptoms characteristic of the 
slow growth, peak and decline, and the gradual cure” normally associated with schizo- 
phrenic illness. 


, Vi:4, October 1962. 


1598. Chalke, H. D. The Impact of Tuberculosis on History, Literature, and Art, 
pp. 301-318. Many authors and poets, including Keats and Stevenson, have suffered 
from tuberculosis. Literature often portrays sensitive heroes or frail heroines as 
tubercular. . 


» VIE:4, October 1963. 


1599. Garbaty, Thomas J. The Summoner’s Occupational Disease, pp. 348-358. In 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales the Summoner suffers from “rosacea-like secondary syphilo- 
derm with meningeal neurosyphilitic involvement, with chronic alcoholism playing an 
important part.” This diagnosis is in keeping with the irony of Chaucer. 


» VHI:2, April 1964. 
1600. Morgan, F. C. Dr. William Brewster of Hereford (1665-1715): A Benefactor to 
Libraries, pp. 137-148. In 1715 Brewster bequeathed his library to the Bodleian 
Library and St. John’s College, Oxford, and All Saints’ Church, Hereford, other books 
being given to friends. Among the literary works in his extensive collection are Shake- 
speare’s Fourth Folio (1685), Chaucer, Gower’s Confessio Amantis, Drayton, Johnson, 
and Milton. 


, VIII:3, July 1964. 


1601.. Wilson, T. G. Swift and the Doctors, pp. 199-216. Because Swift suffered 
Méniére’s disease, he was interested in the medical aspects of life, and his correspon- 
dence and works reflect this interest. Although unimpressed with the profession, Swift 


was treated by several physicians. 
| —Robert G. Bass 


MENCKENIANA, XVII, Spring 1966. 

1602. McDavid, Raven L, Jr. The Impact of Mencken on American Linguistics, 
pp. 1-7. The American Language, noted for its relative accuracy and intellectual flexi- 
bility, was recognized by George O. Curme and Brander Matthews as an appeal for 


additional research.. Numerous scholars have since heeded Mencken’s appeal, among 
them: J. Š. Kenyon, M. M. Matthews, and Hans Kurath. 


>» XIX, Fall 1966. 


1603. Hollingdale, R. J. The True Disciple, pp. 5-7. The true and essential influence 
of Nietzsche on Mencken’s thought and style is demonstrated not simply in Mencken’s 
various references to Nietzsche, but more significantly in his translation of The Anti- 
Christ. 
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1604. Motsch, Markus F. A Dose of Kultur, pp. 8-11. While Mencken attacked the’. “ ; 
“New Humanists” for imposing moralistic considerations on literary criticism, he seems : = 


to have “confined his German reading to contemporary authors whose viewpoints 
matched his prejudices.” 


— Edward Kearns 7 


MILTON NEWSLETTER, 11:3, October 1968. 


1605. Viswanathan, S. Milton and Purchas’ Linschoten: An Additional Source for 
Milton’s Indian Figtree, pp. 43-45. Miltons treatment of the Indian banyan tree 
(Paradise Lost, [X.1095.1101-1111) may be indebted to Purchas’s version of the Jesuit 
traveler John Huighen van Linschoten’s account of the tree (Parchas His Pilgrimes, 
X.304). Milton’s incorrect attribution of “broad smooth leaves” to the banyan tree was 
made earlier in Pliny (Natural History, XI:5) and John Gerard’s Herball, where the 
Indian figtree is confused with the banana tree. The confusion was perhaps confirmed 
in Milton’s mind by the proximity of the accounts of the two trees in Purchas. 


1606. Kehler, Dorothea. PARADISE LOST, X 860-862, p. 45. It is likely that the 
source of Paradise Lost, X.860-862 is the refrain from Spenser’s Epithalamium. The 
two passages have a contextual and a verbal relationship: echoes of Spenser’s depiction 
of marital harmony contrast with the discord between Adam and Eve, and heighten 
the sense of loss of innocence. 


1607. Katchen, Gretl. COMUS Once More, p. 46. The 1668 Cimmerian Matron which 
Professor Charles C. Mish ascribes to Dr. Walter Charleton (MN, I:3, Oct. 1967, 39-40 
[AES, %1:10, Dec. 1968, 3254]) may not be his, but that of one “P. M. Gent,” whose 
identity has not yet been established. The third story contained in Puteanus’s Comus 
was also translated by Joseph Kepple, whose free adaptation is entitled The Maiden- 
Head Lost by Moon-Light (1672). 


1608. Flanagan, Roy C. Vallombrosa and Valdarno, pp. 47-48. Among the few modern 
places mentioned by Milton are Vallombrosa, Fiesole, and Valdarno. In 1638 Milton 
reportedly visited the town of Vollombrosa near Florence, the seat of a monastery 
founded in 1039 by St. Giovanni Gualberto where Galileo studied in his childhood. 
Fiesole is an Etruscan town, original seat of the Florentines, “where Galileo would have 
gone to observe the sky”; and Valdarno is a vague geographical location which may be 
the valley of the Arno River, or Florence as opposed to Fiesole. Another slim possi- 
bility i is that Milton referred to the town of San Giovanni Valdarno, south of Florence 
in the Arno Valley. 


1609. French, Roberts W. St. Giles, Cripplegate, pp. 48, 53. The burial place of 
Milton, bombed and gutted during World War II, is expected to be fully reconstructed 
in about two years. Restoration of the basic structure was completed in 1960; the font 
has been restored; and a new organ gallery and stained-glass windows are in process 
of construction. St. Giles still functions as a parish church. 

—Kenneth Lee Taylor 


MODERN DRAMA, XI:1, May 1968. 


1610. Trousdale, Marion. Dramatic Form: The Example of GODOT, pp. 1-9. In 
Waiting for Godot Beckett transforms the typical “mechanics of a play” into “not only 
the dominant but the essential mode of statement.” The expected narrative surface, 
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with its reliance on causality, is rejected, and what replaces it is purely metaphoric 
' dimension in which time ceases to exist and “action exists only as myth.” Godot 


<. functions, then, in terms of its symbolic form and stands as “the dramatic equivalent 


. of abstract art.” It is this achievement in form that makes the work “the most impor- 
tant of contemporary plays.” 


- 1611. Ferguson, John. Nigerian Drama in English, pp. 10-26. During the past decade 
Nigeria has produced two dramatists of considerable merit. One is Clark, whose best 
work is Song of a Goat. In this taut poetic drama, with its theme of the course, there is 
the clear influence of Greek tragedy; but the play rises above mere imitation and 
remains a powerful and original contribution. The second playwright is Soyinka, who 
apears most likely to command an international audience. His finest work is the 
Independence Play, A Dance of the Forest, for it is here that Soyinka for the first time 
discards European models and creates “the sort of play through which the authentic 
voice of Africa . . . might speak to the world.” 


1612. Quirino, Leonard. Tennessee Williams’ Persistent BATTLE OF ANGELS, 
pp. 27-39. This play is significant, not because it is compelling drama, but because it 
répresents an early example of the playwright’s continuing vision of the horror coiled 
at the center of existence. The drama centers on the uneven struggle of light and 
darkness, a struggle made tragic because the forces of light contain within themselves 
“mutinous, life-denying elements,” which render escape “from the existential situation 
of hell on earth” utterly impossible. It follows that Williams’s most pointed criticism 
is “not of human ethical behavior” but of “the ill-designed creation which favors, 
nurtures and prospers death even in the very act of propagating life.” 


1613. Roy, Emil. Christopher Fry as Tragicomedian, pp. 40-47. Although all of Fry’s 
work, with the possible exception of Curtmantle, falls into the general category of tragi- 
comedy, there are two distinctly different varieties of the genre represented in the plays. 
In the religious dramas, such as The Boy with a Cart and The Sleep of Prisoners, basi- 
cally comic protagonists are placed in a tragic world in which they escape destruction 
only “at the cost of an atoning death” of another. On the other hand, in comedies like 
Venus Observed or The Dark is Light Enough, tragic protagonists are confronted by 
an essentially comic world. Whichever the variety, Fry finds in tragicomedy a useful 
vehicle for expressing his theme of “the ultimate unity of all disparate impulses at some 
point in the mind.” 


1614. Schoell, Konrad. The Chain and the Circle: A Structural Comparison of WAIT- 
ING FOR GODOT and ENDGAME, pp. 48-53. It is possible to observe in Beckett’s 
first plays the two structural principles which inform his later works. Godot has an 
essentially linear structure, in the sense that it has an open beginning and ending and 
consists of “a chain of single dialogues and short activities.” Endgame conversely has 
a circular structure marked by “the ritual of the beginning (lifting of the sheets) and 
the ritual of the end (unfolding the handkerchief to cover the face).” The two structural 
patterns represented in these works are not, however, mutually exclusive, because the 
circular Endgame “leads in a straight line to its end” and the linear Godot also “works 
toward its end.” Thus in the best plays, “chain and circle complement each other.” 


1615. Davison, Richard Alan. Edward Albee’s TINY ALICE: A Note of Re-examina- 
tion, pp. 54-60. This is neither great drama nor an utter failure. Indeed, by most 
standards of recent drama it is reasonably successful. Yet “mere self-conscious clever- 
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ness and studied wit seldom remain impervious to the corrosion of prolonged scrutiny.” 
What renders the play palatable is Albee’s unfailing sense of the “ingredients of good 
drama—that action and language can be made doubly resilient if plot, character, diction, 
thought, spectacle, and song are tuned to vibrate sympathetically.” 


1616. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. Confrontation and Escape in Two Social Dramas, 
pp. 61-72. Ibsen’s A Doll’s House and Osborne’s Look Back in Anger treat society as 
powerful and corrupt, and portray “the impossibility of combating that power success- 
fully or of enduring the misery of standing alone.” But the patterns of action differ 
significantly. Ibsen suggests through the action that facing reality is necessary, though 
difficult. Osborne, on the other hand, develops the idea that escape into a fantasy world 
is justified. Both are “ultimately despairing in their presentation of the frustrated effort 
to achieve authentic life in the sphere of the real”; both picture “retreat into self-delusion 
as the result of such frustration.” But Ibsen “controls these implications in such a way 
as to produce awareness.” 


1617. McDermott, Douglas. Propaganda and Art: Dramatic Theory and the American 
Depression, pp. 73-81. Any effort to arrive at an aesthetic of social drama must begin 
with the theories generated in the American theater between 1930 and 1940, fragmen- 
tary though they are. By piecing together ideas by such theorists as Michael Blankfort 
and John Howard Lawson, among others, one may discover a number of the underlying 
assumptions: (1) that the audience must be involved in the action represented on stage, 
(2) that the experience of the spectators must “carry over into their lives outside the 
theater,” and (3) that, to achieve these ends, it is necessary to “develop a dramatic art 
based on socio-economic conflict ... presented through the medium of an historically 
specific individua] character.” 


1618. Leon, Ferdinand. Time, Fantasy, and Reality in NIGHT OF THE IGUANA, 
pp. 87-96. The ultimate theme, a recurrent idea in Williams, is that “one’s most 
personal destiny is a sense of the past.” To develop the theme, Williams has recourse 
to memory as the means of “defining character, creating conflict, and determining the 
direction of the action.” The realistic approach to time, “the great assault on Time,” 
is represented by Maxine; the fantastic approach, which takes the form of “a somewhat 
mystical defense of it,” is presented through Hannah. On the periphery of this conflict, 
like the Iguana at the end of his taut rope, is the passively observant Shannon, whose 
“spiritual history” is reflected in “ ‘timeless’ form” in Nonno’s poem. 

—J. H. Natterstad 


MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, XXIX:1, March 1968. 


1619. Kozicki, Henry. Critical Methods in the Literary Evaluation of SIR DEGARE. 
pp. 3-14. This work has been disparaged by critics who considered it spurious, who 
traced it to several sources, who compared its texts, or who looked at it with a special 
interest like moral purpose or psychoanalysis. It is a “well-knit domestic epic” in which 
are fused several kinds of symbols—-psychological, mythic, and archetypal. 


1620. Egan, Robert. A Muse of Fire: HENRY V in the Light of TAMBURLAINE, 
pp. 15-28. Following the conventions of the conqueror play, H. V subordinates all other 
elements to the character of the hero, in whom the warrior and the good man are 
opposed. Outwardly a Prince and inwardly a Christian, Henry recognizes his psycho- 
machy. Yet despite the achievement of his self-knowledge and his synthesis, he too will 
die, like his less complex precursor. 
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1621, Cadbury, William. The Two Structures of ROB ROY, pp. 42-60. According 
to Frye’s concepts, Scott’s work is a pregeneric romance and a generic novel. Within 
the first concept its concern is the shape of its internal elements and the relationship. 
between its form and other forms; within the second its concern is the shape of its 
elements and the reactions of the reader influenced by moral expectations. The two 
structures combine at the end to reinforce each other. 


1622. Bedient, Calvin. Pride and Nakedness: AS I LAY DYING, pp. 61-76. The 
axis of Faulkner’s novel is the inevitability of isolation, which only pride can stand 
upon, however ineffectually. The self is the protagonist, and life the antagonist. A 
family’s isolation and pride are but an individual’s writ large. This subject is reflected 
in the form of the novel: its openness of action and opacity of language emphasize 
immediacy. Rather than being about life, the novel is life. l 


1623. Sale, Roger. G. Wilson Knight, pp. 77-83. Finding his own ideas wherever he 
chooses, Knight weathers academic ridicule because his readers too use literature for 
their own ends. Like a great critic, however, he is concerned with his personal 
response. This freedom creates his mixture of arrogance and humility. 


. XXIX:2, June 1968. 


1624. Reiss, Edmund. Troilus and the Failure of Understanding, pp. 131-144. In 
other works Chaucer shows wisdom as a progression of values from the wordly to the 
spiritual. Troilus, who is probably not saved, does not achieve it. In life he overvalues 
the flesh; in death he undervalues it. A “piteous” character, he remains ridden by 
passion, his love merely turning to hate. The narrator, Chaucer himself, transcends these 
limitations. | 


1625. McCanles, Michael. Love and Power in the Poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
pp. 145-160. Going beyond Petrarchan conventions, Wyatt depicts the lady as sadistic 
conqueror, the lover as man beset by desire for ascendancy or even revenge, and love 
as an instrument of power. Thus he shows the ominous implications in the old postures 
of idealization and adoration, and he reaches the psychological realities upon which 
the postures were based. | 


1626. Creigh, Geoffrey. ZELAUTO and Italian Comedy: A Study in Sources, 
pp. 161-167. Probably a source of Shakespeare’s Merch., the third part of Anthony 
Munday’s prose romance Zelauto is not based on the lost Jew play, but on an Italian 
comedy not yet identified. 


1627. Knott, John R., Jr. The Pastoral Day in PARADISE LOST, pp. 168-182. Adam 
and Eve’s prelapsarian routine of rising at dawn, resting at noon, and retiring in the 
evening is based on the natural day’s experience in classical and Renaissance pastoral 
poetry. Destroyed by the Fall, this routine, in which prayer, work, and repose are 
ordered by nature and thus sanctified by God, is never to be wholly restored. 


1628. Cox, R. S., Jr. Richard Flecknoe and THE MAN OF MODE, pp. 183-189. 
“The Diversions of Brussels,” to which Medley refers contemptuously in Etherege’s 
comedy, is A Treatise of the Sports of Wit, 2 pamphlet by Flecknoe cataloguing some 
old-fashioned amusements. Lady Woodville has the view of society advocated by the 
Treatise, and Courtage represents Flecknoe himself, thought to be without wit. 
-~Martha Seabrook 
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MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LXIII:3, July 1968. 


1629. Gunby, D. C. THE DEVIL’S LAW-CASE: An Interpretation, pp. 445-558. 
While not to be compared artistically with Webster’s two great tragedies, The Devil’s 
Law-Case should be considered with them as a means of gaining a balanced view of 
the dramatist’s life work. Contrived to ridicule social problems and abuses of the time, 
such as popular mistrust of lawyers and disapproval of both forced marriages and 
duelling, this tragicomedy evidences a “ ‘controlling attitude to life?” Particularly 
noteworthy is the dominant figure, Romelio, possessing the same intensity of being 
found in Webster’s better-known ea ee Vittoria, Bosola, Ferdinand, and 
the Duchess. 


1630. Bevilacqua, Vincent M. Adam Smith and Some Philosophical Origins of 18th- 
Century Rhetorical Theory, pp. $59-568. A Ms notebook found ten years ago, belong- 
ing to a student who attended Adam Smith’s course in moral philosophy at Glasgow 
University in 1762-1763, has offered scholars the opportunity of assessing more 
accurately Smith’s contributions to and influences upon the development of mid-18th- 
century rhetorical theory. This discovery, as well as historical accounts of the lectures, 
helps to point out that Smith’s stylistic-belletrisic view of rhetoric was shaped upon 
three assumptions relating to style. 

—- Charles R. Adrews 


OCCIDENT, n.s., I, Spring/Summer 1967. 


1631. Schorer, Mark. A Soft Look Backward, pp. 107-113. Over the past 30 years, 
the character of literary scholars and of critical approaches to literature has undergone 
sharp changes. The distinctions between writers, critics, and scholars have virtually 
vanished. Conservative academic pedagogics has been replaced, in turn, by simplified 
Marxian interpretations in the 30’s, the New Criticism in the 40’s, myth criticism in the 
50’s, and, perhaps up to the present, by the linguists’ approach to “stylistics.” Whatever 
has developed or might develop in criticism, literary history remains important, as it 
always has been, as well as the teaching of literature as it provides insight and “illumina~- 
tions of experience.” | 


, N.S., I, Spring/Summer 1968. 


1632. Stafford, William. Writers Who Talk, Talkers Who Write, pp. 95-98. Poets 
today are sharing in a broadscale trend toward forming poems experientially out of 
circumstances, sounds, and rhythms of casual everyday speech. This immediate oral 
situational orientation is a fresh and central characteristic we can discover in a general 
sampling of contemporary poems, and it results in a new freedom and diversity of 
form and expression which also allows {or more innovative use of any and all the 
older traditions and “rules.” 

—Thor H. Thorsen 


OXFORD REVIEW, No. 9, Michaelmas 1968. 


1633, French, A. L. Robert Lowell: the Poetry of Abdication, pp. 5-20. Lowell’s 
later poems “are often unable to impose a form on the experience they deal with (or 
to search out the experience’s inner form); they are strangled by a preposterously coarse 
idiom; they burke the issues they pretend to raise by simplifying them out of recog- 
nition; or they invite us to make poems of our own out of their tense incoherence.” 
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1634, Spiers, John. Wordsworth: the Tales of MARGARET and MICHAEL, L 
pp. 41-48. Wordsworth’s original poetry begins from a period of disturbance and suffer- 
ing as he searched for tranquillity. The countryside and the human community of his 
early years remained as essential interest throughout his best work (between about 1795 
and 1805). After he had achieved tranquillity, it gradually became more apparent in 
his poetry than his recollected emotion. 


1635. Gomme, Andor. The Teasingness of Andrew Marvell, II, pp. 49-73. To his 
Coy Mistress and the Horatian Ode involve a simultaneous suspension of contraries 
within the mind, “The sunny landscape of so much of Marvell’s poetry is clouded with 
the memory of our and Adam’s curse,” especially in the garden poems. Marvell’s 
voice is that of civilization in a world of confusion, but his tone of detachment does 
not conceal his essential involvement and compassion. 


1636. Fosbery, M. W. The Case of John Dryden, II, pp. 75-81. Dryden had “the 
imagination, the wit, the conservatism, and the standards of a clever schoolboy with a 
classical education.” Obscenity fascinated him without being part of his experience. 
“The means Dryden evidently most enjoyed using undermine the order which he was 
always urging.” 

ງ —A. G. Newell 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXXV:2, Spring 1968. 


1637. Mailer, Norman. Up the Family Tree (rev.-art., Norman Podhoretz, Making If), 
pp. 234-252. The success or failure of Making It is in Podhoretz’s ability to make a 
novelistic character out of himself; but he slights the scrupulous accumulation of detail 
necessary to the novel, so that this is a different book for those who know the real 
Norman Podhoretz and can supply exact nuance and those who don’t and can’t. The 
novelistic structure breaks down at the climax of the narrative, in the presentation of 
the Establishment personae, because Podhoretz does not draw them with sufficient 
complexity. Despite his failure to subject the Establishment to the rigors of the novel’s 
examination, its members were harder on him than any of the reviewers. Their hostility 
is the insecurity of power and integrity, the fear of exposure of their put-on. 


1638. Pritchard, William H. On Wyndham Lewis, pp. 253-267. The decline in Lewis’s 
reputation was precipitated by “his activities as a bothersome satirist and critic of other 
men’s work,” though his failure to be significantly revived can be blamed on his political 
point of view. His criticisms of Pound, Joyce, and Eliot are worthy of consideration as 
perceptive and often good-tempered critiques and as self-instruction. 


> XXXV:3, Summer 1968. 


1639. Poirier, Richard. .The Politics of Self-Parody, pp. 339-353. The newly-developed 
literature of self-parody performs the usual critical functions of parody but also calls 
into question the activity of writing itself. The distinction is between a criticism based 
on a priori standards of life, reality, and history, and “a position which denies to all 
expressed forms of life, reality, and history any status importantly different from the 
status usually given to fiction.” Often this point of view, rather than making the 
statement that literature is a fiction among. life’s other fictions (Joyce, Nabokov), seems 
to assert that literature is as trivial a put-on as life (Barth, Murdoch, Borges). 
—Barbara A. Paulson 
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PAST AND PRESENT, No. 14, November 1958. 


1640. Hilton, R. H. The Origins of Robin Hood, pp. 30-45. As a by-product of the 
agrarian social struggle of the 13th and 14th centuries, the character of Robin Hood 
became a popular hero, rebelling against the landowners, the church, and the sheriff. 
Robin Hood further caught the popular fancy by leading a life of abundance and sports- 
manship without degrading toil. “Probably there was no such individual, but . . . his 
historicai significance does not depend upon whether he was a real person or not.” 


1641. Espinasse, Margaret. The Decline and Fall of Restoration Science, pp. 71-89. 
After the 1688 revolution, the Royal Society became more concerned with theoretical 
than applied science. Consequently, most Englishmen felt dissociated from the scien- 
tific movement, as Sir William Temple’s Essay upon the Ancient and Modern Learning 
(1690) points out. Thus, for social and economic reasons, the Royal Society at the end 
of the 17th century is identified with the aristocratic society, not with the mercantile 
class and their employees. 

—David D. Mann 


PHILOLOGICA PRAGENSIA, XI:3, 1968. 


1642. Norwood, J. E. Lexical Changes in the Preposition during the Middle English 
Period as Related to Modern Problems in Definition, pp. 171-173. Not only were a 
number of Old English prepositions lost during the ME period, but those that survived 
lost many of their meanings. Borrowings of prepositions from Latin and French were 
exceptional, however. The 1055 was compensated by the composition of new compounds 
and fixed phrasal collocations, as well as by the gradual development of additional 
meanings for many prepositions. . 


, XI:4, 1968. 


1643. Milner, Ian: T. S, Eliot and the Avant-garde, pp. 203-208. Although Eliot 
insisted that he was a traditionalist, he can also be called avant-garde. His early 
poetry reveals several avant-garde traits, such as the cosmopolitan point of view, the 
sophisticated tone, and the derisive or satirical mocking at established institutions and 
bourgeois morality. The influence of the symbolists brought about his most important 
contribution to modern poetry: his use of language and imagery. The seemingly 
dislocated structure of motifs and the use of colloquial speech and slang suggest 
modern man’s sense of isolation and desperation. Eliots influence 15 strongly felt 
in the poetry of today, including specific avant-garde trends. 

— Wolfgang Viereck 


PHILOSOPHY & RHETORIC, I:1, Winter 1968. 


1644. Bitzer, Lloyd F. The Rhetorical Situation, pp. 1-14. Insufficient attention has 
been given in theory to the determining and controlling importance of situation in 
rhetoric. The ingredients of a rhetorical situation prior to the entry of the rhetor and 
his discourse are a non-fictitious “exigence” which discourse can serve to modify; an 
audience which can be influenced and has the power to effect change; and the “con- 
straints” or general deciding factors involved. The essential province of rhetoric is to 
produce real changes of value in the real world by responding effectively to circum- 
stances, developments, or events that compel action through verbal mediation. 
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1645. Sesonske, Alexander. Saying, Being, and Freedom of Speech, pp. 25-37. That 
speech very often may be expressive or “constitutive,” as well as serving as a vehicle 
of communication, should be recognized as a “major aspect of language.” Indicative of 
this is the fact that a very great number of the words in our vocabulary which are 
descriptive of character or personality are more or less directly related to how we 
actually speak and the things we actually say. Aside from performing or being hypo- 
critical, we indeed are what we speak. Considering this, the general public in the 
midst of today’s campus rioting might be willing to accept our freedom of opinion 
concerning unrestricted self-expression, but not that expression itself. 


, 1:2, Spring 1968, 


1646. Rein, Irving J. The New England Transcendentalists: Philosophy and Rhetoric, 
pp. 103-117. The rhetorical strategies available to advocates of early 19th-century 
transcendentalism were limited by their philosophical positions. The four primary ones 
were: (1) revelation-—asserting unassailable maxims often representing half-truths; 
(2) transcendence—promoting an idea, such as idealism, by presenting it as “transcend- 
ing” another, such as materialism (Emerson in The Transcendentalist); (3) salvation— 
effectively using a problem-solution sequence; and (4) omission——ignoring or overly 
abstracting important contemporary social problems and technological change. 

—Thor H. Thorsen 


POE NEWSLETTER, !:1, April 1968. 


1647. Robbins, J. Albert. The State of Poe Studies, pp. 1-2. Much needs to be done 
or redone in Poe scholarship: a bibliography, a scholarly edition of the works, and a 
study of his reviewing and reading. A census of materials in private collections should 
be made, and a critical biography must be written. 


1648. Davison, Ned J. THE RAVEN and OUT OF THE CRADLE ENDLESSLY 
ROCKING, pp. 5-6. Whitman enjoyed reading Poe’s poem aloud, and could have been 
influenced by it. The two poems share similarities in diction, symbolism, and dramatic 
episodes. Both depend upon incantation, the repetition of words, for their effect. 


1649. Benton, Richard P. Poe’s THE SYSTEM OF DR. TARR AND PROF. 
FETHER: Dickens or Willis?, pp. 7-9. The source of Poe’s satire is not Dickens’s The 
Madhouse of Palermo. In spite of its publication in 1845, Poe’s story may have been 
of an earlier date, perhaps between 1834-1836. 


1650. Lawson, Lewis A. Poe and the Grotesque: A Bibliography, 1695-1965, pp. 9-10. 
[Contains bibliographical references to possible sources for Poe’s concept of the term, 
his use of the word, discussions of his use of the grotesque, and discussions, after Poe, 
of the grotesque as a concept.] 


1651. Stronks, James. A Poe Source for Faulkner? TO HELEN and A ROSE FOR 
EMILY, p. 11. Faulkner’s image of Emily as an idol in the window may have been 
suggested by Poe’s image of Helen in a window-niche. | 

——Douglas Robillard 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEEDS PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITERARY SOCIETY, 
X16, April 1968. 


1652. Bevilacqua, Vincent M. Philosophical Influences in the Development of English 
Rhetorical Theory: 1748 to 1783, pp. 191-215. The single greatest reformation in 
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rhetorical study took place in England between 1748 and 1783 because of the 
influence of the scientific method of investigation on the work cf Adam Smith, Lord 
Kames, George Campbell, Joseph Priestley, and Hugh Blair. Rhetoric became exclu- 
sively a study of communication; the scope of rhetorical invention was curtailed; 
emphasis on style was renewed; and rhetoric was related to the study of ethics, aesthetics, 
and criticism. 


> KIH:2, November 1968. 


1653. Ross, Alan S. C. Pize-Ball, pp. 55-77. The many meanings of the Yorkshire 
word pize derive from the game of pize-ball. Both word and game derive from the 
Middle Dutch game of pisen. 

—Ronald Beck 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, CCCI:1, January 1963. 


1654, Gibbons, John. Some Thoughts on the State of the Novel, pp. 48-56. The 
“anti-hero” and the overwhelming disassociation in the contemporary novel seem to be 
a rebellion against the chaos resulting from the dissipation of old traditions and the 
conflict of individual aspirations versus mass acceptance. The novel, therefore, becomes 
a fragmented, esoteric presentation in which the “idea” becomes “all.” But the first 
purpose of a novel should be a comment on society as a whole with entertainment as 
its goal. 


1655. Leslie, Shane. Cardinal Newman y. Cardinal Manning in Modern Documents, 
pp. 102-109. There is some debate whether or not Purcell in his caricature of Cardinal 
Manning perhaps “humanized” Manning too much. On one hand, Purcell’s Life of 
Cardinal Manning was a literary triumph; on the other, it has teen labeled “an act of 
satirical vengeance.” At any rate, Manning remains more cogent in the minds of 
readers today than Newman, as Miss Trevor reveals in her Cardinal Newman, Vol. II. 


, CCCI:3, July 1963. 


1656. Reid, Leslie. Victorian Naturalists in the Tropics, pp. 283-294. Darwin, Wallace, 
Bates, and Belt each wrote books which have contributed immensely to the extension 
of human knowledge. Instigating the formulation of the theory of evolution, Darwin's 
Journal of Researches and Wallace’s Malay Archipelago have proven to be major 
vehicles for one of the most radical revolutions in human thought. Bates and Belt both 
reflect “Victorian morals” in their books, maintaining that the contemplation of Nature 
is not enough to fill the homan heart and mind. 





, CCCH:1, January 1964. 


1657. Gore, John. Words, Words, pp. 80-87. The quality of good prose writing is not 
exclusively determined by its lucidity, but “beautiful phrase-making and the successful 
game of words” is certainly attained more accurately through the implementation of 
first-rate grammar, syntax, and musical harmony. 





, CCCI:2, April 1964. 


1658. Reardon, Bernard M. G. The Church and the Scriptures, pp. 200-205. Though 
the Bible is no longer a preeminent family guide, the number of religious books pub- 
lished annually has shown no significant decrease. Daniel-Rop’s The Church in the 
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Seventeenth Century places a special emphasis on the Bible as an inspiration to faith 
and a consequent function of a living tradition as the enlightenment of the Protestant 
Reformation. To study a book as complex and enigmatic as the Bible, the “common 
reader” must turn to some interpretive authority for guidance. 


1659. Pearsall, Ronald. The Archaism That Failed, pp. 206-212. The 19th century, 
the age of the Industrial Revolution, was the age of flourishing poetic archaisms, 
characterized by use of ancient wording, stress, and rhythm, and general erudition. 
Exemplifying a sentimental nostalgia for a blissful pre-industrial age simultaneously 
with a. desire for scholarship, it was a cornucopia of self-conscious chivalric and 
Arcadian delights stated by a group of second-rate, self-opinionated minds. The same 
poetic grammar is occasionally found in women’s magazines and. Christmas, birthday. 
and Valentine cards today. 


, CCCII:3, July 1964. 


1660. Whittingham-Jones, Barbara. The Dugdale Shakespeare, pp. 262-270. In Antiq- 
uities of Warwickshire, Dugdale provides the world with its first reproduction of a 
contemporary portrait of “Johannes Factotum.” This may be the sole surviving “like- 
ness” to Shakespeare. Dugdale depicted the Stratford bust exactly as it appeared about 
ten or 12 years after it was erected in 1616. 


, CCCII:4, October 1964. 


1661. Painting, David E. Thackeray v. Disraeli, pp. 396-407. Thackeray and Dis- 
raeli were involved in an intense malevolent literary feud throughout their careers. The 
battle was initiated by Thackeray in his Punch collection when he portrayed Disraeli 
as B. de Shrewsbury, Esq., a man governed by his class and racial bias and literary 
snobbishness. Disraeli retaliated by portraying Thackeray in Endymion as St. Barbe, 
a thoroughly pompous, though master, craftsman. 


, CCCHI:1, January 1965. 


1662. Gore, John. The Flying Duchess, pp. 41-51. The Duke of Bedford commis- 
sioned a full-length biography of his wife, yet allowed no criticism to be included. 
A “definitive” biography has never been written, though it is the biographer’s obliga- 
tion to get as near the truth as possible. 
—Janie Johnson 


RESEARCH STUDIES, XXXV:4, December 1967. 


1663. Dillingham, William B. Crane’s One-Act Farce: THE UPTURNED FACE, 
pp. 324-330. This work juxtaposes the horrible and the comic to. expose man’s irra- 
tional attitudes toward death. Both horror and humor derive from the impressionistic 
handling of the same motif, seeing. Like The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky, this story 
suggests Crane’s fondness for farce. 


1664. Rowland, James L. Tennessee’s Two Amandas, pp. 331-340. The so-called 
“acting version” (copyrighted 1948) of The Glass Menagerie is superior to the “reading 
version” (1945), principally because of changes which allow us to see the character of 
Amanda, instead of being told about it. 

—Richard Lettis 
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SATIRE NEWSLETTER, V:2, Spring 1968. 


1665. Bogen, Nancy. William Blake’s ISLAND IN THE MOON Revisited, pp. 110- 
117. In Blake’s satire, Inflammable Gass, Obtuse Angle, and Mrs. Nannicontipot 
probably represent, respectively, an in-law of John Flaxmar, a member of the Blake 
household who served as a tutor or schoolmaster, and Blake’s wife, Catherine, rather 
than Joseph Priestley, James Parker, and Mrs. Barbauld, as David Erdman has main- 
tained in Blake: Prophet Against Empire; A Poet’s Interpretation of the History of His 
Own Times, Princeton, 1954, pp. 83-115. 


1666. Tocle, William B. THE RAPE OF THE LOCK, H, 105-107, p. 118. The 
double meaning in Pope’s lines serves to sharpen the satiric point. 


1667. Nichols, James W. Nathanael West, Sinclair Lewis, Alexander Pope and Satiric 
Contrasts, pp. 119-122. West, in A Cool Million, and Lewis, in Babbitt, play one set 
of values against another to indict their own societies in scenes which bring to mind 
Horatio Alger’s novels and Pope’s The Rape of the Lock. Golding’s Lord of the Flies 
recalls Ballantyne’s The Coral Island and refutes the earlier novel’s optimistic view 
of human nature. Chaucer’s description of the Prioress recalls a section from The 
Romance of the Rose, but it also suggests the Prioress’s worldliness. 


1668. Clay, Roberta. The Sin of Wit, Updated: A Report, pp. 155-162. As the life 
of Swift illustrates, wit and satire have always been suspect; and they are in a very 
precarious position today. Witty political candidates have almost no chance of being 
elected, and the communications media play it safe to avoid libel suits. Editors. of 
college newspapers find that they have no freedom-of expression. Couldn’t colleges 
consider fostering rather than suppressing student wit? 

—Joan Hoagland 


SHAW REVIEW, XI:2, May 1968. 


1669. Stockholder, Fred E. Shaw’s Drawing-Room Hell: A Reading of MAN AND 
SUPERMAN, pp. 42-51. ‘Shaw writes a drawing-room comedy in Man and Superman, 
but his drama reveals the limitations of drawing-room style by moving a significant 
part of the action to hell. The Don Juan in Hell sequence of the play has universal 
implications as the place where sinners can have all they sought in life; but man 
wants the romantic delight of hell while still on earth. ` 


1670. London Morning Post. “The Stage as a Profession”: An 1897 Controversy, 
pp. 52-78. The London Morning Post printed an article in 1897 on the virtues of a 
School of Histrionic Art that could raise the professional quality of theater work in 
the country. The article provoked a controversy, with responses from Shaw and others: 
[Prints contributions by Shaw, Eden Phillpotts, and the other correspondents.] 


1671. Stokes, E. E. A Continuing Checklist of Shaviana, pp. 79-81. 


, XI: 3, September 1968. 


1672. ros Sidney P. “Letters of Fire Against the Sky”: Bodger’s Soul and Shaw’s 
Pub, pp. 82-98. In his allusions to Bodger, the distiller who does not appear on the stage 
in Major Barbara, Shaw apparently draws to some extent upon knowledge of such 
well-known distillers as Dewar, Guiness, and Bass. He expresses his opinion of liquor 
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as an anodyne for the poor and unhappy; though he felt it impaired human efficiency, 
he recognized that such impairment was usually not serious. Instead, he: wanted to 
promote temperance by municipal control of public houses which could then control 
drinking. 


1673. Stokes, E. E. A Continuing Checklist of Shaviana, pp. 98, 118-121. 


1674. Wellwarth, George E. Gattie’s Glass of Water; or, the Origin of Breakages, Ltd., 
pp. 99-103. Alfred Warwick Gattie (1856-1925), to whom Shaw refers as a “remark- 
abie genius” in his preface to The Apple Cart, was a failure as a playwright and far 
ahead of his time as an inventor and engineer. In the play, Shaw memorializes Gattie 
by attacking monopolistic organizations just as Gattie did. 


1675. Donaghy, Henry J. THE APPLE CART: A Chestertonian Play, pp. 104-108. 
Shaw expressed the opinion that Chesterton should have written The Apple Cart. The 
play presents political ideas closer to Chesterton’s vision than to Shaw’s. As an attack 
on democracy, it proposes that the wishes of the people may be better represented by a 
ruler than by elected officials. This championship of royalty is more congenial to 
Chesterton than to Shaw, and had Chesterton written the play, it would have proves 
a fine vehicle for his political ideas. 


1676. Hopwood, Alison L. TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD: Prologue to Shaw’s Later 
Plays, pp. 109-118. Shaw’s later dramas have been dismissed as weak in their break 
with reality. But in such plays as Too True to be Good (1931), the playwright was 
actually working away from his familiar 19th-century techniques and into the tech- 
niques and materials of 20th-century drama. He uses the surrealist method of separat- 
ing characters from background and treating them with mockery. The absurd universe 
he now depicts is very different from the calculable world of his early plays, and to 
deal with such new ideas he moves toward the technique of the extravaganza. 
—Douglas Robillard 


SIXTIES, 10, Sammer 1968. 


1677. Crunk. The Work of David Ignatow, pp. 10-23. Ignatow has published Poems 
(1948), The Gentle Weight Lifter (1955), Say Pardon (1961), and Figures of the 
Human (1964); his next volume, now in Ms, will be entitled Rescue the Dead. The 
early work is uneven, but Ignatow’s best poems, early and late, are profoundly simple, 
thoughtful, and parabolic. He has begun to master the art of the parable and the 
short poem. “His poems are like letters from a prison, where he has always lived, and 
which he himself has partly built.” He writes of airlessness and suffocation, the city, 
his father, a world of unresponsive forces and emotions, guilt and pain; the flatness of 
his language is prose-like, and yet this very flatness becomes poetic. 

—Russell M. Goldfarb 


SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, LXVII:1, Winter 1968. 


1678. Webb, Bernice Larson. James Bond As Literary Descendant of Beownlf, 
pp. 1-12. There are numerous parallels between Beowulf and a s hero in The 
Man With the Golden Gun. 


1679. Howell, Elmo. Mink ນ and Faulkner’s Moral Cantidad pp. 13-22. 
In his later work Faulkner’s belief in a scale of moral values deteriorates. Mink Snopes, 
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with his musteline ວມວ and his criminal mind, embodies Faulkner’s shift 
towards moral nihilism. 


1680. Wheeler, Charles B. The People Versus Art: Coleridge’s Testimony Re-examined, 
pp. 40-52. Coleridge’s concept of the “suspension of disbelief” has been widely and 
uncritically adopted. The phrase really refers to the phenomenological experience of 
literature and not to any simple notion of “fiction” or “unreality.”. Much inferior art 
today ignores this and “seeks to imitate life with the utmost fidelity,” thus bypassing 
the need to suspend disbelief and simplifying rather than complicating the artistic 
experience. [Various forms and modes of modern art are discussed: “kitsch” and 
“sub-kitsch,” “pop” art, and the “happening.”] 


1681. Gross, Theodore L. F. Scott Fitzgerald: The Hero in Retrospect, pp. 64-77. 
Fitzgerald’s novels have as their central concern not the tragic defeat of individuals but 
the loss of heroic idealism in America. [Detailed discussion of The Great Gatsby, 
Tender is the Night, and The Last Tycoon.] 


1682. Graham, James D. Negro Protest in America, 1900-1955: A Bibliographical 
Guide, pp. 94-107. [Brief commentary on several Negro writers: James W. Johnson, 
Claude McKay, Jean Toomer, Richard Wright, Ralph Ellison, and James Baldwin.] 


|, LX VII:3, Summer 1968. 


1683. Combs, William W. The Return to Paradise Hall: An Essay on TOM JONES, 
pp. 419-436. Though basically optimistic about human nature, Fielding develops the 
conflict between Nature (innocence) and Fortune (fortuna, fate, evil). Education in 
life (prudence) is the way to resolve this conflict and Fortune is ultimately subordinated 
to Nature—a concept derived from such Latin satirists as Juvenal. The structure of 
Tom Jones (innocence, misfortune, reconciliation) is similar to the basic design of 
Paradise Lost. 


1684. Durham, Frank. The Southern Literary Tradition: Shadow or Substance?, 
pp. 455-468. Though the “Southern literary tradition” is more myth than historical 
fact, the belief in this illusion by such writers as Faulkner helped to create a body of 
work which is not merely regional but par of “world literature.” 


1685. White, Dana A. A Summons for the Kingdom of God on Earth: The Early 
Social-Gospel Novel, pp. 469-485. The reform of American Protestantism in the late 
19th century produced social-gospel novels which emphasized just stewardship, indi- 
vidual responsibility, and social progress through reform. A main topic was the evil 
effects of the industrialized city upon workers and immigrants, with alcohol seen as a 
major evil. Cooperatives and Christian socialism were encouraged, but no basic attack 
was made on Capitalism. Artistically, these novels were optimistic and sentimental: the 
novelists were mainly amateurs, and their characterization was flat and tended towards 
moral allegory. [Howells is offered as a contrast: he was realistic, critical, analytical, 
and rejected capitalism.] 


1686. Hartley, Lodwick. A Late Augustan Circus: Macaulay on Johnson, Boswell, 
and Walpole, pp. 513-526. As a reviewer of Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Life of John- 
son and Horace Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace Mann, Macaulay used his powerful wit 
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and style to seriously distort Boswell, Johnson end Walpole; in this falsification, more- 
over, Macaulay apparently used ideas generated by his own subjects, such as Walpole’s 
deep animosity towards Johnson and Boswell. 


> LXVII:4, Autumn 1968. 


1687. Vacha, J. E. Posterity Was Just Around the Corner: The Influence of the 
Depression on the Development of the American Musical Theater in the Thirties, 
pp. 573-590. The Depression caused the American musical theater to deal with serious 
political and social themes and thus permanently contributed to the “greater expression 
and widened form” of musical theater in America. 


1688. Sampley, Arthur M. The Woman Who Wasn’t There: Lacuna in T. S. Eliot, 
pp. 603-610. Not until The Elder Statesman does a woman capable of “a satisfying 
emotional relationship with a man” appear in Eliot’s work. This failure to establish 
a true male-female relationship (probably in Eliot’s life as well as in his art) accounts 
for the sterility motif in Eliot’s poems and plays. 


1689. Shorter, Robert N. Becket as Job: T. S. Eliots MURDER IN THE CATHE- 
DRAL, pp. 627-635. Becket in Part I of Murder in the Cathedral is a “Job-like figure” 
barred from saintliness by his righteousness and pride. His silence near the end of 
Part I is analogous to the voice of God speaking to Job out of the whirlwind. In Part II 
Becket in his martyrdom becomes a “true Christ-figure.” 


1690. Morris, John N. Milton and the Imagination of Time,.pp. 649-658. Paradise 
Lost, though a Christian poem, is also directed to those who cannot accept the Christian 
faith. Milton’s typological approach to history and his symbolic organization of 
historical time give history and man moral significance—whether the reeder is a 
Christian or not. 

— Marcus Smith 


SOUTH DAKOTA REVIEW, VI:2, Summer 1968. 


1691. Bower, Warren. The Revolution of the Word: New Influences on the Novel, 
pp. 56-65. [Mr. Bower interviews Arlene Zekowski and Stanley Berne on the problems 
of the Neo-Narrative, such as the structure of language, antiquated language, and the 
need for experimentation. The interview was broadcast over Station WNYC, New York 
City, December 17, 1965.] 


, VI:3, Autumn 1968. . 


1692. A Small Symposium on a Few (Alas, Defunct) Magazines, pp. 3-46. [Informal 
accounts by editors of eight now defunct “little” magazines once published in the 
Western United States and an essay by William Nolte on Mencken and The Smart Set. 
The magazines and their editors are: The Laughing Horse, Spud Johnson; Chrysalis, 
Jobn Herrmann; Intermountain, Rocky Mountain, Western Review, Ray B. West; 
The Early Western Review, George Snell; Interim, A. Wilber Stevens.] 


1693. Hutchinson, James D. Time: The Fourth Dimension in Faulkner, pp. 91-103. 
For Faulkner’s characters real time is psychological time and “memory is its vehicle.” 
But since language deals only in sequences, the novelist must discover methods of 
moving from a “homogeneous duration” to “psychological analysis” (i.e., a duration 
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“whose heterogeneous moments permeate one another.”) Faulkner manages a “‘qualita- 
tive progression” with the stream of consciousness technique and modifications of it, 
and also with what Karl Zink has termed “images of stasis.” 

—Sister Robert Louise 


SOUTHERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, 1:1, Winter 1968, 


1694, Gullason, Thomas A. A Stephen Crane Find: Nine Newspaper Sketches, 
pp. 1-37. Nine additional Sullivan County features in the New York Tribune during 
1892 are identifiable as Crane’s on external and internal evidence. They are local 
color sketches reflecting the themes and structure, impressionist imagery and mock- 
heroic style of the five already known; they reveal his little discussed fascination with 
folklore and myth and “rehearse the movements of fiction.” [The sketches are given 
complete.] 


1695. Nist, John. The Three Major Modes of Literary Art: Comedy, Tragedy, Pathedy, 
pp. 70-88. [This is part of a work on “three phases of making (informance, formance, 
and performance)” and their relations to “five language systems (phonology, morph- 
ology, semantics, syntax, and style), five literary systems (tone, medium, genre, stance, 
and mode), and five levels of esthetic structure (sound, sense, objects represented, world 
order, and metaphysical qualities).”] Three governing principles dominate the major 
literary modes: the Life Principle, comedy; the Death Principle, tragedy; the Preserva- 
tion Principle, pathedy. Pathedy is an “organic union of tragedy and comedy,” “the 
art of serenity.” “Christ is the very incarnation of pathedy.” [Literary examples 
follow. “Comedy instructs us in the joy of freedom; tragedy in the pain of discipline; 
pathedy in the wisdom of freedom in discipline.” 


1696. Champion, Larry S. THE MAGNETIC LADY: the Close of Ben Jonson’s 
Circle, pp. 104-121. Jonson’s last play sums up his comic technique and “delineates the 
function of the comic poet.” The intercalary materials offer a gloss on the nature and 
structure of comedy and how the audience should profit. “The higher purpose of the 
art is to communicate to the hearer a desire for a more reasonable life.” The Magnetic 
Lady represents most fully all social types; it is Jonson’s last attempt to restore his idea 
of true comedy and achieve reconciliation of humors. 


— , Il:2, Spring 1968. 


1697. Killinger, John. The Death of God in American Literature, pp. 149-172. Wil- 
liam Hamilton and Thomas Altizer consider their radical theology “distinctively Amer- 
ican,” yet their acknowledged forerunners are Europeans: Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, 
Hegel, Dostoevsky, and Blake. Strong American roots could include the 17th-century 
quarrel between Calvinist theocrats and “atheists,” 18th-century Deism, 19th-century 
Unitarianism, and the vision of evil associated with Puritan godliness that appears in 
Hawthorne and Melville. Twentieth-century southern writers reflect much the same 
conflict. O’Neill, Hemingway, Dreiser, and Updike all in some way deal with “the 
absence of God as an absolute in American life” and with the struggle against it. 


1698. Montgomery, Marion. Eliot, Wordsworth, and the Problem of Personal Emotion 
in the Poet, pp. 185-197. Eliot’s position in his “first major engagement with estab- 
lished tradition” is “paradoxically parallel to Wordsworth’s at the time of Lyrical 
Ballads.” Eliot in Tradition and the Individual Talent quarrels with Wordsworth’s 
“emotion recollected in tranquillity.” But Wordsworth actually argues for the poet as 
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medium and recognizes. the dissociation of sensibility. Eliot places “significant emotion” 
in the poem itself, not in the poet’s unique experience. Wordsworth would place it in 
the general experience of mankind. Eliot himself moves from his impersonal theory in 
the later essays and the Quartets to Soeg = Wordsworth’s view of the relation 
of poetry to real life. : 


1699. Weathers, Winston. The Rhetoric of Certitude, pp. 213-222. The four categories 
of modern rhetoric are certitude, judiciousness, involvement, and absurdity. Eight 
stylistic mannerisms of certitude (often “corrected” by composition teachers) are: simple 
diction, high incidence of the verb “to be” and of negative and pejorative diction, 
emphatic use of absolute words, exact repetition, two-part series (often antitheses), and 
two-part balanced sentences. Successful practitioners of this rhetoric include Charles 
Williams [1886-1945], Paul Tillich, C. S. Lewis, George Orwell, and Sydney Harris. 
Accepting a plurality of styles means recognizing a variety of attitudes, and not con- 
demning any as inappropriate. 


1700. Whittington, Curtis, Jr. The “Burden” of Narration: Democratic Perspective and 
First-Person Point of View in the American Novel, pp. 236-245. Warren’s All the 
King’s Men and Cather’s My Antonia illustrate interaction between American society 
and literature. Both have narrators who were intended as minor characters but became 
central. Warren found “that what [Jack Burden] thought about the story was more 
important than the story itself.” Cather’s Jim Burden presents. Antonia as a symbol 
objectifying his and the author’s emotions toward the prairie. Both narrators attempt 
“to face both ways,” with nostalgia and a belief in progress. 

, Sister Mary Anthony Weinig 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, VHr:3, Summer 1968. 


1701. Welcher, Jeanne K. The Opening of RELIGIO LAICI and Its Virgilian Associ- 
ations, pp. 391-396. Verbally dependent upon Book VI, 268-272, of Virgils Aeneid, 
the opening image in Religio Laici also associates the mood of Virgils scene with 
Dryden’s interpretation of Reason, reinforcing his idea that Reason is naturally an 
uncertain guide. Dryden’s heavy reliance upon the image in Religio Laici in his later 
translation of the Aeneid illustrates his creative imagination as a translator. 


1702. French, A. L. Dryden, Marvell, and Political Poetry, pp. 397-413. A compar- 
ison of Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel and Marvell’s Horatian Ode reveals Dryden’s 
defective and capricious political sensitivity. His poetic devices are disjointed and 
suggest thin and unrealized political concerns; his insights are sporadic. His poem does 
not embody a Conservative myth; it fails to put 17th-century England into a historical 
perspective mainly through Dryden’s inability to incorporate the real relevance of 
biblical and classical values. | 


1763. Morrissey, L. J. Wycherley's Country Dance, pp. 415-429. A five-part 
dance combining characteristics of the lineal dance and the Cotillion, Wycherley’s 
Country Wife is an example of the structural similarity of Restoration comedies to 
contemporary dance. Use of this artificial structure of the dance gives the drama 
character, direction, and meaning. 


1704. Schonhorn, Manuel. The Audacious Contemporaneity of Pope’s EPISTLE TO 
AUGUSTUS, pp. 431-443. Pope’s Fpistle r, To Augustus is an audacious political 
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satire on George II’s mediocrity and wrongheadedness, and familial opposition and 
envy in the Hanoverian household. The particularity and immediacy of Pope’s genius 
is here reiterated and remarkable. 


1705. Moskovit, Leonard A. Pope and the Tradition of Neoclassical Imitation, pp. 445- 
462. Tradition reveals two kinds of imitation~—the translational, most frequent between 
1660 and 1690, and the creative, beginning in 1675-1676. In the translational the 
imitator recreates the essential meaning of the original; in the creative the imitator 
creates a largely new meaning, application, or effect. Primarily creative, Pope’s imita- 
tions also include conventions of the translational. They are more personal and artful 
than the traditional types and more successfully achieve their didactic and satiric aims 
because of Pope’s unique originality in combining new themes with seemingly transla- 
tional techniques. 


1706. Howard, William J. The Mystery of the Cibberian DUNCIAD, pp. 463-474. 
Pope’s 1743 Dunciad reflects his adoption of a structural method allowing him to pre- 
sent his disparate social views and to deal with the effects of communication as well as 
move easily from individual to society. The method developed from a contemporary 
controversy involving the mysteries of Christianity. Emphasis in Book IV is religious 
and political, and Pope’s changes and additions serve to unify the whole work around 
a purpose of creating a Christian myth inverting Logos theory while including the 
older study of Dulness. 


1707. Kelly, Richard. Johnson Among the Sheep, pp. 475-485. Johnson’s generally 
adverse criticism of the pastoral is based on principles explicit in his critical works: 
a poem must emerge from the poet’s experience in the actual world, must be reasonable, 
sincere, moral, original, and of sufficient scope to offer a variety of subjects. 


1708. Fitzgerald, Robert P. The Form of Christopher Smarts JOUBILATE, pp. 487- 
499. Questions on why Smart used a prose line reminiscent of biblical free verse and 
why he wrote the associate lines (the “Let” verses and the “For” verses) on separate 
sheets of paper can be explained by studying the Jubilate and his habits in other 
religious poems. His method of turning biblical prose verses into poetic stanzas carried 
over into his plan for the Jubilate—the “Let” lines are the original prose which he later 
would poeticize for song; the “For” lines were simply personal, inspired by the “Let” 
lines but not meant for publication. Thus, the Jubilate as conceived but partially 
completed falls into the pattern of his other religious poetry. 


1709. Pullen, Charles. Lord Chesterfield and Eighteenth-Century Appearance and 
Reality, pp. 501-505. Chesterfield saw man as influenced more by appearance than 
Teality, by association of ideas, by passion, and by Locke’s “pleasure-pain” principle. 
Other writers of Chesterfield’s time agreed with him and wrestled too with the problem 
of living in a world where appearance and giving pleasure superseded truth in garnering 
success. Resigning himself to the world as he saw it, Chesterfield wrote his letters to 
educate his son and godson in the world’s ways, suggesting separation of public and 
private thought and action so that they could live successfully in the world but recog- 
nize its meretriciousness and be their real selves in private dealings. 


1710. Duncan, Jeffrey L. The Rural Ideal in Eighteenth-Century Fiction, pp. 517-535. 
In Joseph Andrews, Humphry Clinker, The Vicar of Wakefield, A Sentimental 
Journey, and Tristram Shandy the rural ideal of pastoral and georgic tradition, though 
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variously manipulated and focused, is commonly conventionalized for comic and. satiric 
purposes and significantly symbolic of opposition to the realism of Defoe and 
Richardson. 


1711. Weston, John C. The Narrator of TAM O’SHANTER, pp. 537-550. Into the 
narrator of Tam O’Shanter Burns projects an exaggeration, a burlesque, of his own 
divided personality torn between Calvinism and hedonism and between the Scottish and 
English literary traditions. He further projects a related division in the Scottish charac- 
ter, with universal implications. The character of the narrator thus informs the poem, 
determines its sue and helps validate a view that Scots is capable of expressing 
thought. 


1712. Brady, Frank. Recent Studies in the Restoration and Eighteenth Century, 
pp. 551-572. [This article contains reviews cf recent criticism on Restoration and 
18th-century literature.] 


» VITI:4, Autumn 1968. 


1713. Parsons, Coleman O. Tygers Before Blake, pp. 573-592. In early drafts Blake’s 
tiger is in keeping with 18th-century naturalistic concepts of its fearful character; but 
the poem transcends these. The ‘tiger’s character is associated with the ambiguous 
morality of the Book of Job and the beast Leviathan, and thus inevitably with the 
majesty, mystery, and menace of creation. But the poem’s greatest originality occurs 
in the speaker’s departure from Job and Blake where “instead of being intimidated into 
acquiescing in the unknowable, [he] remains horrorstruck and rebellious.” 


1714. Stillinger, Jack. Keats and Romance, pp. 593-605. The last half of Keats’s 
Isabella with its realism of “wormy circumstance” is the midpoint in his realization 
of the insufficiencies of romance and makes more intelligible his later anti-romances 
and skeptical lyrics of 1819. This change in Keats is foreshadowed especially in a 
verse epistle to John H. Reynolds and statements in his letters. 


1715. Lauber, John. DON JUAN as Anti-Epic, pp. 607-619. Don Juan consistently 
violates or attacks the conventional structure, language, action, and’ moral values of 
epic poetry. It is anti-epic because Byron saw the epic as a worn-out form of dangerous 
concepts preventing the poet of his time from dealing with reality. Byron’s anti-epic 
intent shapes and unifies the poem. 


1716. Dawson, Leven M. MELMOTH THE WANDERER: Paradox and the Gothic 
Novel, pp. 621-632. The paradoxical character of many of the central conventions of 
Gothis fiction is exemplified in Maturin’s Melmoth the Wanderer. This characteristic 
gives depth and value and makes contact with the romantic attempt to unify opposites 
through intense emotion; it is a step forward in psychology, aesthetic theory, and our 
approach to’ self-knowledge. 


1717. Bell, Vereen M. The Emotional Matrix of DAVID COPPERFIELD, pp. 633- 
649. Dickens’s novels manifest Freud’s theory of imaginative writing as wish-fulfill- 
ment. They reveal Dickens’s longing for and faith in the possibility of a perpetually 
idealistic and Edenic world of childlike innocence and simplicity. David Copperfield, 
the novel in which Dickens was most emotionally involved, shows him to be intel- 
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lectually aware of reality and even marks an artistic turn toward more realism. - But 
he never accepted the real world emotionally. He was constantly frustrated by reality 
and remained emotionally immature. The world of Dickens’s wishes, however, is one 
of the significant and universal attractions of his novels. 


1718. Hornback, Bert G. Frustration and Resolution in DAVID COPPERFIELD, 
pp. 651-667. Dickens’s general thesis in his novels is that only love can order this 
chaotic world. Usually his good characters achieve order by isolating themselves in 
small groups where love abides. But in David Copperfield he attempts a more satis- 
factory and broader approach: in their careers both Tommy Traddles and David order 
complex and chaotic reality by understanding and accepting it, by becoming responsible 
in and to it. Because David is a novelist (artist), Dickens is thus demonstrating how 
the artist might achieve “a power of doing good” and function as loyer in ordering the 
world. . 


1719. Chamberlain, David S. Unity and Irony in Trollope’s CAN YOU FORGIVE 
HER?, pp. 669-680. The three plots are tightly unified around the theme that good 
marriage demands compromise—- for women, between romance and prudence; for men, 
between public and private life. The novel is also more cleverly ironic than supposed 
and is a fictionalized demonstration of Victorian concern over me free ane ເເນ, 
woman. ee ees 


1720. Shapiro, Arnold. In Defense of Jane Eyre, pp. 681-698. Charges that Jane Eyre 
is cowardly in running away from Rochester and that Charlotte Bronté was inconsistent 
and cowardly in the way she ended Jane Eyre are unfair. Action and event can be 
justified and should be interpreted in the light of Bronté’s intent—a protest against 
blind social convention suppression of the individual, hypocrisy, sanctimoniousness, and 
prejudging. The novel is a consistent plea for openness, freedom, and humanness 
among individuals, 


1721. Egan, Joseph J. From History to Myth: A Symbolic Reading of THE MASTER 
OF BALLANTRAE, pp. 699-710. The Durie brothers, in not recognizing their inter- 
dependence, in not effecting a blending and toleration of each other’s qualities, in hating 
instead of loving, destroy themselves and each other. Their tragic story represents the 
fate of Scotland during the Jacobite-Whig controversy in the 18th century as well as 
emphasizing the fate of humanity when love and tolerance die. An impressive array 
of symbols intensifies and illuminates both the historical and psychological themes. 


1722. Meyers, Jeffrey. The Idea of Moral Authority in THE MAN WHO WOULD 
BE KING, pp. 711-723. The theme is the need for moral authority represented by the 
law of the British Empire. But Kipling fails to maintain a consistent moral perspective. 
His portrayal of Dan’s bravery and Peachey’s martyrdom reveals.a sympathy that 
obscures the moral issue of their previous base actions. Their deaths become vindi- 
cations rather than deserved punishments. Kipling’s sympathy yth their imperialiste 
ambitions is the serious flaw in the novel. | 


1723. Woodring, Carl. Recent Studies in the Nineteenth. Century, pp. 725-749. 
[Critical reviews of about 150 books on 19th-century ເມ issued for review 
between June 1967 and June 1968.] 

—Melvin F. Orth 
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STUDIES IN SCOTTISH LITERATURE, Y:2, October 1967. 


1724. Dilworth, Mark. The Latin Translator of THE CHERRIE AND THE SLAE, 
pp. 77-82. There are a number of cogent arguments in favor `of. assuming that Thomas 
Duff was the Latin translator of Alexander Montgomerie's poem, rather than Thomas 
Dempster, who is usually credited with the translation. Dempster had little interest in 
Montgomerie's poetry; the particular translation is not in his style; and in his 
Historica Ecclesiastica he called The Cherrie and the Slae by a different Latin name 
from that used in the translation. 


1725. Anderson, James. Sir Walter Scott as Historical Novelist, Part V, pp. 83-97. 
The Fortunes of Nigel is a “semi-Scotch novel.” The character, King James, while 
historically accurate, “is but faintly shadowed by the historians.” In The Monastery, 
The Abbot, and The Fair Maid of Perth, all of which deal with Scotland before the 
17th century, most of the dialogue is in standard English rather than Scots. Scotts 
choice of somewhat archaic English seems to be a result of the relegation in his time 
of Scots dialect to “peasants, old ladies, humourists, and eccentrics.” Anne of Geier- 
stein and Quentin Durward “might be described as crypto-Scottish” because of the 
strong Scottish infusion in otherwise foreign novels. The Pirate is “an anti-Scotch 
novel” since the Scots are the intruders and the Shetlander “assumes the customary 
Scottish role of underdog.” Kenilworth, Fortunes of Nigel, Woodstock, and Peveril of 
the Peak are English novels, characterized by “consistent and narrow ‘period’ authen- 
ticity.” In Kenilworth and Peveril, he returns to political history. In his Crusading 
Novels, Ivanhoe, The Betrothed, and The Talisman, he himself calls attention to his 
dependence upon Froissart and other 14th- and 15th-century historians. In these, 
“historical authenticity is virtually thrown to the winds.” Not only is Scott extremely 
free in the handling of historical materia], he also alters geography if his stories 
demand it; and he draws upon his own experience and observation. 


1726. Kilroy, James F. Narrative Techniques in THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE, 
pp. 98-106. For using Mackellar as the narrator, Stevenson pays a price in diminished 
“fire, force, and ... large dramatic rhythm” in order to obtain verisimilitude. The 
complex narrative technique with the attendant unreliability of Mackellar as a witness 
not only renders the highly imaginative story more believable. but reflects the entire 
process of the author’s craft. Overall, Stevenson gains much more than he loses by 
using his complex narratives. 


1727. Montgomerie, William. A Bibliography of Scottish Ballad ກກກ 1730- 
1825, Part IV, The Mansfield Manuscript, pp. 107-132. The early part of the Ms 15 
- nearly contemporary with the Herd Ms. It includes four inserted letters ang the 204 
enumerative items. +. a 


1728. J ack, ` Ronald D. S. Montgomerie and the Pirates, Pp. 133- 136. Domas 
discovered recently indicate that Montgomerie was taken prisoner in June 1586 and 
probably imprisoned for piracy. The next document places him in March 1589 on the 
coast of the lowlands acting secretly to assist the Spaniards as an agent for King 
James IV. “He may well have been both pirate.and spy on the Catholics’ behalf.” 


, V:3, January 1968. ` 


1729. Anderson, James. Sir Walter Scott as Historical Novelist, Part VI, pp. 143-166. 
Scott justified his anachronisms on the grounds that they were “interesting, plausible 
and inoffensive”; nevertheless many can be justified historically. His audience forced 
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Scott to suppress the scandalous historical elements of which he was cognizant. Scott 
committed “only one serious violation of historical plausibility: .... the character of 
The White Lady of Avonell in The Monastery.” He regarded the past as barbarous 
and, despite his patriotic devotion to Scotland, rejected the Jacobites. In his fiction, he 
swings to a more sympathetic view. of the highlands of the past; he is not trapped by 
the “noble savage myth.” Both horror and sentiment are held in check by his irony and 
humor, and he is somewhat more successful in rising above his Protestant prejudices 
in treating the Reformation than he is in rising above his Tory prejudices. 


1730. Shepps, Walter.. The Thematic Unity of LANCELOT OF THE LAIK, pp. 167- 
175. George Kane’s critical dismissal of Lancelot of the Laik as worthless overlooks 
the thematic unity of the poem, which deals consistently with the themes of Jove and 
arms and with the question of free will or predestination. 


1731. Hall, Louis B. Peripety in John Galt’s THE. ENTAIL, pp. 176-184. Galt’s 
stature as a 19th-century novelist has been consistently underrated by the critics. The 
Entail is very skillfully organized, and the characters are fully developed. The plot 
progresses “through an organized series of peripeties and discoveries” to a “satisfactory 
ending.” | 


1732. Meier, T. K. Pattern in Johnson’s A JOURNEY TO THE WESTERN 
ISLANDS, pp. 185-193. Johnson’s journey is a work of art in the traditional travel- 
book genre. From the initial picture of Inch Keith to the end, Johnson presents a single 
impression, one of “bleakness interspersed with occasional glimmers. of light and hope.” 
His accounts of barren land and a poverty-stricken population and of declining educa- 
tion, religion, and population reinforce his dominant impression. 


, V:4, April 1968. 


1733. Ruff, William, and Ward Hellstrom. Scott’s Authorship of the Songs in Daniel 
Terry’s Plays, pp. 205-215. Terry worked with Scott on dramatic versions of Guy 
Mannering, The Heart of Mid-Lothian and The Antiquary. Since he admitted to the 
composition of one song, it is certain that he could have written the rest of the songs 
for these musical dramas. That he might well have desired to do so is evidenced by his 
early poetry and continuing interest in. the drama and by the fact that he was a poet. 
That he should do so anonymously is explained because “Scott’s addiction to anonymity 
is well-known.” His letters to Terry and other documents indicate a high probability 
that Scott did write the songs. I 


1734. Bushnell, Nelson S. Susan Ferrier’s MARRIAGE as Novel of Manners, pp. 216- 
228. This novel contrasts English with Scottish culture by marrying a high-born Eng- 
lish woman to a Scottish officer. The picture of Scottish life both high and low, both 
urban and rustic, is far more detailed than the picture of English life. The treatment 
of Scottish manners is largely sympathetic; that of English manners “consistently unsym- 
pathetic and satirical.” The confrontation of manner comes through an English lady’s 
marriage into a Scottish household and subsequently a Scottish-reared daughter’ s intro- 
duction into the English society of Bath. | 


1735. Gower, Herschel. Burns in Limbo, pp. 229-237. All tradition credits Burns with 
much extemporaneous rhyme and repartee. Some of the attributions are demonstrably 
inaccurate; nevertheless, Burns had a universal reputation as a conversationalist and 
verse extemporizer. 
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1736. Jordan, Frank, Jr. Walter Scott as a Dramatic Novelist, pp. 238-245. Jan Jack 
first noted that Scott’s Waverley Romances were highly dramatic in that they used 
dialogue to tell the story. The dramatic novel emerged with the Victorian, Sut Scott 
should share with Jane Austen the credit as a precursor., 


1737. Brown, Ian. The Mental Traveller—A Study of the KINGIS QUAIR, pp. 246- 
251. The Kingis Quair can be called fresh because it is written from a “single subjective 
point of view.” We see the prison and Venus and Minerva subjectively through James’s 
mind. Thus the poem should probably be regarded as allegorical. 

—Hugh Pendexter HI 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE, XI:3, October 1965. 


1738. Hoffman, Michael J. Gertrude Stein’s “Portraits,” pp. 115-122. In her portraits, 
Stein tried to make word paintings, or literary works that might correspond to cubist 
paintings. She divests language of its usual meanings, developing prose “without a 
mimetic relationship to the external world.” One must therefore analyze them in the 
ways critics use to discuss abstract paintings. 


1739, Kostelanetz, Richard. From Nightmare to Serendipity: A Retrospective Look 
at William Burroughs, pp. 123-130. Naked Lunch is a great novel because it realizes 
experience in an achieved style. It belongs to the major American tradition of what 
Richard Chase has called the “romance,” by virtue of its theme of quest, its formless- 
ness of structure, and its exploration of demonic consciousness. But Burroughs may 
remain a minor writer because in subsequent books he depends too much upon devices 
of “literature-by-chance”; he could be more effective if he employed conventional 
forms. 


1740. Weeks, Lewis E., Jr. E. A. Robinson’s Poetics, pp. 131-145. Though Robinson 
does not theorize extensively about poetry, his views are to be found in his letters 
and poems. He believes a poet writes because he has to; praises the power of inspiration 
but finds composition and revision hard work; and encourages the use of plain rather 
than conventionalized diction. He is generally content with accepted poetic forms. 
Poetry should express truth, and the poet should be one who can interpret life and 
objectify what he sees. 


1741. Harris, L. J., and D. A. Ormerod. A Preliminary Check-List ‘of West Indian 
Fiction in English, 1949-1964, pp. 146-149. [A listing of the fiction, dates, and 
publishers. ] 


, XI:4, January 1966. 


1742. Alexander, Jean. Katherine Anne Porter’s Ship in the Jungle, pp. 179-188. 
Ship of Fools was misread because readers expected the dark, Romantic Southern imagi- 
nation long attributed to Porter. Instead, she uses characterization and point of view 
to depict a human jungle of savagery. Details are portrayed in a comic-grotesque 
manner. The novel explores the possibilities of society as a salvation from savagery, 
but it shows the worst of man. 


1743, McNally, Nancy L. Elizabeth Bishop: The Discipline of Description, pp. 189- 
201. Bishop deliberately cultivates a technique of minutely detailed description, of 
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accuracy and precision in her attention to the surface of things. She assumes the role 
of an impersonal observer and often renders description in prosy language with great 
visual clarity. It is poetry of vision in that the perception of appearances leads to 2 
comprehension of essential realities. s 


1744. McNally, Nancy L. Checklist o£ Elizabeth Bishop’s Published ERIR p. 201. 
[List of uncollected poems, prose, reviews, and translations.] 


1745. Alpaugh, David J. Negative Definition in Samuel Becketts HAPPY DAYS. 
pp. 202-210. . Beckett uses the device of negative definition in his plays, by showing us 
not what life is but what it is not. The Edenic setting in which the drama is set is 
scorched rather than luxuriant. The term, “the old style,” is used jn several ways to 
contrast it with what is, “the new. style.” The metaphor is of a universe of style without 
sense and form without meaning. The play, which seems to have Beckett’s happiest 
ending, is a comment on man’s inability to break through habit to perception. 


1746. Kosok, Heinz. Evelyn Waugh: A Checklist of Criticism, pp. 211-215. [List of 
bibliographies, general studies, and studies of individual works.] 


, XI:1, April 1966. 


1747. Brenner, Gerry. RABBIT; RUN: John Updike’s Criticism of the “Return to 
Nature,” pp. 3-14. Updike’s philosophical conservatism is displayed in a lament for 
the loss of traditional values, but from several refreshing perspectives. Hë offers a 
narrow, not particularly sympathetic hero, who has natural boyish charm and suffers 
domestic rather than. cataclysmic difficulties. The variety of his style, ranging from 
dry descriptiveness to lyrical luxuriance, and the deliberate tameness of dialogue add to 
the natural effect of the novel. The shifting point of view matches the movement of 
the story from a limited opening to the expansiveness of the middie section and the 
return, at the end, to limitation. l . 


1748. Wright, Celeste Turner. Elinor e Wylie: The Glass Chimaera and the Minotaur, 

pp. 15-26. Wylie’s fondness for the exotic and the description of crystal and colorful 
gems may be traced, variously, to the possible influence of Van Vechten, Saltus, or 
Wilde; but she had also read Milton, Shelley, and Browning, any of whom might have 
influenced her choice of imagery. It is present in both her fiction and her poetry, and 
the frequent reference to crystal, ice, and snowflakes `fits me < ..% / of purity 
enunciated m her work. 


1749. Hodges, Robert R. The Irony of Yeats’s LONG-LEGGED FLY, pp. 27-30. 
Commentators usually treat Yeats’s poem as a serious work, but in it he satirizes a 
popular and silly historical idea. The poem moves from a. plausible idea in the first 
stanza to a strained one and then to a ridiculous one. The speaker is rendered a 
pompous figure and the thesis contradicts me ey view of histary h held seriously by 
the poet.. ` . | 


1750. Von Szeliski, John J. Dreiser’s Experiment with Tragic Drama, pp. 31-39. 
Dreiser’s plays, particularly The Hand of the Potter, use naturalistic dramatic tech- 
niques to present his philosophical view of a meaningless world. He attempts to achieve 
a tragic vision in terms of an. all-powerful Nature, depicting a world where man is 
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tragic because he is born and cannot control his destiny. The failure of his drama as 
tragedy rests upon the inability to view man as capable of meaningful action, 


, XII:2, July 1966. 


1751. Moore, S. C. The Criticism of John Peale Bishop, pp. 66-77. Bishop’s criticism 
helped him formulate the same issues that he embodied in his verse, and gives a valuable 
insight into the problems raised by literary men in the 20th century. He was concerned 
with the need for a tradition and with the relationship of literature and the age in which 
it was written. In spite of contradictions and limitations, his critical writings remain 
usable today. 


1752. Peterson, R. G. ‘A Picture is a Fact: Wittgenstein and THE NAKED LUNCH, 
pp. 78-86. The world expressed in Burroughs’s novel takes its shape from some views 
given in Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus: the symbolism, incoherence, 
and lack of point of view. Burroughs hints of the influence by including a pretended 
quotation from Wittgenstein in his introduction; and as Wittgenstein’s analysis destroys 
traditional philosophy, Naked Lunch destroys traditional understanding of art as the 
conscious product of human effort. 


1753. O'Dea; Richard J. THE FATHERS, A Revaluation, pp. 87-95. Tate’s novel is 
a tragedy, the theme of which is insufficient knowledge. Each character fails because 
he is unable to comprehend people, events, and the nature of evil. Like Hawthorne, 
Melville, and Twain, Tate depicts: man as good but. not wholly good; he seeks some 
protection against evil but is never wholly successful. 


1754. Garber, Frederick. Edwin Muir’s Heraldic Mode, pp. 96-103. Muir uses 
heraldry.as a' source of imagery in many of his poems, for, to him, it is a language of the 
racial unconscious, symbolizing order, tradition, history, and meaningful continuity 
in time. He achieves the heraldic effect through simplification that leaves the object 
bare and direct. But heraldry, being secular, does not yield the Christian vision the 
poet desired as a release from horror and despair. 


, XIL:3, October 1966. 


1755. E Kenneth. Henry Roth’s CALL IT SLEEP: The Revival of a Prole- 
tarian Novel, pp. 123-130. Unlike the proletarian novels of.the 30’s, with their propa- 
gandistic and two-dimensional portrayals, Roth’s novel is introspective, a novel first 
and a‘proletarian story secondarily. Its construction in terms of four major symbols— 
cellar, picture, coal, rail—matches the four parts of the novel. The pattern of thrusts 
into the world and withdrawals into the self is broken at the end by the discovery of 
safety and identity in the midst of the proletariat. — 


1756. Nestrick, William V. The Function of Form in THE BEAR, Section IV, pp. 131- 
137. Faulkner experiments with deformalization of the novel in the fourth part of The 
Bear. He assumes for all his speakers an authorial voice and rhetorical rather than 
natural style in order to achieve a balance between simplicity and grandeur. The 
section, a fragment that ‘trails off at each end, preserves a totality of time within its 
narrative. 


1757. Zegerell, James J. Anthony Powell’s MUSIC OF. TIME: Chronicle of a | Declin- 
ing Establishment, pp. 138-146. The seventh novel in Powell’s series, Valley of Bones; 
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presents a comic portrayal of the decline of the upper classes in England, and the 
breaking through of new elements from below. Through the eyes of Nicholas Jenkins, 
the earlier books presented a panorama of figures, a cross-section of pre-war English 
life in the university, in society, and among artists. The series suffers. from an unfin- 
ished quality and indefiniteness of pattern and from a narrator-hero who does not fully 
engage the sympathy of the reader. 


1758. Heyen, ‘William. The Text of HARMONIUM, pp. 147-148. . [Cites errors in 
stanzaic form, punctuation, and wording that have carried over from earlier editions of 
Stevens's book into the text of Collected Poems.] | 


1759. Roe, Michael Morris, Jr. A Point of Focus in James Agee’s A DEATH IN THE 
FAMILY, pp. 149-153. Thematically, Agee’s novel is based upon tension, a related 
group of conflicts. Structural features, setting, and the imagery of trees and leaves, 
darkness and light, are used to support the theme. 


, XII:4, January 1967. 


1760. ເ Robert O. Molly’ s Last Words, pp. 177-185. To see Molly Bloom’ 5 
monologue at the end of Joyce’s Ulysses as an affirmative statement or in terms of 
character is to mistake its relationship to the novel. It is better studied in the light of 
Husserl’s phenomenology. Stephen’s monologue on the strand illustrates the movement 
of his mind from perception to seeing himself perceiving. Molly’s terse, energetic 
monologue, as. kinetic as Stephen’s is static, does not move into self-renewing cycles as 
his does; but its energy moves toward destruction and dissipation. ` | 


1761. Doskow, Minna. The Night Journey in CATCH-22, pp. 186-193. In Heller’s 
novel Yossarian follows the archetypal pattern of the classical hero who reaches a crisis 
in his struggle with an alien force, takes a journey to the under-world, comes out with 
new knowledge, and is finally victorious. His trip to Rome to save a young girl is the 
voyage to the underworld. He passes through gloomy and distorted physical surround- 
ings, witnessing brutality, and having a vision of the devil. His experience leads him 
to recognition of the meaning of life and the necessity to resist evil. 


1762.. Bort, Barry D.. THE GOOD SOLDIER: Comedy or Tragedy?, pp. 194-202. 
Ford’s novel is misread as a tragedy and its central, character Ashburnham misunder- 
stood as a tragic figure. Rather, it is a savage comedy about the incongruity between 
the ideal and real. The narrator, Dowell, is not equipped to understand the tale he is 
telling, and Ashburnham is ridiculous in his misapplied charity, gallantry, and suicide. 


1763. Cross, Richard K. The Humor of THE HAMLET, pp. 203-216. In the novel, 
Faulkner makes use of folk humor and parody for his comic effects. The Snopeses are 
portrayed as predatory animals. The Stamper-Snopes horse trade is told as a tall tale. 
Parody is used in the descent of Flem into Hell and in the story of the idiot’s love for 
the cow. The spotted horses episode returns to the tradition of frontier humor. Faulk- 
ner fails in the final scene of Ratliffs being duped by Flem; the scene is thematically 
necessary but seems trumped-up and not sufficiently prepared, so that the humor is 
wasted. 


1764. Hollenberg, Susan Weidman. Theodore Roethke: Bibliography, pp. 216-221. 
[Lists all published writing by Roethke and all commentary on them through 1965.] . 
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, XHII:1, April 1967. . 


1765. Hakutani, Yoshinobu. SISTER CARRIE and the Problem of Literary Natural- 
ism, pp. 3-17. Dreiser’s novels are usually interpreted as a direct expression of deter- 
ministic theory. But in Sister Carrie, he convinces us of the human sensibilities of his 
characters. Unlike Zola, he does not force them into arbitrary patterns of action for 
the sake of consistency. He depends upon experience for the development of the 
characters. 


1760. Lisca, Peter. Nick Carraway and the Imagery of Disorder, pp. 18-28. Criticism 
has judged Nick’s role in The Great Gatsby in a variety of ways: as a moral center, 
one whose word we must accept; as a “mean” conscience, who is “short on moral 
perspective”; and as a hypocrite. His commitment to order and decorum makes him a 
biased narrator, set against the disorder that involves all the other characters. The 
novel is framed by two affirmations of order and continuity. He is not an acceptable 
moral center because his sensibility is inflexible; the reader must judge not only the 
story but the judgment of that story by the narrator. 


1767. Marsden, Malcolm M. Love as a Threat in Katherine Ann Porter’s Fiction, 
pp. 29-38. Porter’s Ship of Fools is not about fools but about the need to love and be 
loved. The characters react to love in one of three ways: they can move in a pattern 
thrcugh purgation and renewal; a defective link makes renewal impossible; or fear of 
extinction causes the character to insulate himself from human contact. These forms 
had appeared in earlier stories and all are exhibited in the novel. 


1768. Bigsby, C. W. E. The Committed Writer: James Baldwin as Dramatist, 
pp. 39-48. Baldwin has always expressed the need to escape the narrow vision and see 
humanity as a whole. He succeeds in his fiction and essays, but his play, Blues for Mr. 
Charlie, dehumanizes the whites and sentimentalizes the Negro characters. His failure 
to break out of racial parochialism indicates his inability to master the difficulties of 
dramatic form, as well as his increased personal commitment to the civil rights 
movement. 


1769. Doyle, P. A. A Liam O’Flaherty Checklist, pp. 49-51. [Lists O’Flaherty’s books, 
essays, short stories, one poem, and criticism of his work.] 
~—Douglas Robillard 
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_ Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, and at the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES. appears 
ten times a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumés follow the 
_calendar year. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles 
dealing with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English. 
language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, 
including abstractors from Abstracts of Folklore Studies. | 


Format 


Abstracts within a specific issue are arranged according to journal titles, which ` 
are in alphabetical order. Issues of a specific journal are in chronological order. Basic 
reference information (journal titles and item numbers) and basic subject information 
(titles of articles and all works, words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguis- 
tically, the Bible, and its books) appear in boldface type. A title within a title is 
indicated by full capitals and boldface type, which is the only special-face type used. 
In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other 
items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks are 
used: only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way 
peculiar to an author. o 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes. These indexes are keyed to 
item number, not page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical 
listing, three types of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles 
of anonymous works dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the 
authors’ names. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but 
includes two additional’ features. It lists the names of the authors of the articles 
abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the 
name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. ` 


The automation of the AES index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation 
of annual indexes at some future date. 


AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXXVH:1, Winter 1967-68. 


1770. Sypher, Wylie: The Poem as Defense, pp. 85-93. Aft, especially poetry, is a 
defense against technology. It allows man to maintain the unpredictable in a world 
quickly becoming totally programmed. Gaston Bachelard’s The Poetics of Space is a 
relevant discussion of the need to retain art in a mechanized society.. 


1771. Kazin, Alfred. H. G. Wells, America and “The Future,” pp. 137-144. Wells, 
in The Future in America, shows his grasp of both science and the American character. 
He has developed an insight which can be traced through his other works to its culmina- 
` tion in this volume. 


1772. Whitehill, Joseph. Samuel Taylor Coleridge: Prisoner and Prophet of System, 
pp. 145-158. Coleridge wrote poetry, philosophy, metaphysics, and theology in an 
attempt to find a means of perfect communication. His writings may be the antecedent 
of today’s theories of communications. 


» XXX VII:2, Spring 1968. 


1773. Alter, Robert. TRISTRAM SHANDY and the Game of. Love, pp. 316- 323. 
Sterne’s novel contains many oblique and hidden references to the sex act and repro- 
ductive organs because Sterne, like Lawrence, knew that sex not only plays an impor- 
tant part in our lives, but also serves as a model. for other aspects of life. He also found 
thet while using the sexual comedy to say what he wanted, it could serve as entertain- 
ment on another level. 





, XXXVII:3, Summer 1968. 


1774. Rovit, Earl. On the Contemporary Apocalyptic Imagination, pp. 453-468. 
“Why not” has been the root question most often asked in the 20th century, and the 
answer seems to lie in the metaphor of apocalypse or the creativity of art. To live 
within the world we have structured, we must create models of the apocalypse metaphor 
in literature or the plastic arts. 


1775. Violence in Literature, pp. 482-496. [This is a transcription of a symposium 
with Warren, Styron, Coles, and Solotaroff discussing the role violence has played 
in the literature of Western culture.J . 


, XXXVH:4, Autumn 1968. 


1776. MacShane, Frank. The New Poetry, pp. 642-646. Now that Cummings, Eliot, 
Stevens, and Williams are dead, groups of poets, rather than individuals, have taken 
their places. This has created a problem that is most visible in the vocabulary of 
criticism. _ 

| ——Leon Meyers 


ANTIQUITY, XXXV:138, June 1961. 


1777. Cole, Sonia. Forgeries and the British Museum, pp. 103-106. Forgeries of 
Chatterton, Macpherson, Ireland, and Wise are among those in an Exhibition of 
Forgeries and Deceptive Copies in the British Museum. 

ວ. ວນ. —Thomas E. Burke 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CCXXHL:, January 1969. 


1778. Baker, Carlos. Ernest Hemingway: Living, Loving, Dying (Part D, pp. 45-67. 
[This is an excerpt from Baker's 2. Ernest Hemingway: A Life Story (Scribner, 
April 1969).] | 


, CCXXIII:2, February 1969. 


1779. Baker, Carlos. Ernest Hemingway: Living, Loving, Dying (Part ID, pp. 91- 118. 
[This is the second of two excerpts from Baker's biography of Hemingway (see preceding 
abstract).] 


, CCXXIIF:4, April 1969. 


1780. Solotaroff, Theodore. The Journey of Philip Roth, pp. 64-72. Roth's.Goodbye 
Columbus is an advance over Augie March—it has less “literary fuzz” and contains a 
sense of “discovery.” Letting Go has a “more chastened Jamesian tone’”—it is graceful 
for 150 pages, then becomes bitter and lapses into “an error of vision.” When She Was 
Good was a trial for Roth to write, and he entered.a “strange and relatively arid 
terrain.” Whacking Off and Portnoy’s Complaint show Roth’s comic sense, and the 
latter represents a “personal triumph” for the author. 

—wWilliam K. Bottorff 


CLASSICAL BULLETIN, XLV:2, December 1968. 


1781. Norma, Sister Mary. The Many Faces of Medea, pp. 17-20. In The Life and 
Death of Jason Morris portrays Medea as a woman “who gives all for love and when 
love fails, can still love the man who has unfeelingly cast her aside.” Her murder of 
the children is glossed over as a necessity caused by great love. In a play, Moore 
depicts Medea as a worshipper of Artemis. She kills her children as atonement for 
marrying, then returns to the forest. Anderson’s Oparre in The Wingless Victory 
poisons her children, her maid. and herself, but dies reconciled with her husband. 
Jeffers makes sex the leading motive for his Medea figure. Anouilh’s Medea-figure 
is a “foul-mouth Russian gypsy” motivated by sex. 


, XLV:3, January 1969. 


1782. Jordan, Susan M. THE CAPTIVI and Gascoignes SUPPOSES, pp. 37-41. 
Gascoigne followed closely the structure and the characterizations of Plautus’s The 
Captivi in staging his play Supposes. 

l —Robert G. Bass 


COLBY LIBRARY QUARTERLY, VII:8, December 1966. 


1783. Cary, Richard. A Bibliography of Robert P. Tristram Coffin: Part MI, pp. 355- 
. -382. [The third and concluding installment of the published works. Part I is in CLQ, 

'VII:4, Dec. 1965 (AES, XI:3. Mar. 1968, 728), Part II in VII:6, June 1966 (XI:3, 
. 734).] 


, VH:9; March 1967. 


1784. Moran, Ronald. Meaning and Value in LUKE HAVERGAL, pp. 385-392. 
Robinson’s poem “presents the experience of a man contemplating death.” The speaker, 
“who is obviously aligned with death,” may well be the “subconscious mind of Luke, 
and perhaps the conflict in the poem is entirely within Luke’s mind.” The poem 
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progresses as a series of rebuttals to implied objections to self-destruction. The refrain 
and the recurrent pattern of imagery——especially the use of the color ະ the 
poem coherence. 


1785. Genthe, Charles V. E. A. Robinson’s “Annandale” Poems, pp. 392-398. The 
poet “saw the darkness in man... he sought to portray the bitter, the wormwood in 
life and to manifest it in irony. The ‘Annandale’ trilogy fits well the Robinson pattern, 
and it must be reinterpreted in light of the knowledge that the poet drew upon Molitre 
and the Bible for the characters Argan and Damaris, and, therefore, iat there is not 
mercy but revenge in the killing of Argan.” | 


1786. Cary, Richard. The Library of Edwin Arlington Robinson: Addenda, pp. 398- 
415. [A supplement of 173 additional books to the 372 listed in the 1950 Colby College 

Press volume, The Library of EAR, compiled by James Humphry JL] “From the 
books . . . may be construed valuable indices to Robinson’s family relationships, to 
his personal and professional attachments, to his literary preferences, and. to his 
philosophical concepts.” | 


v» VIE:10, June 1967. 


1787. Cary, Richard. Richard Matthews Hallet: Architect of the Dream, pp. 417-452. 
[A biographical narrative of Hallet, incorporating a critically descriptive account of his 
novels, autobiography and numerous short stories.] “Although Hallet. made the long 
artistic ascent from escape fiction . . . the enticement of romantic adventurism never 
completely freed its grip on him.” 


1788. Cary, Richard. A Bibliography of Richard Matthews Hallet, pp. 453-463. 
[Categories include: Books, Brochures, In Anthologies, Periodicals, ພ. and 
About Hallet.] ຕ 


, VIE11, September 1967. 


1789. Cary, Richard. Miss Jewett and. Madame ະ pp. 467-488. [An account of 
“the progress and quality of the friendship between Sarah Orne Jewett and Marie 
Thérëse Blanc, who wrote under the pen name of Theodore Bentzon. . `, . Their rela- 
tionship sprang from the appearance of a review of Miss Jewett’s A Country Doctor - 
(1884) written by Madame Blanc for the Revue des Deux Mondes, LXVII (February 1, 
18&5), 598-632.” Five newly discovered Jewett letters to Mme. Biang enlarges -our 
knowledge of the interplay of their sensibilities.”] ງ .) 


1790. Biron, Archille H. Madame Blanes LE ROMAN DE LA າຍດ 
Pp. 488-503. [A translation of the review mentioned above, but with the elimination of 

“not immediately relevant” introductory survey of e status of women and numerous 
S one plot summaries and quotations.] ro TOES ee z 


1791. Pool, Eugene Hillhouse. The Child in Sarah Orne Jewett, pp. 503-509. “Jewett's 7 
artistic approach seems primarily to be an attempt to avoid extremes in an ‘effort tó 
attain a balanced mean... both personally and artistically, to ride comfortably over 
and through the tensions of life, seeking through compromise to attain a relatively 
steady, central plane of existence.” Drawn to childhood through ‘her enthusiasm for. 
Wordsworth’s visionary child and her own “uneasy middle road between childhood and 
adulthood,” she “walks midway between what she would like to be and what she must 
necessarily be.” 
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, VIE:12, December 1967. 


1792. Cary, Richard. “Go Little Book”: An Odyssey of Robinson’s THE TORRENT 
AND THE NIGHT BEFORE, pp. 511-527. The poet’s first published work—a 
44-page, blue paperbound duodecimo pamphlet—was issued in 312 copies and cost him 
52 dollars for the lot. The copy he gave his boyhood friend Marr resulted in a corre- 
spondence between the poet and Marr’s son, Carl, and between Carl and Robinson’s 
New York friends and literary executors, Lewis M. Isaacs and Louis V. Ledoux. 


1793. Crowder, Richard. E. A. Robinson and the Garden of Eden, pp. 527-535. 

“Robinson was basically a romantic poet, though with important reservations. One of 

his pervading themes is mutability, colored by intuitional idealism. In communicating 

this concept, he used the Eden myth”; but he felt that “to try to gain re-entry into 

paradise was . . . frankly futile. If man has a compulsion to look homeward to Eden, 
. . his incommunicable gleams tell him that the light lies ahead.” 


1794. Grimm, Clyde L. Robinson’s FOR A DEAD LADY: an Exercise in Evaluation, 
pp. 535-547. This poem reveals a three-part argument with each stanza evoking “an 
image or concept of ultimacy, an absolute”: (1) the lady as a goddess-like being; (2) an 
ironic image of the Christian deity, Christian theology being repudiated for its failure 
to acknowledge human perfection; and (3).the elementary mystery of the destruction of 
such beauty in the face of “some indifferent, amoral, indeterminate force.” The 
emotional structure is a parallel to argument, climaxing in “a saving instinct to 
resist utter despair.” 

—QO. H. Rudzik 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE STUDIES, VI1, March 1969. 


1795. Macey, Samuel L. Nonheroic Tragedy: A Pedigree for American Tragic Drama, 
pp. 1-19. Extending the franchise has extended the class of tragic heroes. Shakespeare 
extended Aristotle’s “ ‘few families’” to the older aristocracy and in his Romeo to the 
higher bourgeoisie. In Lillo’s London Merchant the hero was from the apprentice class, 
and in the German bourgeois tragedy it inspired (from Miss Sara Sampson, 1755, to 
Maria Magdalene, 1843), the hero is torn by a “ ‘devil figure’ ” and the internal sanction 
of “Schande” (fear of disgrace). After 1848, the bourgeois tragedy in Europe divided 
into psychological tragedy of the middle classes and proletarian tragedy, which was 
replaced by expressionism, partly because of the deteriorating political situation. 
America, however, has bloomed as a world power and as a producer of nonheroic 
tragedies in the works of O'Neill, Miller, and Williams. These tragedies combine 
classic stories, bourgeois tragedy features, and American themes such as loneliness. 


1796. Chancellor, Paul. The Music of THE WASTE LAND, pp. 21-32. Eliot has 
encouraged discussions of his poetry in musical terms, but critics, because of ignorance 
of music, have not done this well. In The Music of Poetry Eliot writes of “‘a musical 
pattern of sound’” and “ʻa musical pattern of the secondary meaning of the words.’ ” 
The first of these, analysis of the aural quality, is old: The second is new and dates to 
Mallarmé and the symbolist poetry. The symbols in The Waste Land are arranged like 
a tone poem, such as Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel, around the Grail myth. The myth, 
however, is presented in “fractured” narrative form, and these “ ‘subdivisions pris- 
matiques” are arranged according to a sonata form of Exposition, Development, 
Recapitulation, and Coda. 
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1797. Priedmore, R. L. Unamuno and Thoreau, pp. 33-44. Unamuno was definitely 
familiar with Thoreau’s writing, as a copy of Walden in his library, annotated in his 
own hand, amply demonstrates. Unamuno marked 41 passages in Walden, mostly in 
the opening chapters, none in the conclusion. Although Thoreau and Unamuno were 
alike in many respects, Unamuno did not find in Walden the support and illustration 
of his own ideas that he sought. Fundamentally the men are quite different in their 
thoughts on nature, solitude, personality, religion, and God. Hence Thoreau did not 
influence Unamuno—indeed, Unamuno makes only one direct reference to Thoreau 
in his work. 


1798. Deakin, Motley F. Daisy Miller, Tradition, and the European Heroine, 
pp. 45-59. Howells, in selecting Daisy Miller for Heroines of Fiction, emphasized her 
importance but saw her as part of an Anglo-Saxon tradition. Instead she is part of 
a European tradition which includes Turgenev’s Marianna and Elena, Cherbuliez’s 
Paule Mere, Sand’s Indiana and Consuelo, and Mme. de Stael’s Corinne and Delphine. 
These heroines represent the impulse to freedom, and Daisy Miller derived her will 
to be free both from them and the American ethos. 


1799. Ray, Paul C. The Anti-Surrealism of Christopher Caudwell, pp. 61-67. The 
English Left of the 30’s attacked surrealism because these leftist writers viewed 
literature as propaganda. Christopher Caudwell was not so simplistic in his attack in 
Illusion and Reality. He, however, denied the connection between the unconscious 
and the conscious. Strangely enough, in his conclusion he seemed to restate the 
fundamental surrealist doctrine of the “objective chance.” 

—E. Nelson James 


DAEDALUS, XCIV:2, Spring 1965. 


1800. Frye, Northrop. Varieties of Literary Utopias, pp. 323-347. An analysis of the 
Utopian impulse in literature from Plato’s Republic through More’s Utopia, Sidney’s 
Arcadia, Swifts Gulliver's Travels, Thoreau’s Walden, and the many late 19ih-century 
utopian satires, to the “Luddite pastoralism” of contemporary protest writers reveals 
that this form of fiction usually can be described as a speculative myth about society. 
The utopian author, moreover, is writing to communicate a personal vision to his 
audience rather than simply to share a fantasy with them. 

—G. R. Wilson, Jr. 


DICKENSIAN, LXIV:354, January 1968. 


1801. Fielding, K. J. Leigh Hunt and Skimpole: Another Remonstrance, pp. 5-9. The 
portrait of Hunt as Skimpole in Bleak House, though toned down, is still recognizable. 
Dickens disapproved of Hunt’s speech, manner, and character, his bohemianism and 
his willingness to accept patronage. He might also have had Thomas Moore in mind 
when compiling the portrait. The figure of Skimpole is one part of Dickens’s attack 
on society in Bleak House. 


1802. Wing, G. D. A Part to Tear a Cat In, pp. 10-19. Ralph Nickleby in Nicholas 
Nickleby is far from being a stereotyped villain. Dickens on occasion gives his evil 
silhouette an extra dimension of pathos and understanding as-for instance in his forlorn 
affection for Kate. His consciousness of his own viciousness and his inability to combat 
it indicate Dickens’s unwillingness to accept a set moral scheme of goodness and 
badness. 
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1803. Levy, H. M., Jr.; and William Ruff. Who Tells the Story of a Queer Client?, 
pp. 19-21. The narrator of The Madman’s Story of a Queer Client is named Bember, 
which means “hoaxer,” and his similarity to Heyling; the avenger in the story, indicates 
that Bember’s tale is autobiographical.’ Pickwick hears the story amidst law clerks just 
after he has come from Dodson and Fogg, and the parallels between the law offices 
in the story and the present chambers, and the prison in the story and that in store 
for Pickwick are clear. Pickwick can imagine what will be happening to him in his 
lawsuit with Mrs. Bardell. 


1804. Calvin, Thomas J. Mr. Vholes of Symond’s Inn, pp. 22-27. In the poetic sym- 
bolism of the Author’s Preface to Bleak House, the quotation about the dyer’s hand 
imbued with what surrounds it anticipates Vholes’s role in the novel. He is an allegor- 
ical representation of the self-centered legal establishment’s inverted morality. He is 
likened to a rapacious, predatory animal or a literal cannibal feeding on Richard and 
other victims, and he is contrasted with John Jarndyce in his relations with Richard. 
Technically his reports on Richard are important to the progress of the narrative 
because Esther’s account is not entirely reliable. 


1805. Major, Gwen. -Into the Shadowy Past, pp. 28-33. [Various churches and yards 
mentioned by Dickens in his character as the Uncommercial Traveller are reported on.] 


1806. Hamilton, Robert. The Creative Eye: Dickens as Essayist, pp. 36-42. Dickens’s 
essays, from Sketches by Boz through The Uncommercial Traveller, place him among 
the greatest masters of the form. Covering an enormous range of subjects, The Uncom- 
mercial Traveller has powerful descriptive passages built up by association of ideas 
and images as well as remarks on the relations of dreams to ourselves which are per- 
ceptive anticipations of modern psychology. Considering al] his essays, Dickens seems 
at his best when describing off-beat places in London. ; 


1807. Barry, James D. Wopsle Once More, pp. 43-47. Wopsle in Great Expectations 
is a parody of Pip himself. The snobbery of Pip and Wopsle 15 a quality that expects 
returns with no particular investment. As Miss Havisham tries to make herself over 
in- Estella and Magwitch in Pip, so Wopsle tries to become Hamlet. The Hamlet 
chapter functions to prepare for Pip’s going to the theater and Wopsle’s telling Pip that 
Compeyson had .followed him. The scenes with Wopsle throughout the course of the 
novel serve to demonstrate Pip’s basic kindness; yet Pip’s adoration of Estella is as 
inappropriate as Wopsle’s playing Hamlet. a. 2 


1808. Harris, Wendell V. “Jo at the Inquest and the Reports of Parliamentary Com- 
missions, pp. 48-49. The particular stylizing of Jo’s testimony at the coroner’s inquest 
in Bleak House did not come from Flaubert, as Humphry House suggested, but from the 
condensed questions and answers of Parliamentary Commission reports. Jo’s answers, 
which reveal the meager furnishings of his mind, would remind readers who had seen 
such reports of the typicalness of his ignorance. 


1809. D’Avanazo, Mario L. Mr. Creakle and His Prison: A Note on Craft and Mean- 
ing, pp. 50-52. Creakle is a reproof of the self-déeceptions of unenlightened and 
tyrannical authority that cause sensible society only trouble and expense. The reappear- 
ance of the sadistic schoolmaster who controls boys with physical force as a prison 
magistrate who controls inmates with a withering sentimental forcefulness shows that 
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the model prison must fail. Creakle represents public institutions which leave only 


scars and hidden resentment in their victims and proves that warmth toward men 
cannot be institutionalized. ” 


1810. Sweeney, Patricia Runk. Mr. Hoe Mr. Thackeray & Mr. Pirrip: The 
Question of Snobbery in GREAT EXPECTATIONS, pp. 55-63. Though the word 
“snob” is not used in this novel, its juxtaposition in David Copperfield with ‘‘ruffians” 
suggests the pre-Thackerayan sense of a “ ‘person of the lower classes . . . with no 
pretensions to rank or gentility’ ” (OED). : Dickens personally had no use for Thackeray’s 
sense of someone with insecure pretensions looking down ‘disdainfully on those below 
him; yet he approved of Pip’s distinction between Miss Havisham’s honest money and 
Magwitch’s dirty money, though it is parasitism which is reprehensible, not the source 
of the money. The tendency to see Pip as snob rather than Dickens is reflected in 
House’s criticism; Johnson shifts ground by making Pip guilty of ingratitude. However, 
ingratitude is not snobbery.. The difference between Thackeray’s and Dickens’s 
approach to snobs is exemplified in Denis Duval in which the physically strong Denis 
cows his opponents, whereas Pip gains self-respect through his means of meeting them. 


» LXIV:355, May 1968. 


1811. Stone, Harry. Dickens Conducts HOUSEHOLD WORDS, pp. 71-85. Dickens 
wrote much criticism of the articles submitted to him. He also edited them rigorously, 
modifying any passage which violated his feelings. on issues important to him and 
ruthlessly condensing material. to prevent its droning or flagging. He felt it was better 
to have vivacity in the style than pedantry. Corrections to proofs purified grammar, 
typography, allusions, and phrasings. His willingness to take.pains even with proofs 
stemmed from his perfectionism and faith in his mastery over his own journal. 


1812. Monod, Sylvére. Dickens at Work on the Text of HARD TIMES, pp. 86-99. In 
editing this novel from three printed texts, corrected proofs, and galley sheets, one 
cannot tell at which stage each word or. phrase came into being. The existing proofs 
are not the earliest set, and Dickens’s handwriting was so peculiar that the compositor 
was frequently defeated, resulting in mishaps in. galleys. In some cases Dickens failed 
either to notice the printer’s mistakes or to turn back to his own Ms. He labored to 
make Stephen Blackpool’s linguistic peculiarities more consistent, made changes in style 
for greater accuracy or variety, and cancelled hints he thought premature or over- 
explicit, or whatever he thought too learned and far-fetched for a popular audience. 
Blackpool’s reference to a promise to someone not to engage in militant action never 
specifies the person because the promise occurred in an. episode cancelled in the proofs. 
The episode, involving Rachel’s recollection of her sister’s maiming in a mill accident, 
was too similar to a current Household -Words article on dangerous machinery to permit 
repetition. 


1813, Dunn, Richard J. The Unnoticed Commercial Traveller, pp. 103-104. Dickens’s 
account (The Uncommercial Traveller, July. 4, 1863) of an emigrating Mormon party’s 
departure for Salt Lake City is substantiated by a report in The Millenial Star, an 
English Mormon Newspaper. Comparison of the Star article with Dickens’s essay 
shows that he worked independently in his presentation of an’ event: which he found 
unexpectedly pleasant. . 


1814. Easson, Angus. Imprisonment for Debt in PICKWICK PAPERS, pp. 105-112. 
The use of a debtor’s prison in The Old Man’s Tale suggests that Dickens had no idea 
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at that point that Pickwick would land in a debtor’s prison. The Tale concerns the 
Marshalsea, though the references do not suggest Dickens’s own bitter associations with 
it. The later Fleet scenes involving Pickwick are a report on the Marshalsea presented 
for satirical purposes through the eyes of an innocent observer. Public interest during 
1835-1837 in the subject of imprisonment for debt produced a Fraser’s Magazine 
article (Aug. 11, 1836) with an account of a doctor’s case similar to that in the Tale. 
The prison scenes presented in Little Dorrit later have no such contemporary urgency. 
Whereas the Fleet in Pickwick is seen merely as a prison requiring reform, the Mar- 
shalsea in Little Dorrit is a part of the rottenness of society. The display of legal 
rigmarole in Pickwick was to be developed later in the attack on Chancery in 
Bleak House. 


, LXIV:356, September 1968. 


1815. Fielding, K. J. and Alec W. Brice. Charles Dickens on “The Exclusion of 
Evidence”—Part I, pp. 131-140. Dickens’s concern about the inadequacy of Church 
National Schools in his Examiner articles in 1848 (see AES, XI:7, Sept. 1968, 2143) is 
reflected in an Examiner report of Dec. 8, 1849, about an abused child whose testimony 
was excluded in court because she did not know the catechism and was therefore held 
unable to swear to the truth. An Examiner report of Jan. 12, 1850, on the cross- 
examination of a sweeper, George Ruby, is the origin in Bleak House of the cross- 
examination of Jo, whose testimony before the Coroner was also excluded. Carlyle’s 
parody of the catechism in “Suerteig’s Pig Philosophy” (Latter-Day Pamphlets, August 
1850) may be responsible for the dominant imagery of darkness and light in Bleak 
House and for the insistence that men even with insufficient education are grasping 
for faith. (To be continued.) 


1816. Reinhold, Heinz. The Stroller’s Tale in PICKWICK, pp. 141-151. The tales in 
Pickwick Papers suited the taste of the contemporary public, especially in its desire for 
limited art forms. It supported the old traditions of literature yet was attracted to new 
earnestness. So the catastrophic effects of alcoholism shown in The Stroller’s Tale 
counterbalanced the main trend of the novel with its pleasure in alcohol. It thus 
avoided -offense to the moral earnestness of religious bodies. In this tale the family 
idyll which forms the subject of the novel is contrasted with a ruined family group. In 
its depiction Dickens anticipates naturalism. 


1817. Carlton, William J. A Note on Capt. Cuttle, pp. 152-156. A certain Captain 
David Mainland, master of merchantman, is probably the original of Captain Edward 
Cuttle in Dombey and Son. According to Thomas Powell, who is not always correct, 
__Dickens-met Mainland in 1842. MacKenzie gives an account (based on Powell's 
statement) of the meeting in his biography of Dickens. 


1818. Penner, Talbot. Dickens: An Early Influence, pp. 157-162. Although Dickens 
himself denied being a police reporter, the court scenes from Oliver Twist and Pickwick 
Papers are similar to the police reports in The Morning Chronicle and The Times 
during December 1833 and January 1834. However, they are also similar to the style 
in John Wight’s Mornings at Bow Street (1824) and its sequel (1827). The January 
1834 newspaper reports [excerpted here] are like the early essays collected in Sketches 
by Boz. An account of the abduction of children for a pick-pocket gang on January 14, 
1834 suggests the Fagin episodes of Oliver Twist. 
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1819. Reid, J. C. Mr, Tringham of Slough, pp. 164-165. Gerald Dunn’s factual 
confirmation supports Aylmer’s deduction that in 1866 Dickens used the name 
Tringham while tenant with Ellen Ternan of a house in High Street, Slough. The 
evidence of Dickens’s pocket diary from Jan. 1866 to June 1867 linked him with the 
tenancy of the house and the name Tringham, but Dunn’s memory of Dickens as 
Tringham and as tenant now establishes this as a fact. 


1820. Slater, Michael. Years Work in Dickens Studies 1967, pp. 178-183. [This 
arnotated bibliography surveys (a) periodical literature including criticism in general 
ard of specific novels, (b) completed doctoral theses, and (c) books on Dickens or 
editions of his works published in 1967.] ` 

—R. E. Wiehe 


DRAMA REVIEW, XHI:1 (T 41) Fall 1968. 


1821. Issac, Dan. Ronald Tavel: Ridiculous Playwright, pp. 106-115. Tavel uses 
the lore of bad films as thematic center for his plays; dominant metaphors are Holly- 
wood films “and a representation of perversion . . . so playful as to be almost innocent.” 
Shower marks the beginning of the theater of the ridiculous. Gorilla Queen presents a 
mythic tradition, which had not been recognized as meaningful, now resurrected and 
transformed by a dense rhetoric. 


» XIII:2 (T 42) Winter 1968 


1822. Trussler, Simon. British Neo-Nationalism, pp. 130-136. The early new-wave 
British dramatists found a vehicle in naturalism for direct social comment. In the mid- 
50’s there was more need for new content, rather than for originality of form. The 
plays of Arden, Wesker, Osborne, and Bolt all contain elements of naturalism. 


1823, Lahr, John. Pinter and Chekhov: The Bond of Naturalism, pp. 127-145. A 
similar concern “for objectivity and clinical analysis” is found in Chekhov and Pinter; 
but Pinter uses naturalistic conventions to chart man’s evolving sense of his boundaries. 
Pinter’s world is smaller, not because of any limitations as craftsman, but because 
modern man lacks faith and fears the dehumanizing forces outside his mind. 

= a — Victor A. Kramer 


ELH, XXVII:1, March 1960. 


1824. Woodhouse, A. S. P. Spenser, Nature and Grace: Mr, Gang’s Mode of Argu- 
ment Reviewed, pp. 1-15. [Reply to Theodor Gang, ELH, XXVI:1, Mar. 1959, 1-22.] 
Gang distorts the distinction made between nature and grace as “an intellectual frame 
of reference”; no attempt was made to construct “one grand antimony,” but rather to 
suggest that this “frame of reference” was used importantly in the “moral allegory” of 
The Faerie Queene. 


1825. Stein, Arnold. Donne and the 1920’s: A Problem in Historical Consciousness, 
pp. 16-29. Historical theory of late 19th and early 20th centuries made the 20’s 
conscious of its own consciousness. The critics saw in Donne a sensibility con- 
fronting human and artistic problems similar to their own: the major theme of “self- 
division” controlled and augmented by the themes of “death, love, sickness, time.” 
Donne’s revival in the 20’s, based in many instances on “historical error,” thus becomes 
a good example of the historical critic’s ability to “predict, or articulate, or focus a 
contemporary cultural need.” 
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1826. Cross, Gustav. Marston, Montaigne, and Moralits: THE DUTCH COUR- 
TEZAN Reconsidered, pp. 30-43. To cali this play obscene and lecherous is to miss 
the point that lechery is its subject. The play is “a morality based on the conflict 
between lust and love .. . in terms of the opposition of Stoic and anti-Stoic. Mon- 
taigne’s Essaies gave Marston his theme.” | 


1827. Hart, Francis R. Boswell and the Romantics: A Chapter in the History of 
Biographical Theory, pp. 44-65. Between 1791 and 1831 the theory of biography was 
changing, and Boswell is at the center of the controversy. The age of hero-worship and 
personae-making can be fully understood only through its biographical theory and the 
pervasive influence of Boswell. “Perhaps Boswell’s chief importance for that period 
was not in his style or in his candor, but rather in his symbolizing of the biographical 
relationship, its epistemological aspects, its prerequisites of viewpoint and decorums 
of tone.” Biography changes during these 40 years from attempts to capture the subject 
literally and scientifically to impressionism in which “tone and manner” are valued as 
“authentic” or true. 


1828. Lauter, Paul. Truth and Nature: Emerson’s Use of Two Complex Words, 
pp. 66-85. A study of “Emersonian semantics” reveals that “in each use of nature or 
truth Emerson means something complex, something of which we cannot know the 
full import until we have studied many occurrences.” Although the full organic mean- 
ing exists in Emerson’s mind, he can give it to us only piecemeal because he is dealing 
with complex actions and responses rather than with “precise meanings.” 


, XXVII:2, June 1960. 


1829. Dallett, Joseph B. Ideas of Sight in THE FAERIE QUEENE, pp. 87-121. The 
style as well as theme of The Faerie Queene “owes much of its coherence to an order- 
ing of visual perceptions.” The narrative is often advanced by the presence of the 
Ideal Spectator, who may also coalesce with a character. Spenser uses visual imagery 
and eyes not only as a narrative device and quick means to describe character, but also 
as a dialectic and metaphoric tool to enrich his allegory. 


1830. Slakey, Roger L. Milton’s Sonnet ON HIS BLINDNESS, pp. 122-130. Most 
explications of this sonnet limit the meaning of “talent” to Milton’s poetic gifts; but this 
raises theological problems in the sestet and breaks the poem in half. The talent is “his 
blindness, his poetic gift, his frustration, and whatever else makes up his . . . present 
life condition. Service is the use of oneself... and, in fact, the use of that condition.” 
“Wait” then would seem to suggest not quietism but a predisposition to serve, a 


_ . _. purgation of self in favor of the will and plan of God. 


1831. Wendt, Allan. The Naked Virtue of Amelia, pp. 131-148. Amelia provides a 
good summary of 18th-century philosophical views. With the social themes and 
Fielding’s own philosophical inconsistencies ignored, the ethical basis of the novel is 
clearly seen. Fielding operates within the paradox of two familiar 18th-century ideas: 
“That suffering in this world is proof of the next, and that God’s providence operates 
for the relief of the suffering here and now.” His final moral position is that “the naked 
beauty of virtue is a necessary but not a sufficient motive to ethically satisfactory 
actions.” ; 


1832. Frazer, Ray. The Origin of the Term “Image,” pp. 149-161. Before the Restora- 
tion, poetic theory was based on rhetoric and used the term “figures” to denote poetic 
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devices. The Restoration and 18th century mistrusted language and its devices and 
abandoned this terminology. The term “image” comes from Hobbes’s sensationalist 
theories and was encouraged by the associationists. The change from ees to 
“images” indicates a switch of emphasis from author to reader.. 


» SAX 1ໂ:3, September 1960. 


1833. Moorman, Charles. Courtly Love in Malory, pp. 163-176. Malory deliberately 
exploits “the paradoxical nature of courtly love in order to define and emphasize one 
of the chief failures of Arthur’s court.” By focusing on the paradox, Malory sharpens 
its tragic effect. In condemning courtly love, he escapes the need for recantation or 
falling back upon the paradox. The changes made from his sources are thus important 
because they bear directly upon the tragic theme of the Morte Darthur. . 


1834. Anderson, Donald K., Jr. Kingship in Ford’s PERKIN WARBECK, pp. 177- 
193. Ford presents an idealized lesson in kingship in the character of Henry VII, with 
Warbeck’s political ineptness as extreme contrast and James IV swinging away from 
high-handedness toward responsible and realistic views from Henry’s example. 


1835, O Hehir, Brendan. Meaning of Swifts DESCRIPTION OF A CITY SHOWER, 
pp. 194-207. Although the overall structure is drawn from a Virgilian georgic, the 
content is “primarily an oblique denunciation of cathartic doom upon the corruption 
of the city.” The traceable allusions “come from a limited range of contexts— 
descriptions of divinely-ordained floods, and the falls of cities.” 


1836. Sonn, Carl Robinson. An Approach to Wordsworth’s Earlier Imagery, pp. 208- 
222. Much modern criticism damages Wordsworth’s imagery by attempting to force it 
into a mold it does not fit. “Inescapably, the critics method must accommodate the 
poet’s apprehension of order.” 


1837. Martz, Louis L. PARADISE REGAINED: The Meditative Combat, pp: 223- 
247. In this work Milton follows the same task he set for himself in Paradise Lost and 
Samson Agonistes: “to. convert the modes of classic poetry into the service and cele- 
bration of Christianity.” He does this in Regained “by converting Virgil’s georgic into 
a channel for religious meditation,” so that the poem belongs both “to the classical mode 
of didactic, instructive poetry, and to the Christian genre of formal meditations on the 
Gospel.” 


, XX VII:4, December 1960. 


1838. Yunck, John A. Religious Elements in Chancers MAN OF LAW’S TALE, 
pp. 249-261. Chaucer carefully reworks the folktale he found in Trivet’s Anglo-Norman 
Chronicle, omitting Constance’s evangelical aggressiveness. and her cleverness. The 
passivity he gives her reinforces his theme of divine providence. While Constance. is 
considerably humanized, she remains a vessel, “subordinate to Chaucer’s homiletic and 
devotional aims.” The Tale then becomes a “romantic homily on the virtues of com- 
plete submission to divine providence, worked out against the harshest vicissitudes 
which folktale could provide.” 


1839. Wasson, John. MEASURE FOR MEASURE: A Play of Incontinence, pp. 262- 
275. Several problems disappear if this play is read from the viewpoint of Aristotelian 
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ethics. Angelo and Claudio represent the two types of incontinent man. The incon- 
tinent man, Aristotle believes, might commit unjust. acts, but because he retains 
principle he is not an unjust man; he needs no other punishment than to be put in his 
place with original equity restored. “118: 15 also.in keeping with two cardinal principles 
of Aristotelian justice: impartiality and equity. There need be no retributive “eye for 
an eye,” but rather simple restoration, as is seen in the conclusion of this problem- 
comedy. 


1840. Quinn, Dennis. Donne’s Christian Eloquence, pp. 276-297. “Donne’s sermons 
embody the traditional Augustine conception of Christian eloquence and its connection 
to the Bible.” His use of biblical metaphors, the variance of his style from text to text, 
his imitation of the biblical action, and his goal of speaking to the soul through memory 
rather than through the reason all connect him to the rhetoric of Augustine. 


1841. Paulson, Ronald. Swift, Stella, and Permanence, pp. 298-314. The personal 
image in Swift’s poetry begins as a typically Augustan persona and moves toward “the 
autonomy of a symbol. The persona itself presupposes a generalizing or conventional- 
izing of the individual, and in time the satirist becomes Everyman.” Swift’s tendency 
toward self-dramatization and his dissatisfaction with a single persona connect him 
with the Romantics and a masking poet like Yeats. 


1842. Stein, William Bysshe. Melville’s Comedy of Faith, pp. 315-333. The frame 
story The Piazza is more than autobiographical; like the Grail quests, it focuses on the 
“failure to pass certain crucial tests of self-knowledge.” The hero’s problem here is his 
“lack of a firm conviction of external spiritual authority” in the face of contingent evil. 
The surface cynicism of all the stories in Piazza Tales may be seen “as a mode of 
deliberate irony.” 


1843. Berthoff, Warner. “Certain Phenomenal Men”: The Example of BILLY BUDD, 
pp. 334-351. Although most critics see. Billy Budd as some kind of allegory, its real 
logic and cogency reside in Melville’s attempt to “define and denominate certain 
phenomenal men.” His theme would then seem to be “the motions of magnanimity 
under the most agonizing worldly duress.” Melville’s subject is “not universal truth but 
certain specific and contingent examples of being and behavior’—here two forms of 
magnanimity in Billy and Vere, each of which becomes self-realized by recognizing the 
other. 


1844. Hutchens, Eleanor N. The Identification of Irony, pp. 352-363. “The basic 
concept of irony as the sport of bringing about a conclusion by indicating its opposite 
is implicit in the widely accepted modern extensions of usage. If it be kept firmly in 
mind, as a criterion and a mooring point, the term “irony” may not escape into useless- 
ness.” [Bulk of the essay concerns the historical evolution of various meanings of the 
term. .] 

—Jack Null 


ESQUIRE, LXXI:4, April 1969. - 

1845. Romm, Ethel Grodzins. **** Is No Longer a Dirty Word, pp. 135, 137, 202, 
208-211. As legal decisions increasingly find the printing and saying in public of 
certain four-letter words not actionable. editors are cautiously reappraising their 
policies on printing these alleged obscenities: some use asterisks in place of letters, and 
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others substitute a euphemism, but, like the lexicographers, avoid the six “hard-core” 
ones. Their use by students in demonstrations and in the underground press shows 
their continued power to shock older people; perhaps, however, as the younger genera- 
tion becomes the older generation, these words will again become standard English, as 
they were in the 16th century. 

—John S. Phillipson 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, XIII:64, March 1969. 


1846. Lahr, John. The Language of Silence, pp. 53-55, 82-90. The inflation, com- 
mercialization, and technical uses of language have resulted in art’s instinctive turning 
toward silence. The strategy for silence “is not a flirtation with nihilism but an aesthetic 
attempt to revive the senses, numbed by noise and flaccid speech.” Beckett, Joyce, 
Kafka, and Pinter are among the artists who understand the necessity to reestablish 
the purity and possibilities of silence as communication. 


, 3011: 65, April 1969. 


1847. Lahr, John. The End of the Underground, pp. 45-48, 82-84. In the 60’s Under- 
ground art has become popular. Television, publishers, and foundations have not only 
made the once-alienated Underground available to the mass culture, but have even 
made the Underground a lucrative proposition, with the result that the Underground 
arts are in danger of being absorbed into the commercial and materialistic structure 
which they, by definition, must abhor. “The Underground, having been drawn into the 
game of slap-and-tickle with society, has teased itself into the inevitable seduction.” 


| XITI:66, May 1969. 


1848. Lahr, John. The Open Theater: Beyond the Absurd, pp. 63-68. Jean-Claude 
van Itallie’s play, The Serpent, as produced by Joseph Chaikin’s Open Theater group 
approaches and confronts the condition of myth. The story of the Kennedy assassina- 
tion takes its place within the archetype of the murder of Abel by Cain as the play 
explores the boundaries of perception. Although the Absurd is acknowledged, the 
“Open Theater opts for action, not resignation, a life force instead of a death wish.” 

—Donna Gerstenberger 


HOLIDAY, XXITI:2, February 1958. 
1849. Fadiman, Clifton. Party of One—My Un-Favorite Classics, p. 9-13. Litera- 


ture is a mode which enlightens one’s own experience, and the learning process demands 
an accurate understanding of what one rejects as well as what one accepts. 


, XXIII:3, March 1958. 


1850. Fadiman, Clifton. Party of One—The Sad Story of the American Writer, First- 
rate Second-class Citizen, p. 11-15. The writer’s social status in America vacillates 
between utterly hazardous to slightly precarious. However, America’s obsession for 
mass literacy seems to retain the writer as an indispensable factor no matter which 
position he occupies on the social scale. j 


, XXITI:5, May 1958. 


1851. Weidman, Jerome. Party of One—The Lure of Reading, pp. 8-11, 14-17. Not 
all readers are Readers. A Reader is caught in the grip of a constant passion which 
completely absorbs him. | 
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, XXIV:1, July 1958. 


1852. 2 J acques. Party of One—The Detective Story, p. 6. The formerly intrigu- 
ing detective story has degenerated into a boring genre which fails to thrill or hold the 
reader in suspense. 


> XXIV:6, December 1958, 


1853, Fadiman, Clifton. Party of One—The Art of Random Reading, p. 8. Occa- 
sionally aimless reading is commendable. Reading for no definable reason rests the 
intellect by avoiding the usual reading goals of improvement, instruction, and retention. 


, XXV:4, April 1959. 


1854. ກ Clifton. Party of One—Children’ 5 ກກ ນ. 11. In his children’s 
book The Wind in the Willows, Grahame managed to inculcate his deepest sentiments 
about the meaning of his own existence. Dr. Seuss [Theodore Geisel] on the other hand, 
is not the least bit confessional in his writings—he is professional. 


, XXVI:1, July 1959. 


1855, Menen, Aubrey.. Party of One—The Myth of English Literature, pp. 8, 11, 
12-14. The greater part of English literature, though vastly discussed, remains vastly 
unread. .It is high time we admitted that the reason for its being unread is that it is 
vastly unreadable. The Ga reputations of, many writers, like Scott and Shelley, are 
undeserved.. 


, XXVI:3, September 1959, 


1856, Fadiman, Clifton. Party of One, pp. 8, 10-12 [This essay is a reply to Aubrey 
Menen (Holiday, XXVI:1; July 1959, see abstract above).] The often “drear deserts” 
of English literature are the province of the dedicated votary, not of an ironist, such as 
Mr. Menen. The real villain of English literature in education is an American society 
which gives high prestige “to Gunsmoke and its equivalents and low prestige to 
Chaucer,” not the Brahmins and phonies whom Mr.: Menen has so divertingly attacked. 
Students’ taste for reading is destroyed by poor choice of materjal by high school and 
college teachers. English literature is not a “subject,” like plane geometry; it can and 
should be taught as if it were “a concentrated mode of sensing what it means to be a 
human being.” 2. 


, XXVi:4, ‘October 1959, 


1857. Kazin, Alfred. ‘Writing: The Voice of the City, p. 88. New York is so big, 
changeable and difficult to grasp that Walt Whitman could not capture all of its 
ethos in Leaves of Grass even in 1855. New York literature is always recognizably 
New York literature, for it is always pervaded with the certain note of lightness or 
conservatism necessary for such a broad subject. 


, XXVI:6, December 1959. 


1858. Weidman, Jerome. Good Reading—Gulliver’s Travels, p. 155. Swift aided the 
insurrection by the Tories in order to promote the downfall of the Whigs, for his 
writing greatly, influenced British public opinion; but his great fame came after the 
fall of the Tories when he published his thinly veiled autobiographical commentary on 
his anguished journey through life, Gulliver's Travels. 
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, XXVII:3, March 1960. 


1859, Steegmuller, Francis. House of LITTLE WOMEN, 158. The Alcott’s 
Orchard House has been made famous by Alcott’s novel, which derived much of its 
content from actual happenings at the home i in Concord, Massachusetts. i 


> XXVH:S, May 1960. 


1860. Siecomuller Francis. Washington Irving’ s "ະ 7 ຖ. 120. Jivina S pone 
“Sunnyside,” 20 miles from New York, reflects the enn of Irving Bima, the 
first real etay master of ae folk legend.. | 


s XXVIK6, June 1960. 


1861. Steegmuller, Francis. Longfellow Lived ‘Here, p. 72. Originally called ‘the 
Craigie House, Longfellow’s home in Cambridge, Massachusetts, where he composed 
the poems which made him famous, is now known. officially as the Longfellow House. 

_-—Janie Lorraine Temple 


HUMANITIES ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, XVI:I, າ 1965. 


1862. Smith, Marion B. Shakespeare and Polarity. of Love, pp. 7-18. Sexual jove is 
dramatically presented as a balance between -extremes of excess and defect. Polarities 
are set in the brothel and the nunnery, and, since. each denies: the dualities of the 
human condition, each must be mitigated “if the order of temporal human nature is 
to be restored in resolving the conflict of the play.” For social and political themes 
Shakespeare used “vertical frames of reference,” such as the chain of being and the 
ladder of degree. But in dramatizing love (where he Tepresents . human values rather 
than building moral hierarchies out of them) his “conceptual structure is less often 
Platonic than it is Aristotelian . . . its ideal not at the top but at the center. A 


1863. Hargreaves, H. A. The Birth of Mrs. Behn, pp. 19-20: The accepted 2 and 
date of Mrs. Behn’s birth—not very securely established by: Edmund ` Gosse (from a 
reference by Lady Winchelsea and a baptismal entry supplied by the vicar of Wye) 
and Montague Summers (who had‘ the parish register checked ‘and had the names 
corrected)—is untenable. The child in question is in the burial’ register two days’ after 
baptism. 


1864. Hare, Carl. ' Creativity and Commitment in the ue British Theatre, 
pp. 21-28. “The problem of . . , withdrawal from social commitment” has been central 
to the work of the young dramatists who emerged in London in the mid-50’s. Osborne 
and Wesker are “intensely concerned with the reform of the: social system ‘and ‘the 
assertion of the individual,” Osborne through: his” ‘character presentation ‘(his heroes 
often being his mouthpieces), and Wesker through his emphasis où a restrictive environ- 
ment that generally defeats those trying to get out. Arden and ‘Pinter are concerned 
“with exposing the bases of human relationship”; for ‘them, commitment 15 ‘a problem 
because of the tensions and fears that it can generate, | > eS 


1865. McCaughey, G. S. The Mocking Bird and the Tomcat: an Examination of Ford 
Madox Ford’s THE GOOD SOLDIER, pp. 49-58, The form holding the apparently 
disjointed narrative together is “the comic movement of, revelation,” leading the p 
down a moral ladder from Edward to Leonora to the ever-shifting Dowell, who is ‘ 

key to the whole story, a dishonest, suspect narrator whose every statement can be 
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ironic in terms of the next.” If Edward is a tomcat sexually, Dowell is certainly a 
mocking bird, able to imitate Edward but comically unable to do more.” 


1866. Mandel, E. W. A Lack of Ghosts: Canadian Poets and Poetry, pp. 59-67. The 
search for a distinctively native poetry has led to a mistaken emphasis on description 


of environment and a sensitivity about derivations and influences. But the sociology 
is coming to be replaced by an inner geography. The image of “the lonely voyager 
- through the wilderness” is the symbol of a culture’s quest for itself: “our past isn’t 
really empty; rather it has been marked by a visionary collapse. . . What we have lost 
as a consequence, the sense of who and what we are, it has become the burden and 
task of the poet, the modern poet, to rediscover.” 


1867. Campbell, A. P. Chaucer’s “Retraction”: Who Retracted What?, pp. 75-87. 
The convention Chaucer uses at the end of his tales is “the formula [of] the oral tale, 
which ended with a compliment or prayer.” The prayer of the parson is not surprising. 
But added to it is the dramatic interplay between the severe, puritan-like parson and 
“the pilgrim Chaucer, wide-eyed and simple.” This pilgrim-narrator, “a perfect foil 
for Chaucer’s sly wit . . . rises to final grandeur. . . . Ringing the parson's bell, [he] 
proceeds to denounce all fables—all works of the imagination—found in Chaucer's 
writings to date... . While not detracting from the sermon [the poet] places it within 
the context of optimistic humanity.” 


, XVI:2, Fall 1965. 


1868. Grosskurth, Phyllis. Victorian Autobiography: the Very Private Public Voice, 
pp. 5-16. The persistent popularity of memoirs throughout the Victorian period is a 
probable reflection of contemporary ethics, providing in this way models for emulation. 
The novel’s growing respectability occasions “the rise of the confessional autobio- 
graphical semi-fictional form.” Canons of privacy were maintained; but publicly New- 
man, Mill, Spencer, and Ruskin “speak in full assurance that they deserve and occupy 
an eminent position in society.” While the Victorians were highly sensitive to the 
unsettling changes about them, “those who belonged to [this age] were aware that it 
had an ethos very much its own.” 


1869. Bowers, F. Arthur Hugh Clough: Recent Revaluations, pp. 17-25. “Even in 
serious criticism there has always been a preoccupation with Clough’s life at the 
expense of his work.” Two approaches to reconsideration of his standing are: “the 
modernity of technique and twentieth-century relevance of Clough’s poetry” and the 
“reconsidering of Clough’s philosophical, religious, and social ideas in an attempt to 
expunge the popular picture of him as an uncommitted ditherer.” His work is now 
looked at for its “colloquiality,” use of “interior monologue” and “breadth 01 psycho- 
logical range.” “As a poet he belongs to the line of wit in his preference for aes 
and logical argument and in his fidelity to intellect and experience.” 


1870. LeMire, E. D. Irony in EREWHON, pp. 27-36. Erewhon is not “normal 
reformative satire. [Its] motive force comes from a certain moral and intellectual 
curiosity, a desire to pursue experience beyond all normal bounds... . As a structural 
principle, moreover, irony . . . dictates an intellectually circular and morally ambiguous 
conclusion.” The use of the “ordinary man” as an explorer into a world which is 
“simply an ironic counterpart of the real world” allows not only for reversals of. all 
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values but also for the scrutiny of the process by which they are built up. “The 
reader... is part of the nature veing reflected as well as a curious onlooker.” 


1871. Legris, Maurice. Stricture and Allegory i in ບກ IDYLLS OF THE KING, 
pp. 37-44. “Two of the most important points about [the poem] are its events structure 
and its allegorical structure.” “The progression of the Idylls of the King from Intro- 
duction through Climax to Conclusion leaves no doubt... of the dramatic ...a 
definite building up of suspense intimately linked with the ever more າ eas 
role of Sin.” 


1872. Noon, William T. Bard of the າກ Cosmopolis, pp. 45-51. Although 
Joyce poses special problems for the Catholic conscience, it is essential that every 
student of modern letters read Joyce’s work. Both inside and outside his fiction, he 
continuously recounts his spiritual autobiography, and though he did not remain in the 
Catholic faith, he did go on hinting that there was an ultimate reality beyond the reality 
we know. His writing deserves attention, for Joyce “not only gets at the heart of Dublin 
but at the heart as well of that larger earthly city where our own lives are transacted.” 





> XVII:1, Spring 1966. 


1873. MacIntyre, Jean. Spenser’s Herculean Heroes, pp. 5-12. “One of Spenser’s 
characteristic devices to bind the Faerie Queene together is to create connections 
between his allegorical persons through a common source in mythology.” In Books V 
and VI, the books of justice and courtesy, Hercules stands behind Artegall, Calidore, 
Prince Arthur, and Colin Clout. His presence is as “a moral, not a dramatic precedent.” 
Three basic criteria identify his presence in the background: use of a- Herculean adven- 
ture, comparison with Hercules, and a character’s connection with mythological per- 
sons identified with Hercules or whose allegorical meanings overlap those of Hercules. 
The use of Hercules as a binding force in the background enables Spenser to “express 
in symbol the essential identity al justice and courtesy while mane their. practical 
difference in romance.” 


1874, Stobie, Margaret. Walter Shandy: Generative Grammarian, pp. 13-19. Although 
Sterne’s intention in the matter of the Tristapoedia might have been to parody “then 
current educational theories” and the grammatical theories of Obadiah Walker in 
particular, the whole discussion in the Shandy household concerning the Tristapoedia 
“takes on greater dimensions than the limited objective of a parody” of Walker. What 
actually emerges from that discussion is a comprehensive foreshadowing of the modern 
generative theory of grammar, including the use of specific terms now at the very core 
of Transformational theory. 


1875. Bishop, R. J. Sir Thomas More: the Duty of a Christian, pp. 21-32. More’s 
letters and prose works offer an answer to the problem of why he chose to die and 
demonstrate his enormous symbolic meaning. “His whole way of life was so based on 
the assumption that there is a rational order in the world working for righteousness that 
to have made: the slightest concession must have undermined his philosophy com- 
pletely. . . . More sacrificed himself in the hope that his death would jar his contem- 
poraries into an awareness of their peril . . . the wars and wholesale repudiation of 
Christian charity which must inevitably follow from the ‘Policies of Henry and the 
other European princes.” 


1876. MacKenzie, M. L. Ballad Collectors in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 33-45. 
Bishop Percy’s Reliques were a response to the growing “cult of the primitive which 
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had spread to both philosophy and gardening [and] extended to literature.” The recent 
publication of Shenstone’s Miscellany, 1759-1763 reveals to what a large extent Percy 
took over revisions and amendments from his unacknowledged collaborator. 


1877. Thomas, Clara. Anna Jameson and Nineteenth Century Taste, pp. 53-61. “Her 
achievement in the field of art criticism was massive, and though its effect.on popular 
taste was ultimately dubious, there is no doubt that she familiarized thousands of her 
readers ... with the works of Italian art as [did] no one else writing in her day and 
for her audience... a great and growing reading public of women whose predilections 
increasingly dominated popular letters as their influence dominated popular taste.” 
[Includes a descriptive account of Jameson’s books and biography.] 


> AVII:2, Autumn 1966. 


1878. Downer. Alan S. Mr. Congreve Comes to Judgment, pp. 5-12. [This is an 
account of three revivals of Congreve in the mid-19th century: Macready’s version of 
Love for Love at Drury Lane in 1842, Webster’s and Planché’s The Way of the World 
at the Haymarket in 1842, and Wallack’s Love for Love in New York in 1852. -The 
bowdlerizations of the productions and the newspaper reviews, objecting both to the 
changes and to tie grossness of the plays, are described.] 


1879. Maud, Ralph. The Plain Tale. of HEART OF DARKNESS, pp. 13-17. By 

releasing” the story of Kurtz from “the romantic double-talk with which Marlow 
nee his phantom,” the moral point of Kurtz’s career in the Congo becomes ines- 
capably. insistent. “If Kurtz’s acts had been radically different from those of the other 
agents, his judgment would have been merely a condemnation of his peculiarities. This 
cannot be Conrad’s intention. The horror is the whole dark system of Hopenas; 
exploitation masquerading as the spread of enlightenment.” 


1880. Ingram, R. W. Marston, Old or New Elizabethan, pp. 19-26. Marston’ S odem 
qualities have been noticed recently: “his absurdism, his insistence upon reminding 
the audience that they are watching a stage performance, his parodistic intent.” With 
necessary qualifications—that this “modernism” not be mistakenly read into- the past 
nor be used 10. cover up Marston’s imperfect subordination of poet and satirist to the 
dramatist—such a perspective has value: “more may be learned if this new interest 


causes us to examine more closely what he did in terms of the early ae 
theater.” 


1881. Gatlin, Colonel Jesse C., Jr. Of Time and Character in THE SOUND AND THE 
FURY, p.p. 27-35. Two opposed senses of time-——psychological or durative and con- 
ceptual or spatial— are demonstrated in the four major point-of-view characters in the 
novel. Benjy is “Faulkner’s demonstration of both perceptive purity and the practical 
penalty of living in a realm of duration alone.” Quentin “finds time an enigma.” He 
is “a creature of percepts caught in a web of concepts” which “are inadequate to his 
needs,” Jason’s time concept makes him a mechanical man living a mechanical life in 
a world of mechanical [clock] time.” Dilsey is the balance -between these “extreme 
time-worlds of pure duration and pure linearity.” Faulkner’s vision of perceived time 
imparts to duration “a cyclic motion, blending and merging it with the world of nature 
and the seasons ... The freedom resulting . . . is more nearly the freedom of insight 
than the freedom of efficient action . . . it mirrors a world of tragedy, not a world of 
progress.” , 
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ance, and Matrimony, through finally [in Prospero’s Epilogue] indulgence and prayers 
for one who cannot help himself. 
- 0. H. Rudzik 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, LXVI:3, February 13, 1969. 


1902. Lyas, Colin A. The Semantic Definition of Literature, pp. 81-95. Beardsley’ S 
assertion “that literature is well defined as discourse with important implicit meaning” 
cannot be supported logically, as a detailed exploration of the possible applications of 
the statement reveals. Rather, literature is identified by the presence of “a certain 
range of qualities,” which are independent of the presence of multiple meanings. 

—G. R. Wilson, Jr. 


KIPLING JOURNAL, XXXV:168, December 1968. 


1903. News and Notes/Mrs. Vansuythen, And Others, pp. 2-3. Elsie B. Adams in 
No Exit: An Explication of Kipling’s A WAYSIDE COMEDY (ELT, XI:3, 1968), 
sees the story as written in the mode of Sartre’s Huis-clos, presenting an allegory of 
Paradise, the Flood, the Day of Judgment, and Resurrection. Allegorizing seems 
allowed by Kipling’s words: “I worked .. . in overlaid tints and textures, which 
might . ... reveal themselves according to the shifting light of sex... and experience.” 


1904, Is Kipling ‘Eng, Lit’? p. 3. American critics have accepted Kipling as a major 
writer, but not the English, despite his inclusion in J. I. M. Stewart’s Eight Modern 
Writers (Oxford). Americans find his politics as “unimportant as those of Milton,” 
and his works are coming out of copyright, to be included in such anthologies as 
The English Short Story in Transition 1880-1920 and English Poetry in Transition 
1889-1920 (Pegasus, New York). Victorian Studies gives him full coverage, but not the 
English The Year’s Work in English Studies. 


1905. For Kipling Collectors, pp. 4-5. Book-sellers’ catalogue entries [here reprinted] 
are evidence that rare Kipling editions bring prices as high as those for any great 
author, up to £110. 


1906. Carrington, C. E. A Note on “Mrs, Vansuythen,” pp. 7-8. An early draft of 
At the Pits Mouth, located in the Kipling Mss in the Berg Collection at the New York 
Public Library, contains hints of the thematic material in four of Kipling’s other stories: 
The Dream of Duncan Parrenness (1884), The Hill of Wlusion (1887), A Wayside 
Comedy (1888), and Mrs. Bathurst (1904). All four, as well as the final version of 
At the Pit’s Mouth (1888), are stories of illicit love with the women remaining innocent.. 
It would be of interest to see whether these stories give progressively more mature 
treatment to the theme of illicit love and whether they have dream elements like The 
Army of a Dream and, possibly, They. 


1907. Horsmonden School Budget, pp. 8-12. [This is a description of The Budget, 
Nos. 13 and 14, 1898, magazine of Horsmonden School, with a Kipling letter and 
related material. The letter is printed.] 
- —John Lindberg 


LIBRARY, 5th Series, XXII:4, December 1968. 


1908. Oakeshott, Walter. Sir Walter Raleigh’s Library, pp. 285-327. One section Pa a. 
commonplace book once in the Phillipps Library (Ms 6339) consists of a list, in- 
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irreconcilable opposites; and although the moral absoluteness of good is unimpaired 
and unquestioned, the human experience . . . and the literary expression of it [are] 
ambivalent.” 


1887. Sellers, W. H. Spender and Vienna, pp. 59-68. The two Vienna poems provide 
a revealing index of Spender’s development as a poet. The early poem (1934) suffers 
from private references, a puzzling shifting point of view, and, through a tendency to 
overburden it, the damaging fault of thematic confusions. Returning to Vienna 1947 
has narrowed down to the individual. “The often crude unevenness of 1934 has been 
replaced by a delicately flexible free verse subtly patterned to mirror a sincere and 
sensitive mind’s search for self-understanding . . . an elegiac statement of personal 
and political failure.” 


1888. Wolper, Roy S. The Temper of THE COUNTRY WIFE, pp. 69-74. The play’s 
age and form first imprisoned it in the stigma of the Restoration period, and now make 
it “a victim of categories” through the application to it of the different terms for 
comedy—manners, wit, humors, intrigue, and satire. Once the easy and confining 
labels are rejected, “the light of The Country Wife, notwithstanding its microcosm, 
shines beyond the battlegrounds and illuminates a gray world where people live, where 
the mode chosen, however attractive, is also unattractive, where one neither wins nor 
loses.” 


1889, Gardner, Philip. “Meaning” in the Poetry of William Empson, pp. 75-86. 
In criticism of Empson the poetry is considered as justification of his critical methods, 
as an influence, good or bad, on the poetry of the 50’s, or as a tone and style. Exegesis 
is missing from all three approaches. Four main difficulties help to account for this: 
Empson’s famous “ambiguity,” his extreme compression, his familiar use of scientific 
terminology, and his use of recondite references from mythology and literature. There 
is a need to consider “what Empson’s poems are about before we canonize or excom- 
municate him.” : 


1890. Friedrich, Gerhard. The Melville Equation: His Truths of Fact and Fiction, 
pp. 87-95. The “importance of Melville's personality as medium and agent between the 
facts of life and their extension to fiction” sets up a “Melville equation: he probed and 
interpreted the world of facts as a bewildering fiction, and then employed fiction to 
body forth the disturbing implications of those facts.” His symbolizing habit was 
pervasive. With it he “stressed the precariousness as well as the vital importance of 
seeking to discover truth, since facts and fictions are equally liable to disastrous 
misinterpretations.” 


» XVII:2, Fall 1967. 


1891. Aggeler, Geoffrey. Irony and Honour in Jacobean Tragedy, pp. 8-19. “In the 
plays of Webster, Fletcher, Middleton, and their contemporaries [the] artistic equation 
of honour with reputation and some of the concomitant moral values are treated with 
devastating irony.” An analysis of Valentinian, The White Devil, and Women Beware 
Women shows how “their bitter irony illuminates the moral confusion of those whose 
honour is strictly a thing external.” Such “moralistic satire within tragedy”—an ironical 
treatment found in Oth., Marston’s Sophonisba, Chapman’s Bussy plays, and many 
others—is “a reflection of the extraordinary popular interest in ethical questions,” 
demonstrated in “conscience” treatises and sermons, and in “the enormous demand for 
the moral treatises of classical writers.” 
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1892, Quereshi, A. H. The Waste Land Motif in Tennyson, pp. 20-30. For Tennyson, 
“natural phenomena become the vehicle for the interpretation of the inner landscape. 
of man. The waste land image seems invariably linked with the emotional desolation or 
spiritual emptiness of Tennyson’s characters . . . In its simpler form it served as a 
metaphor for emotional barrenness and as a background for heroic action and mystical 
exaltation. In its more complex forms it provided a framework and a scaffolding for 
Tennysonian dialectic of reality versus ideality. Gradually it broadened out into a 
comprehensive metaphor for a world in moral and spiritual decay and of a macro- 
cosmic universe of futility.” 


1893. Huang, Roderick. William Blake’s THE TYGER: a Re-Interpretation, pp. 31-35. 
To place this poem in its proper context of the Songs of Experience which is in turn 
part of the yet larger poem of the Songs of Innocence and Experience (1794) is to 
recognize that the subject of the poem is not primarily the tiger but man. “The tiger 
is an object or aspect of the fallen world of nature. And the perceiver is also of the 
fallen world; what he sees is merely a reflection of his own self. The tiger is then the 
image of man, and man is somewhat startled and frightened by the reflection (both 
in terms of the image that he sees and in terms of his thought or realization).” 


1894, Ledbetter, Kenneth. The Journey of John Dos Passos, pp. 36-48. The political 
and artistic enigma of Dos Passos’s move from the Left Bank to the Far Right is 
resolved by the consistency of his anarchism. “For almost fifty years he has 
embraced whatever movement or idea seemed to him at the time most respoasive to 
individual freedom.” In a dozen novels he has captured the “elemental process of 
quest, estrangement, and dislocation,” man’s being “forced to create the very apparatus 
by which that identity [sought in the institution] is inevitably destroyed.” But only in. 
U.S.A, did he achieve “a form capable of the almost unlimited extension that his theme 
required . . , the contradictions contained in a social ee intent on n destroyi ing the 
ideals upon which it rested.” 


1895. Hargreaves, H. A. An Essentially Tragic TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, 
pp. 49-60. “The play is actually shaped to provide continual illumination of Troilus’s 
ideas and actions, against a background of real, immediate, and sordid expediency. 
He is the prime vehicle for Shakespeare’s themes, and typically the minor characters 
provide variations of those themes.” He remains pitiful rather than great, “for all his. 
compelling potential,” because of his lack of “that terrible self-knowledge of Hamlet, 
the isolated knowledge of errant mortality that gradually eee into an acknowl- 
edgement of the whole human predicament.” 


1896. Howard, Irene. The Folk Origins of THE LAND OF COKAYGNE, pp. 72-79. 
The burlesque and poor man’s Utopia of this early 14th-century poem “develop around 
an ancient and universal symbol which draws into itself centuries of folk tradition.” 
The symbolic tree of abundance has analogues with extant fragments of old Greek 
comedy where its ritual origins are clearly evident. Hittite, Syrian, and Greek celebra- 
tions of renewal through the erection of an evergreen symbolically laden with food 
underlie the later Carnival and Feast of Fools. The Cokaygne folk motifs add yet 
another comic element to the literary parody, fabliau humor and anti-clerical satire— 
and this added element “is comedy in its very oldest sense.” 


1897. Haworth, Helen E. The Redemption of Cynthia, pp. 80-91. Cynthia in Keats’s. 
Endymion 15 “a distinct and relatively unified character.” She parallels her lover's 
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romantic. colorings -of its unexplored assumptions.” While the “positivistic” element 
of Marxism is now seen as “hopelessly dated and stuck in the rigid formulations of the 
mid-nineteenth century,” [its] “Romantic content [of the Promethean dynamic of 
‘salvific violence’] has been less amenable to analysts.” Recognizing the force of the 
style is the means of overcoming it. , 


1920. Panichas, George A. “Epicurus’ Owne Sone,” pp. 85-91 [rev.-art., Michael 
Holroyd, Lytton Strachey: A Critical Biography, Volume I: The Unknown Years. 
(1880-1910), Volume II: The Years of Achievement (1910-1932), New York, 1968]. 
Holroyd’s massive biographical study has been attacked by Strachey’s friends and 
detractors. Of the latter, Leavis is like a Stoic sage contending that the Epicurean 
“Strachey outlook, by its unwholesomeness, damaged irreparably the cultural vitality 
of English life, especially in the years following the Great War.” Leonard Woolf's 
objection that the comic element is absent in the portrayal of Strachey misses “the tragic 
dimension” captured in Holroyd’s biography. “Ultimately [it] communicates an over- 
arching sadness and pathos [and] the tone of this sadness evinces an inner paralysis, 
a sterility, an incompletion.” 

—O. H. Rudzik 


MODERN DRAMA, XI:2, September 1968. 


1921. Jeffrey, David K. Genet and Gelber: Studies in Addiction, pp. 151-156. 
Genet’s The Balcony and Gelber’s The Connection make similar use of the play within 
a play. The device is employed in both cases “to pit authentic, unspontaneous charac- 
ters,” whose lives are dominated by various rituals, against those characters “who are 
authentic because they are spontaneous, because they improvise rebellion from ritual, 
and who are moral because they rebel against the world of inauthenticity.” 


1922. Johnson, Albert E. The Birth of Dion Boucicault, pp. 157-163. Two issues 
concerning the birth of the Irish-American playwright Dion Boucicault have remained 
unresolved: the precise date of his birth and the question of his legitimacy. A newly 
discovered record of a case brought before the House of Lords by Dr. Dionysius 
Lardner, who was petitioning to have his marriage dissolved, contains a statement by 
Boucicault’s mother, which gives his birthdate as December 27, 1820. The question of 
his legitimacy, however, remains unsettled. Although there is strong evidence of the 
mother’s adultery, she was still living with her husband at the presumed time of the 
child’s conception. Thus it is possible that he was legitimate. 


1923. Bates, Barclay W. The Lost Past m DEATH OF A SALESMAN, pp. 164-172. 
On one of its levels, Death of a Salesman is “about the triumph of the present over 
the past.” Willy Loman, born during the period of transition from a frontier society 
to an industrial one, is unable to find a “suitable identity.” As a salesman he is out- 
wardly part of the modern commercial civilization, but inwardly he clings to the past. 
“He is the archetypal cherisher of the pastoral world, the pre-industrial revolution 
artisan, the ham-handed outlaw frontiersman, and the dutiful patriarchal male intent 
upon transmitting complex legacies from his forbears to his progeny.” It is modern 
civilization, which cannot “tolerate these anachronisms, that truly destroys him.” 


1924. Hinchliffe, Arnold P. Mr. Pinter’s Belinda, pp. 173-179. Pinter’s work from 
The Reom to The Caretaker was focused primarily on “people living pretty much 
alone.” Since The Caretaker, however, his plays have taken several new directions: 
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1882. Seaman, R. G. The Rhetorical Pattern of Mock-Heroic Satire, pp. 37-41. “The 
best way to define [this pattern] is to view it as the middle portion of a spectrum which 
extends from a form of comedy” where high and low are juxtaposed without any satiric 
point “at one end to a novelistic form”. where everything is considered equal, at least 
potentially “at the other. Each end of the spectrum contains implicit moral assump- 
tions” hierarchical and militant, democratic.and sentimental respectively; “in mock- 
heroic satire we move from one sét of values to the other, and movement itself is what 
characterizes the genre.” The reader experiencing the rhetorical effect is made “aware 
of the ironic contrasts that the presentation of different perspectives creates. His 
capacity for judgment has been exercized.. . . and he can turn from the work to 
reality with renewed moral flexibility.” L. 


ວ XVHII:1, Spring 1967. | 

1883. Watson, Sheila. Swift and Ovid: The Development of Metasatire, pp. 5-13. 
“Swift, using Ovid as he does [thematically and structurally for his metaphors and 
fables], becomes inevitably a satirist of the satirist.. This sort of satire we can call 
metasatire and point to Swift's fullest realization of. the. mode in Gullivers Travels. 
Ovidian transformation for satiric purposes is itself satirically transformed in the 
person of Gulliver . . . by way of the Spectator’s papers ‘on the pleasures of the 
imagination.’” The first three books are Addisonian, Virgilian, Homeric and Ovidian 
respectively. “In Book IV Swift, with his eye on what the Spectator has to say about his 
countryman Milton, transforms Milton’s epic into the expulsion of an ມ) 
satiric Gulliver from the society of the Houynhnms.” | 





1884. McCaughey, G. S. Shakespeare Today: Two Talks for Radio, pp. 14-21. Part 
One: “So What's New with Shakespeare.” The “plethora of. criticism” may have 
“occasionally buried the works criticized so thoroughly that” we have totally lost sight 
of “certain obvious questions, not so much new as unanswered.” The acclaim for the 
heroism of H.V, for example, may have “drowned out some of the interesting ambi- 
guities intended by Shakespeare .. . [so that] the epic vision of ideal kingship is con- 
fined primarily to the utterances of the chorus and simply not supported by the actual 
‘occurrences in the play.” Part Two: “So What’s So Funny About Shakespeare?” 
Defining comedy is difficult; “that which makes us laugh” seems the common denom- 
inator. To achieve such an effect Shakespeare suddenly ae together two ເເ) 
different worlds, and the result is incongruity and laughter.. : 


1885. Morgan, Gerald, Harlequin Faustus: Marlowe's Comedy of Hell, pp. 22-34. 
“With perfect control of the comic theme , , .. comic in the ambiguous. Elizabethan 
sense , [Marlowe]; like a: caustic Virgil, leads poor Faustus through tormenting 
circles of “unreason, and reserves for us the role of fiends attending the infernal 
theatre . . . those of us, that is, who are not quite solipsized by the bombast of topless 
towers and melting heavens, verbal-analogues of Hieronymus Bosch. Marlowe offers 
us the Theatre of ae Absurd or ee ‘Theatre of cy as if to voyeurs under 
constraint.” . 


1886. Svendson, Kester. PARADISE LOST as າກກ pp. 35-42. “[Its] inner 
structure . . . is a system of alternatives marked by the external divisions into twelve 
books, and by dozens of parallels, antitheses, and -recurrences among the episodes; the 
symbols, and interactions of metaphor.” The effect of all these is to assert good and 
evil as moral alternatives—‘“the form . . . `. takes its. identity from-its moral environment.” 
“The mysterious reconcilement of good and evil is presented as the aesthetically logical 
conclusion to a sequence of actions. Adam, universal man, balances before apparently 
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Ralegh's hand, of 515 books, many of which relate to his work on The History of the 
` World (1614). [The list is printed here, along with identifications of most items.] 
(Illustrated) 


1909. Tanselle, G. Thomas. The Use of Type Damage as Evidence in Bibliographical 
Description, pp. 328-351. A report on type damage constitutes an important section 
of a bibliographical description, for type damage can be used in compositor analysis, 
printer identification, and classification of issues and impressions. The exact selection 
of details to be included in any given instance cannot be prescribed in advance; the 
only basis for making an intelligent selection is the most thorough knowledge possible 
of the characteristics of the known copies. A practical routine for discovering and 
recording type damage can be worked out, and the procedure has four stages: “the 
multiple collation of copies on the Hinman Collator; the preparation of a collation 
record for use in checking other copies; the examination of many (if not all) of the 
existing copies; and the reporting of the resulting data in a descriptive bibliography.” 


1910. Vieira, Mildred E. An Unrecorded Reissue of Fanshawe’s Translation of the 
LUSIADS (1664), pp. 352-356. The sheets of the 1955 edition were reissued with a new 
title page by Humphrey Moseley’s widow in 1664; several of the variant readings found 
in the unique copy are errors corrected in the extant copies of the first issue. 
(Tllustrated) 


(7, Thomas Tanselle 


LOCK HAVEN REVIEW, No. 10, 1968. 


1911. Robbins, Rossell Hope. January’s Caress, pp. 3-6. In Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale, 
“wombe” has the common medieval meaning “pudenda.” 


1912. Nieman, Lawrence J. The Justness of Milton’s Heaven, pp. 7-16. In Books 
M-Y of Paradise Lost Milton gives the metaphysical and ethical question of divine 
justice a concentrated discussion by presenting the points of view of the Son, Satan, 
Adam, Raphael, and Abdiel on the subject of God’s right to rule. The Son trusts 
justice in sacrificing himself to preserve God's hierachy, and Satan admits God created 
him and the duty to love is a yoke only perversity would find galling. Before Raphael 
Tepeats to him the rationale of jus naturae, Adam has explained to Eve their duty of 
gratitude. Abdiel is amazed at Satan’s defying his natural moral superior. 


1913, Macey, Samuel L. The Persona in A MODEST PROPOSAL, pp. 17-24. Writ- 
ing in an age of objective taste, Swift created personae to be seen in the round. The 
persona of A Modest Proposal satirizes projectors and ourselves, and serves indirectly 
to recommend Swift’s real proposals. Though easily seen as a monster of consistent 
rationality, the persona deals with mass extermination and cannibalism, which are 
still features of our civilization. The satire, consisting in the recommendation of savage 
practices on humane grounds, achieves an indirection that allows Swift to present a list 
of positive practices disguised as what the persona dismisses for impracticality. Thus 
the reader is caught between his rejection of both the persona’s approved and dis- 
approved practices. I 


1914. Scott, Ken. Le Fanu’s THE ROOM IN THE DRAGON VOLANT, pp. 25-32. 
Point of view and imagery are used in this work to achieve a skillful structure. Told 
in the first person of a fantastic amorist blind to the deceit of his criminal lady, the 
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story suggests tragedy rather than the joy he expects by keeping the lady masked. 
Horrific incident is foreshadowed by the words of the ballad, “Death and Love,” -and 
all scenes of the lady are clustered with images of gold, serpents, and decay, as well 
as guilty eroticism. | 


1915. Whitford, Kathryn. “On a Field, Sable, the Letter ‘A,’ Gules,” pp. 33-38. In 
Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter, Hester returns to Boston because of her continuing 
love for Dimmesdale. Perhaps Hawthorne, using the implicit Puritan belief in bodily 
resurrection, has the townspeople bury them together so they will be united at the 
Judgment and Hester can force an unequivocal commitment from her lover. Whether 
or not this is true, Hester never repents. She assumes the A in order to protect her 
lover from a possible death penalty, and resumes it on her return as the price of being 
allowed to live in Boston, where she is drawn by her love for Dimmesdale. 


1916. Campbell, Felicia Florine. A Princedom By The Sea, pp. 39-46. Parallels 
between Nabokov’s Lolita and certain of Poe's works suggest an influence. Most of 
the first five chapters are a prose parody of Annabel Lee. Humbert’s emotional 
identification with his childhood Annabel is like that of the poem’s hero for his 
Annabel, and infuses his infatuation with Lolita. Humbert is like a Pos hero—a 
neuraesthenic scholar with an interest in abnormal psychology. The novel uses a 
“cryptogrammic paper chase,” as Poe uses codes. Lolita contrasts with Ligeia spiritually, 
mentally, and physically to supply an anti-hero with an anti-heroine. 

—John Lindberg 


MODERN AGE, XII:4, Fall 1968. 


1917. Russell, Francis. The Outermost Man: Henry Beston 1889-1968, pp. 402-405. 
[This is a memorial tribute to the author of the “Outermost House, the record of the 
year he spent in 1926 in a two-room shack on the Great Beach of Cape Cod, [which] 
is a minor American classic.”] “The comparison, though inexact [Beston’s existence was 
far harsher and more risk-laden], is inevitably with Thoreau . . . beside his mild- 
mannered pond.” “His style, or rather his manner—for it was not a conscious gesture— 
went back to the metaphysicals, above all to Sir Thomas Browne.” 


1918. Friedman, Melvin J. Joyce the Jansenist, pp. 406-408 [rev.-art., Darcy O’Brien, 
The Conscience of James Joyce, Princeton, 1968]. The main subject of this book is 
Joyce’s “moral conscience.” O’Brien examines Joyce’s Catholicism “in quite a new 
light,” placing Joyce in “a ‘Jansenist’ line which extends from St. Augustine through 
Pascal.” “Joyce’s Irish Catholic discomfort with sex—which at first caused him to 
depict its sordidness with genuine revulsion and then, upon mature reflection, caused 
him to depict its absurdity through ‘comic reversal’ [is] part of the literary malaise... 
which made possible the work of such Catholic writers as Flannery O'Connor, Sean 
O’Faolain, and perhaps even Francois Mauriac.” 


> XIII:1, Winter 1968-69, 


1919. Tonsor, Stephen J. Poetry and Revolution, pp. 7-18. “The activism implicit in 
the rhetoric of revolution and the poetry of violence had its roots in Promethean style 
rather than in contemplative categories. Like the parent romanticism from which it 
derived, Marxism was Vitalistic and irrational in its orientations. . . . Under these 
circumstances it is entirely correct to view the Communist Manifesto as a piece of high 
political poetry which derives its force both from its powerful rhetoric and the 
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growth and change to maturity, like him gradually rejecting the visionary world and 
redeeming herself “through submission to human weakness and suffering.” The poet’s 
“narrative skill is not commensurate with his theme” and his conception of Endymion’s 
quest and its goal in Cynthia are imperfectly realized. But the goddess is important, 
both as a symbol of the relationship between human beings and spiritual reality and 
as an active and developing immortal being finding bliss only through suffering and 
renunciation. i i 


, XIX:1, Winter 1968. 


1898. Spalding, Alex. LORD JIM: The Result of Reading Light Holiday Literature, 
pp. 14-22. Three critical approaches to the novel—to see Jim as “noble,” or as 
“ridiculous,” or as bewildering—prove the difficulties of “tagging” Jim.- He is 
“blurred and refracted . . . through the involved narrator technique . . . [the] two 
lenses or windows” of Marlow and Stein. “Yet, if we are not fooled by [their] senti- 
‘mentality . . . he dies, true to his imagination, as the hero of a boy’s book ... as a 
- failure to himself and as a failure to the people who depend upon him, although he 
cannot see it.” “It is a grim reminder that peoples from the East and West, or all 
peoples, must meet on deeper and more human levels . , . than that of master-slave, 
teacher-pupil, and administrator-administered.” 


1899. Thorne, W. B. “Things Newborn”: a Study of the Rebirth Motif in THE 
WINTER’S TALE, pp. 34-43. “The play is undeniably religious in nature, but it is not 
so Christian as many believe, for it is rich in mythical symbols and pagan formalism.” 
“The structural polarity of the plot seems the result of the functional use of winter- 
summer imagery to support the rebirth motif, and the simple plot division is punctuated 
by a tempest, death, and shipwreck.” “The multiple oppositions making up the thematic 
structure of the action are eventually restored to harmony with nature, after a necessary 
plunge into disorder and chaos. Death is no more banished from Sicilia than it is 
_ from tbe ark in Navarre; it is merely seen in its rightful place in the continuum of 
human existence.” 


1900. McNamara, Eugene. The Absurd Style in Contemporary American Literature, 
pp. 44-49. The development of the “absurd” from the mid- and late 50’s, in Heller's 
Catch 22 and Pynchon’s The Crying of Lot 49 is of style and language rather than of 
the author’s or reader’s metaphysical convictions. Character is thinned, plot becomes 
arbitrary and an artifice, and the language is full of “lexical distortions, meaningless 
puns . . . deliberately misplaced particulars, and juxtaposed incongruous details.” - 
“There is a.. . limit in any style’s elasticity, beyond which it becomes a parody of 
itself . . . reaching that point where it is becoming hieratic, fixed, and open to 
burlesque.” | 


1901. Devereux, E. J. Sacramental Imagery in THE TEMPEST, pp. 50-62. “The 
basic Christian doctrine of the expiatory sacrifice, the Passion, as the restoration of 
right order must have been in Shakespeare’s mind, particularly in the Baptism image 
[in the last plays]. A specifically Catholic form of the doctrine, extending the Passion 
through seven Sacraments affecting all stages of human life, seems to have been used 
in this play to create a dramatic structure of sacramental imagery, developing out of 
the theme of the play, the reintegration of a society. . . . In its actions the play has 
run through a few hours; in its theme it has brought about reintegration; in its imagery 
it has run from Baptism, with which spiritual life begins, through Communion, Pen- 
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very difficult artistic problems. He is a fabulist who writes of the isolation myth and 
is intent upon a mora]. The homosexuality in this novel is not its subject. It deals 
with problems of love: the destructiveness of unnatural love and the difficulty of and 
necessity for the quest for love.. 


, CCV:13, October 23, 1967. 


1950, Samuels, Charles T. The Novel, USA: Mailerrhea, pp. 405-406 [rev.-art., 
Norman Mailer, Why Are We in Vietnam?] Critics whose beliefs are flattered by 
Mailer’s latest novel have in turn flattered the author instead of treating the book with 
the contempt it deserves. Mailer confuses personal and sexual obsessions and politics. 


, CCV:19, December 4, 1967. 


1951. Meyer, June. Spokesmen for the Blacks, pp. 597-599. Black people, speaking 
and writing for themselves, are not heard. Whites write in the first person of black 
life, and the books are reviewed by whites who talk of the “authenticity” of the fiction. 
A black viewpoint must be a faked one to be acceptable to the white critic. 


, CCVL:13, March 25, 1968. 


1952, The National Book Awards, pp. 413-414. Robert Bly, in his speech accepting the 
award for his The Light Around the Body, spoke vehemently for American poets 
opposed to the Vietnam war. In September 1967, because of his opposition to govern- 
ment policies, Bly refused a $5,000 grant offered to his Sixties Press by the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities. Through his own poetry, his press, and his 
magazine, The Sixties, he has had considerable influence on American poetry. 





» CCVI:15, April 8, 1968. 


1953. Charles, Gerda. Our Literary Anglo-Jewish Cousins, pp. 477-478. Unlike 
American Jewish writers, Anglo-Jewish writers have made little literary use of the 
Jewish experience. ` 


, CCVI:18, April 29, 1968. 


1954, Brossard, Chandler. The Ritual of Originality, pp. 575-576. The ritual of 
alienation, with author and publisher collaborating in the pretense, concentrates on a 
mere illusion of originality that leaves the participant in a comfortable, unchanged lack 
of originality. The pseudo-language of the ritual allows the real self (if any) of the 
author to remain unengaged, and the necessary antagonist in such novels is nothing 
more significant than “environmental boredom’’—lack of discipline masquerades as 
powerful imagination. 


, CCVHI::5, August 26, 1968. 


1955. Mayberry, George. Huckleberry Finn Enriched, pp. 154-157. There are more 
than 20 paperback editions of Twain’s Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, several with 
editorial “enrichment”; they range from excellent to shoddy. 


, CCVU:8, September 16, 1968, 


1956. Kissick, Gary. Plath: A Terrible Perfection, pp. 245-247. The cold vision of 
perfection prohibited hope and ensured despair in Plath’s poems. She found the terrors 
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early scientific romances, with their warnings to mankind, show a cosmic pessimism 
and anticipate such grim anti-utopias as OrwelPs 1984. The apparent optimism of the 
later idea-novels was followed, in Wells’s last books, by a return to the early pessimism. 
He was never able to reconcile his conflicting roles of artist and public educator. 


» CCIWI:10, October 3, 1966. 


1931. Smith, Carol H. Eliot as Playwright, pp. 325-328. Eliot’s plays do not conform 
to the expectations of today’s drama. His concern with poetic drama is related to his 
choice of belief in a supernatural order which gives meaning to the apparent disorder 
of nature and man. In all his plays, he made use of the pattern of death and resur- 
_ rection, and through the process of abstraction natural in poetic drama, he worked for 
his ideal of harmonious unity. In both tragedy and comedy, and even in farce, he 
dealt with religious and philosophical themes, juxtaposing contemporary elements and 
Greek dramatic myths. His last play, The Elder Statesman, based on Sophocles’s 
Oedipus at Colonus, appears to have been intended as a final dramatic statement. 


, CCHLI:14, October 31, 1966. 


1932. Gass, William H. A True Lie-Minded Man, pp. 453-454. It is shocking and 
supremely significant that stories, with all they contain, are made of words, which, 
unlike the materials of non-literary arts, come to the artist worn, used, and often 
shabby. If he is a true lie-minded man, the story-teller does not imitate nature, but our 
way of telling about what interests us. He does not record a stream of consciousness. 
Good literature captures the consciousness of the reader and gives him a new self of 
intense sensibility. 


, CCIH:16, November 14, 1966. 


1933. Zweig, Paul. The American Outsider, pp. 517-519. In England and America 
respectable poetry has been that dealing with the pleasures of rhetoric. As the influence 
of the New Criticism wanes, many American poets are turning to the other kind of 
poetry, that which is powered by the pleasures of discovery—the sort of low-brow 
poetry that Whitman and Crane wrote. Robert Bly is involved in the change with his 
Sixties Press and his magazine The Sixties (formerly The Fifties). 


|, CCHI:21, December 19, 1966. 


1934, Williams, Raymond. Affluence After Anger, pp. 676-677. The writers of the 
English cultural generation of the 1950’s are still writing, but the cultural phenomenon 
seems to have ended. In England, the 50’s were characterized by an educational and 
a “general cultural expansion through new media.” The cultural expansion has been so 
commercialized that the sense of a distinctly cultural movement has disappeared, even 
though the writers of the 50’s and the objects of their common anger remain. 


|, CCIV:6, February 6, 1967, 


1935. Poss, Stanley. To the Woolf House, pp. 187-188. [Leonard Woolf, interviewed 
in his garden, expresses the hope that the fourth volume of his memoirs will soon be 
available.] 


|, CCIV:8, February 20, 1967. 


1936. Harnack, Curtis. Week of the Angry Artist , , ,, pp 245-248. Poets protesting 
the Vietnam War (in events titled “The Angry Arts,” New York, January 29-February 
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5, 1967) rejected the separation of art and politics. Major objects of the participants’ 
hostility were the New Criticism, Henry James, and the Old Left. 


, CCIV:10, March 6, 1967. 


1937. Howe, Florence. A Talk with Doris Lessing, pp. 311-313. [Interview] Lessing 
considers The Golden Notebook a failure because readers have reacted to it emotionally 
instead of seeing it as a detached treatment of ideas. She likes the book, however, 
because it is truthful about the complexity of life. 


, CCIV:17, April 24, 1967. 


1938. Simpson, Louis. Dead Horses and Live Issues, pp. 520-522. Poets have aban-- 
doned writing the kind of poems demanded by the New Criticism. The new poets, 
whose models are Pound and Williams, agree about what they dislike, and there is a 
movement toward the irrational. The poets reacting to the war in Vietnam are 
probably becoming political in ways more significant than the mere writing of 
“political” poetry. We shall be getting much bad poetry (of easily predictable varieties) 
along with the good—the imitators of Williams are not likely to write as well as 
Williams; they are characterized by flatness, dullness, and lack of imagination. 


1939. Bly, Robert. On Political Poetry, pp. 522-524. The personal, rather than the 
political poem, has always been a characteristic of American literature. Yeats and 
Neruda have written the greatest political poetry of this century; Whitman and Moody 
wrote true political poetry; and younger poets are beginning to write political poetry, 
pcetry which demands an imaginative leap beyond the poet’s ego. 


1940. Koch, Stephen. Performance Without a Net, pp. 524-526. Now engaged in 
asking “What is art?” are three avant-garde schools: “City Lights” (apocalyptic, 
presided over by Lawrence Ferlinghetti), “The New York School” (indebted to sur- 
realism), and “Olson-Duncan-Creeley.” Duncan, more considerable than Olson or 
Creeley, is carried by religious temperament into religious language that neither the 
poem’s content nor the secular age will support. Kenneth Koch is the master wit of 
the New York School. 


, CCTV:19, May 8, 1967. 


1941. Sklar, Robert. Tolkien & Hesse: Top of the Pops, pp. 598-601. Young people 
have found in Tolkien and Hesse visions of life consonant with the visions of con- 
temporary youth. The new vogue is a pleasant change from Salinger’s The Catcher 
in the Rye and Golding’s Lord of the Flies, in which young people found an expression 
of hopelessness and helplessness. Tolkien’s other-worldliness is not his major signifi- 
cance for the young; his appeal is rather in his portrayal of self-forgetful courage and 
fortitude. In the popular works of Hesse, the search for the self leads not only inward 
but also outward into full involvement in life. 


» CCTV:23, June 5, 1967. 


1942. Werth, Alexander. Literary Bay of Pigs, pp. 710-711. Since CIA subsidy of 
the magazine Encounter (through the Congress for Cultural Freedom) had been rumored 
for years, it is puzzling that edifors and contributors, including Stephen Spender (one 
of the co-editors), could have been completely ignorant of the CIA’s connection with 
the magazine. Did they not even suspect anything? Also, if the CIA did not use 
Encounter for propaganda or intelligence services, what did the money buy? 
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on the latest bard. He has the humor, bawdiness, and dark power of Dunbar, along 
with Henryson’s tenderness and narrative skill; he wrote a hundred peerless lyrics and 
was a superb craftsman. 


1967. Wall, Stephen. The Qualities of Forster, p. 87 [rev.-art., Lawrence Brunder, 
E. M. Forster: A Critical Study, London, 1968]. Critics have declined to accept 
Forster’s modest evaluation of his own talent. Brunder has the sense of the author 
as a character in his books and sees his personal conduct and continual supervision of 
his stories as the main factor in his currency. The appeal for the reader’s collusion 
which Brunder notes is a bit easy, but is reassuring to many people, and in consequence, 
the reader’s sympathy is retained. His candor allows moral seriousness without earnest- 
ness, and he can swerve into play and irresponsibility because we trust him. Since 
Forster has taken personal relationships as the supreme reality it is odd that critics 
should neglect the relationship of readers to him as the novelist. 


1968. Byatt, A. S. The Victorian Balancing Act, pp. 111-112 [rev.-art., Raymond 
Chapman, The Victorian Debate: English Literature and Society, 1832-1901]. Chap- 
man’s orthodox view of a good writer as one who observes social evils and aesthetic 
nastiness and fights them, causes him to castigate Lytton Strachey. But, though we 
object to Strachey’s flippant Gibbonian sniping and mockery, the literary sociologist’s 
distant objectivity, utilitarian assessment, and moral judgment are stylistically more 
depersonalizing than Strachey’s irresponsibility. Strachey ignored the area of relation- 
ship between self and society, especially the Victorian fear of the beast in man which 
utilized the intensity of dreams and symbols to explore the desire for and fear -of 
beasts. In their works we see that the child’s safe nonsense is next to a modern adult’s 
unsafe absurdity. Chapman’s aesthetic primitivism sees these Victorian escapes from 
reason as precursors of Waste Land values. Rather they are a precarious balancing of 
reason and unreason. 


, July 26, 1968. 


1969, Olives and After, p. 143. Durrell offends the literary orthodoxy of the 50’s 
and rigorous critical opinion generally. His fiction shows a lazy reliance on the use 
of place to do the work of thought—Méediterranean properties are used as an instant 
guarantee of existential simplicity. It is the work of the tale-teller with bits and pieces, 
jokes and reflections harnessed to magus figures. His characters are protected from 
criticism by their own exoticism and the linguistic talents of their puppet master. His 
poetry is the surest ground for a defense of his reputation. It has sweetness with 
strength and a lyric toughness in the jaws of sentimentality. 





, September 13, 1968. 


1970. Flanagan, G. Orwell, Revolutionary, p. 319 (letter). Orwell was a revolutionary, 
an early Che Guevara, who objected to Moscow Communism because he was more 
interested in Moscow than Communism. He attacked the Communist party from the 
left. | 


, September 20, 1968. 


1971. Jones, D. A. N. Orwell, Revolutionary, p. 349 (letter). In Homage to Catalonia, 
Orwell said that he joined the Spanish Civil War “ “as the defence of civilization 
against a maniacal outbreak’ ” and “ ‘did not realize there were serious differences 
between political parties.’” Though it cannot be proved, it is thought that Orwell was 
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(1) characters tend to be part of society, (2) “the battle for domination now center[s] 
obviously on sex,” and (3) woman'`s nature is explored. 


1925, Mikhail, E. H. Self-Revelation in AN IDEAL HUSBAND, pp. 180-136. Writ- 
ten just before Wilde suffered public disgrace, this play represents “one of the most 
open ‘confessions’ of his soul.” In Sir Robert Chiltern’s fear of impending scandal, 
for instance, Wilde projects his own dark forebodings; and in the character of Lord 
Goring——a genuinely kind man who 15 a worshipper of youth, a philosopher disguised 
by “an amused superficiality,” and a shocking wit—-Wilde creates what amounts to a 
self-portrait. The play moreover contains a number of his favorite ideas: among them 
are his distaste for politics, his dislike of journalism, and his distrust of religion. 


1926. Oberg, Arthur K. THE COCKTAIL PARTY and the Musion of Autonomy, 
pp. 187-194. Eliot’s effort in The Cocktail Party to achieve a language that is self- 
sufficient is “both useful and necessary in his implicit equation of action with behavior.” 
The ever-present danger, however, is that the words will become so complete in them- 
selves that the characters will deteriorate into little more than voices. And indeed the 
play does give such an impression of self-sufficiency. But there is more appearance 
than truth in the impression. After all, “so adequate a speech—approaching the 
condition of music, silence, or mime—belongs to an art purer than the drama of human 
character in which The Cocktail Party is forced to deal.” 


1977. Haskell, John D., Jr., and Robert G. Shedd. Modern Drama: A Selective 
Bibliography of Works Published in English in 1967, pp. 195-213. [Lists by country 
works on individual dramatists and includes studies of a general nature.] 

- —J. H. Natterstad 


MUSIC & LETTERS, XLVIX:2, April 1968. 


1928. Davies, Laurence. Stravinsky as Litterateur, pp. 135-144. In the entire history 
of Western music there have been only a few composers who really excelled at the art 
of writing—-Schumann, Berlioz, Wagner, Chabrier, Stravinsky. Of these, only Stra- 
vinsky shows a calculating ambition to be remembered in and through his writings. 
His Conversations with Igor Stravinsky (Doubleday, 1959), in collaboration with 
Robert Craft (along with the much earlier Chroniques de ma vie) “not only survey 
the 20th-century musical scene with unprecedented richness and depth but also furnish 
a series of highly projective psychological documents, the likes of which we are 
unable to set against the personality of any previous composer.” 

| | —Sandra M. Dicks 


NATION, CCII:16, April 18, 1966. 


1929, Yglesias, Jose. Writers Confer: Good Show at the Paramount, pp. 460-462. At 
the International Writers Conference (March 1966) sponsored by Long Island Univer- 
sity, the writers from Eastern nations were the exponents of social commitment, the 
Americans were the most political, and the English and Continental Europeans were 
most inclined to define literature as an aesthetic concern of which the social implica- 
tions are by-products. 


, CCHI:7, September 12, 1966. 


1930. Costa, Richard Hauer. Wells and the Cosmic Despair, pp. 222-224. Wells's 
science fiction has become a mythology, and critical interest in him is reviving. His 
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of the modern world in her own mind, not in current events, and the universe of her 
vision was a machine creating and destroying with assembly-line precision and efficiency.. 


|, CCVIN:3, January 20, 1969. 


-1957. Hughes, Catherine. Where Are the Playwrights? pp. 90-93. Whatever may be 
good about the “New Theatre,” it has reduced the playwright to the mere outliner of 
the play (or extravaganza), which is then created by the director and actors. When 
the newness palls, the New Theatre may be left with writers who have never dealt 
seriously with words and ideas or constructed more than a framework for a play. 


» CCVIN:4, January 27, 1969. 


1958. Hajek, Igor. Morning Coffee with Sillitoe, pp. 122-124. [In this interview 
Sillitoe agrees with those who consider The Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner 
his most important story. He believes young people of today could be understood 
through a study of their work in industry. He thinks the writer cannot avoid politics, 
but that his politics should be in his writing, that journalism distorts life, that the best 
way for the writer to speak up is to write a book, that a writer is never safe, and that 
it is sometimes helpful to refrain from looking ahead.] 


» CCVHI:17, April 28, 1969. 


1959. Sutherland, John. William Blake and Nonviolence, pp. 542-544. Blake’s dilemma 
is still with us—he felt profound sympathy with the ideals of the American and French 
revolutions, but showed in his poetry from the first that he feared the corruption of 
ideals by violence. With the increasing ruthlessness of the French Revolution, Blake 
became convinced of the uselessness of all violent revolution and of the betrayal of 
humanity in violent ideas. His early hope for progress through expansion of conscious- 
ness became more complex, and his later poetry expressed hope for mutual kindness 
and forgiveness (developed in sacrifice of the selfish ego) and reconciliation of con- 
flicting aspects of the psyche. 

—T. O. Mallory 


NEW ORLEANS REVIEW, 1:1, Fall 1968. 


1960. Aldridge, John. Contemporary Fiction and Mass Culture, pp. 4-9. Although 
the social novels of the late 40’s and early 50’s appeared to herald a post-war renais- 
sance of the form in American fiction, the old educative sociological novel of Lewis, 
Steinbeck, and Farrell was dead. A powerful, surrealistic anti-novel of Black Humor, 
a self-burlesque, a parody of the form arose, exemplified in the work of Heller’s 
Catch-22 and Southern’s Candy. These introspective, self-critical novels reveal the 
modern novelists’ difficulty in perceiving and portraying coherent, meaningful social 
experience in an alienated, anarchical society. Yet their ardent skepticism and satiric 
iconoclasm may genuinely penetrate to the true social realities behind the mass media 
illusions presently masquerading as and even molding American society. | 

—Erich F. Radtke 


NEW STATESMAN, May 24, 1968. 


1961. Lucie-Smith, Edward. Ovid, Where Are You? p. 691. We need a new Ovid 
because myths were never more alive than now. The personages in James Bond movies, 
Durrell’s Tane, Kubrick’s movie 2001, and Tolkien’s Hobbit all provide a surrogate for 
ourselves, and the common reader looks for a gestalt of archetypes rather than charac- 
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ters. Ginsberg displays in: his poetry the essentially Dionysiac irrationality of myths, 
and the California culture represented in Tom Wolfe’s picture of car customizers is a 
whole society given to fantasy. 


, June 14, 1968. 


1962. Pritchett, V. S. Gissing: Our Only Russian, pp. 795-796. Gissing, whose self- 
pity went masquerading as rational detachment, was ultimately paralyzed by contra- 
dictions. In The New Grub Street, he sees the writer’s world as a microcosm of English 
society in the 80' and 90’s; society as a whole is the market, and literature itself is a 
parcel of goods. Thus the writer must either enter the commercial enterprise or assume 
the role of outcast aristocrat or poète maudit. Gissing, an exile in England and a 
foreigner to the English social tradition, owes much to Turgenev’s picture of the 
political traits of Bazorov or Dostoevsky’s conviction of a spiritual crisis in society. 


1963. Hoggart, Richard. The Voices of Lawrence, pp. 796-797. Our interest is in 
writers with tones expressive of psychological and cultural tensions close to our own. 
Orwell and Lawrence, whose lives and writings were inseparable, each hammered out 
a personal tone of voice. Orwell’s tone shows him to be more vulnerable, whereas 
Lawrence. was exceptionally honest about himself even if he had composed his face 
before going into print. Though his tones were somewhat confused, and he occasionally 
reverted to uncertainty almost until his death, the truer ones were consistent in the 
20's. Lawrence was most effective when his “prophetic” note was disciplined but not 
stifled. 


1964, Larkin, Philip. The Apollo Bit, pp. 798-799, 800 frev.-art., Letters of Rupert 
Brooke, ed. by Geoffrey Keynes, London, 1968. Brooke’s letters may be divided into 
four chronological sections: 1904-1909, his school days until his departure for Cam- 
bridge; 1909-1912, from Cambridge to the collapse of his relations with Katherine Cox, 
reflected in his repeated use of the adjectives “clean” and “dirty” 1913, his stay in 
Samoa; and in 1914-1915 when his mind embraces the War and his ideas have new 
ageressiveness, signified by his phrase “swimmers into cleanness leaping,” which indi- 
cates his need for action and contempt for the life he had known. Far from being 
Apollo, as his supporters have contended, he was a vigorous, practical, self-interested 
character whose short life was continued approximately to the point of knowing this 
about himself. : 


ງ July 5, 1968. 


1965. Raymond, John. The Child from Kirriemuir, p. 22. It is the absence of intel- 
lect in Barrie’s plays, rather than their datedness or period sentimentality, that is 
killing. The wraith-like Mary Rose, acclaimed for its hidden meanings, is mere box- 
office Scottish mist. If much of his outward success was pure luck, however, his 
private life and character are more interesting mysteries than anything he wrote. 


, July 19, 1968, 


1966. Brown, George Mackay. Burns Without the Supper, pp. 84-85. The Burns 
legend of a man untutored and unlettered, who mostly wrote of love but made small 
success of poetry, and of a farmer who died of drink is not true. He was a protean 
figure in which all Scotsmen see themselves. Nineteenth-century industrial Scotland, 
remembering nostalgically its wealth of ballads and songs, lavished excessive feeling 
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1943. Cronin, Sean. MacDiarmid: Highland Red, pp. 728-730. Hugh MacDiarmid 
(Christopher Murray Grieve), in a recital in New York in May, showed himse]f a major 
poet as well as a spokesman for Scottish nationalism, Marxist internationalism, thé 
revival of Scots as a literary language, and the creation of a contemporary Scottish 
national literature. 


—, CCIV:26, June 26, 1967. 


1944, Costa, Richard Hauer. The Lowry/Aiken Symbiosis, pp. 823-826. Lowry’s 
present image is to a great extent his own creation through his Under the Volcano. 
The confusion of author and persona derives from the subjective aesthetic that Lowry. 
learned from or shared with his psychological-literary father, Conrad Aiken. Lowry’s 
use of Aiken’s work approached plagiarism, and Aiken and Lowry exploited each other 
in fiction in a symbiosis that could be called mutual parasitism—Under the Volcano 
proves the efficacy of the symbiosis. 


|, CCV:5, August 28, 1967, 


1943. O'Connor, Harriet. Listening to Frank O’Connor, pp. 150-151. In his studies 
of the Irish past O’Connor was searching for the pattern that included him as well as 
the people he wrote about. He wrote his short stories “in a sort of dream,” he said 
and created his characters through his memory of voices and words. Hence, characters 
originally American became, in the stories, Irish people whose speech he knew 
completely. 


1946. Mercier, Vivian. Swift Conviviality, pp. 151-153. Nearly 80 delegates assembled 
in Dublin in April 1967 for the Swift Tercentenary Symposium. The papers read 
there, with other Swift studies, are to be published in the fall under the title Jonathan 
Swift: A Dublin Tercentenary Tribute. The publication involves the combined efforts. 
of Dolmen Press, Oxford University Press, and Dufour Editions. 


1947. Humphries, Rolfe. Tall-Tale Americana, pp. 153-157. Alfred Henry Lewis 
(1859-1914) wrote a number of interesting and idiosyncratic biographies. His best- 
known writings were the short stories of Wolfville, Arizona, narrated by the Old Cattle- 
man. In these stories he created a town, people, and language with some epic 
dimensions. A selection of the Wolfville chronicles should be reissued, and the voice 
of the Old Cattleman should be sound-recorded before his kind of speech is beyond 
recovery. 


|, CCV:9, September 25, 1967. 


1948. Sklar, Robert. The New Novel, USA: Thomas Pynchon, pp. 227-280. Pynchon. 
is the only emergent fiction writer of the generation of American writers under 30. 
His novel Y, is more than an exceptionally intelligent example of the black-humor 
genre, and his second novel, The Crying of Lot 49, makes clearer what V. is. He 
is concerned with the use use of factual content, science and technology, dualisms, and 
the intrusion of another world into this one. He exemplifies the “greater philosophical 
and metaphysical sophistication” that the stories of Jorge Luis Borges indicate may 
be a major characteristic of future fiction. | 


» CCV:11, October 9, 1967. 


1949. Morris, Robert K. James Purdy and the Works, pp. 342-344 [rev.-art., Eustace 
Chisholm and the Works]. Purdy’s self-repetition may derive from an obsession with 
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better educated in political realities than he pretends. It is nonsense to think of him.as 
a Marxist—he was a Britain-obsessed liberal deeply opposed to working-class revolu- 
tions because of his distaste for Soviet methods. 


, October 4, 1968. 


1972. Calder, Angus. Orwell: The Rarer Animal, pp. 429-430 [rev.-art., Collected 
Essays, Journalism and Letters of George Orwell, ed. by Sonia Orwell and Jen Angus, 
London, 1968]. The Collected Essays dose not spoil Orwell’s reputation for utter 
integrity. To read essays from his column in The Tribune is to realize how his reputa- 
tion was distorted by overweening attention paid to the dominant documentary writing 
of the 30’s and to 1984. Such, Such Were the Joys is an analysis of the roots of. his 
own consciousness. Sin, as he saw it, was something that happened to you—this view 
is the origin of his commitment to the application of morality in politics. 1984 is not 
an attack on socialism because he never ceased to be a revolutionary socialist. He saw 
that it would be impossible to apply socialist righteousness everywhere without .a 
redistribution of world income and resources, including sacrifice from the British 
working class and “Pink” intellectuals. He believed that the Common Man preserved 
intact the faith in justice and morality which had been poisoned by intellectuals and 
politics. 


, October 11, 1968. 


1973. Pritchett, V. S. Great Horse-faced Bluestocking, pp. 463-464. James referred 
to George Eliot as “ “rather too intense’” in manner and called her a “ ‘great horse- 
faced blue-stocking.’” She was overcareful to punish sinning women for being pretty, 
and she may have felt guilty for not being so herself; many Victorian novels seem to 
have been written to appease some private guilt of both the author and his public. Her 
melodrama may be a conventional attempt to pass from close observation to the 
dramatic. 


1974. Bradbury, Malcolm. Delayed Orgasm, pp. 464, 466. Amis’s I Want It Now 
is built on the principle of the delayed orgasm in which sex is delivered but not to the 
satisfaction of the female. Within the frame of sex Amis is working out a latter-day 
morality. The virtues of Lucky Jim are a particular kind of skeptical moral realism, 
a splendid comic enjoyment of the given stuff of life and the making of a language in 
which to express these two things. The developing system of Amis heroes implies a 
certain air of author-identification—the heroes’ personalities display the system of 
preferences embodied in his linguistic choices in the novels. He is trying for a new 
range to crack open the confines of the sociological-moral novel to which he has so far 
committed himself, but he has a severe struggle to make his kind of novel fit the 
experiences of the late 60’s. 


1975. Reynolds, Stanley. Life sans Everything, p 469. Nathanael West has basic faults 
in everyday writing skills; his fantasy is all borrowed; and he is forever telling us what 
we are supposed to feel, think, and see. He satirizes the satirist, and his love of dis- 
guises mixes the usual stuff of broad comedy and bad melodrama into an overdone joke 
which becomes horrible in its impact, rather than funny. The message of West is life 
sans everything, and one is left with only the hope implied in the act of making. 
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» November 8, 1968. 


1976. Dutt, R. Palme. Iron Curtain (letter), p. 631. The modern use of iron curtain 
as the demarcation line of Soviet influence is found in an editorial in Das Reich on 
February 25, 1945 (the issue being postdated) by Josef Goebbels, reprinted in The 
Times and The Manchester Guardian February 23 where it was presumably read by 
Winston Churchill who had a keen memory for telling phrases. He recalled it in the 
same context as Goebbels’s editorial at Fulton, Missouri, on March 5, 1946. 

—R. E. Wiehe 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XV:11, November 1968. 


1977. Ross, Alan S. C. Notes on Some Words in the Anglo-Saxon Gloss to the Durham 
Ritual, pp. 405-407. [The article discusses the etymology of nine words and phrases, 
with copious notes. ] 


1978. Whittier, Phyllis Gage. Spring in FHE SEAFARER 48-50, pp. 407-409. Lines 
48a-49a should be read as three sentences and the three verbs construed as intransitive. 
Such reading, which enriches the meaning of the lines immediately following, “enhances 
the interpretation of The Seafarer as Christian-symbolic,” as spring’s regenerative 
forces urge the mariner to a spiritual revival. A Welsh poem, Kintevin, parallels The 
Seafarer “in both details and theme.” 


1979. Horwath, Peter. A Twelfth-Century Limerick? p. 409. The Missale Romanarum 
contains a medieval Latin prayer of thanksgiving after Mass in the form of a limerick. 
[The prayer is reproduced.] The ascription therein of the prayer to St. Thomas Aquinas 
is clearly erroneous, since a 12th-century Ms from Monte Cassino also contains it. 


1980. Hill, Thomas D. Punishment According to the Joints of the Body in the Old 
English SOUL AND BODY II, pp. 409-410. The threat made in this poem of pun- 
ishment for sin to be proportioned to the number of joints in the body is paralleled in 
a passage from The Old Irish Table of Penitential Commutations offering a formula 
for rescuing a soul from hell. 


1981. Hall, Roland. Some Antedatings from George Eliot and Other Nineteenth- 
Century Authors, pp. 410-412. Forty-six words and word-compounds from “George 
Eliot’s translations of German theological works” and from other 19th-century writers 
on philosophy antedate their earliest citation in OED. In addition, 26 similar terms 
not cited in OED or its Supplement occur in the Eliot translations. 


1982. Brock, W. H. The Newdigate Prize in 1837: Stanley and Brodie, pp. 412-413. 
Examination of two poems submitted for the Newdigate Prize competition in 1837 by 
Arthur P. Stanley and Benjamin C. Brodie reveals the justice of Stanley’s praise (in a 
letter to his mother) of Brodie’s poem as being, “in point of real practical power, .. . 
much superior to mine.” Stanley’s won. 


1983. Brumbaugh, Thomas M. Landor and Greenough, pp. 413-414. In a previously 
unpublished letter [here reproduced] of April 11, 1852, to Horatio Greenough, the 
American sculptor, Landor compliments Greenough on the latter’s statue of Washington 
for the national capitol, ceclares his own preference for staying at home (especially 
avoiding the great Exhibition), praises Greenough’s criticism of Emerson, declares his 
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own frequent thinking of America and its growth, and remarks favorably on ancient 
art, the works of the best ancient artists being, “like their lives, . . . tranquil and 
contented.” 


1984. Jordan, Elaine. Tennyson’s IN MEMORIAM —An Echo of Goethe, pp. 414- 
415. Tennyson’s allusion to Goethe in the opening stanza is developed further by at 
least two additional details from the poem suggesting indebtedness to Goethe.’ The 
reference “in the fourth lyric” to a vase of tears breaking when “shaken into frost” by 
grief, suggests Goethe’s statement in Book 13 of Poetry and Truth about water in a 
vase at the freezing point being turned to solid ice by a sudden shock. Another passage 
in this book, noting the importance in life of recurring phenomena (day, night; the 
seasons, etc.), suggests Tennyson’s melancholia and “suicidal morbidity.” But by the 
poem’s end, “frozen and self-obsessed grief” hes been melted “by the natural recurring 
processes of life.” 


1985. Gallagher, Edward J. A Note on Longfellow and Tennyson, pp. 415-416. 
Understanding Longfellow’s use of the “ninth wave” image in his poem on Milton, 
perhaps deriving from Tennyson’s Coming of Arthur, is important to grasping the 
poem’s full meaning. Why the ninth? In Tennyson, this wave “spawns a king, 
Arthur, , . . the prototype of Britain’s civil glory.” In Celtic mythology, it was associ- 
ated with benevolence, the deity, and kingship. Thus in Longfellow the image suggests 
Milton’s greatness. 


1986. Madden, J. L. Peacock, Tennyson and Cleopatra, pp. 416-417. Presumably 
to defend his portrait of Cleopatra in A Dream of Fair Women as dark (Ethiopian), 
Tennyson wrote, in a copy of Peacock’s Gryll Grange, two lines from Antony, I.v. 
(presumably his source) describing her as black. In the Peacock passage that Tennyson 
annotated, two characters are criticizing Tennyson’s picture of her. The annotated copy 
is in the Tennyson Research Center at the Lincoln (England) city library. 


1987, Ure, Peter. Armold’s MEMORIAL VERSES and Gray’s THE PROGRESS OF 
POESY, p. 417. Arnold’s imagery in Memorial Verses suggests Gray’s in Progress of 


Poesy. 


1988. Scott, P. G. Dancing as a Metaphor in Clough and Newman, pp. 417-418. 
Clough’s Why should I say I see the things I see not? is dated 1847. Therefore Clough 
could not have been indebted to Newman for the image of dancing to unheard music, 
which occurs in the opening section of Clough’s poem and in Newman’s 1348 novel, 
Loss and Gain. Perhaps the image was common in Oxford then (like Newman’s argu- 
ment urging conforming to the externals of religion to create faith), and Clough’s poem 
was an answer to his friends who sought to keep him in the English Church. 


1989. Moore, Judith K. A Source for Thackeray’s Mango Family, p. 418. For his 
satire on the social-climbing Mango family in Vanity Fair Chapter 38 and in Our 
Street, Thackeray seems to have been indebted to Letter 43 of John Moore’s Mordaunt: 
Sketches of Life, Characters, and Manners in Various Countries (1800). He also draws 
on Lady Mango’s background for details about Dobbin’s in Vanity Fair. 


1990. Edwards, P. D. Trollope and the Reviewers: Three Notes, pp. 418-420. 
(1) The article on “Mr. Trollope,” sent him bv his publishers, that aroused his ire for 
its accusation that he wrote for money and its hint that he plagiarized, seems to have 
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been one bearing that title and appearing in The Literary Budget for Dec. 1, 1861. 
(2) The comparison between Trollope and a shoemaker—both turning out a good, work- 
manlike product—made by a Saturday Review writer in 1860, Trollope himself had 
made only a month before, in a letter to a friend. Could the reviewer have thus gotten 
it indirectly from the novelist? (3) A Spectator reviewer (1866) discussing Mrs. 
Wood's St, Martin’s Eve, contrasted her inability to present jealousy convincingly with 
Shakespeare’s power in Oth. and Thackeray’s and Trollope’s potential. Did Trollope 
take the hint for the creation of Louis Trevelyan in He Knew He Was Right, begun late 
in 1867? 


1991. Skilton, David. The SPECTATOR’s Attack on Trollope’s PRIME MINISTER: 
A Mistaken Attribution, pp. 420-421. Trollope’s error in attributing to R. H. Hutton 
a review of The Prime Minister that particularly pained him has been repeated by the 
editors of the Oxford Trollope. Notebooks containing the records of The Spectator 
show that Meredith Townsend wrote the review. Moreover, Hutton’s style and moral 
and critical attitudes differ considerably from Townsend’s. 


1992. Szirotny, J. S. A Classical Reference in HARD TIMES and in MIDDLE- 
MARCH, pp. 421-422. Dickens’s ironic image of the effacing sponge that wipes away 
all tears (Hard Times, Book I, Chapt. 15) may derive from Cassandra’s final words in 
the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, which he possessed in translation. If so, the allusion 
would help disprove the repeated accusation that Dickens either did not know the 
classics or derided them. The same allusion occurs (without irony) in Middlemarch 
(Vol. II, Chap. 31) and in a letter of George Eliot’s to a friend in 1873. | 


1993. Rickards, Sandra L. The Authorship of FOUR STAGES OF LIFE, pp. 422- 
423. A playbill of the Surrey Theater in the Folger Shakespeare Library reveals that the 
initial performance date of this play was March 31, 1862, that Shepherd adapted it to 
the English stage, and that a “Mr. Vollaire ” translated it from the French. 


1994. Quintus, John A. THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-MASTER: A Correction, p. 423. 
William Randel errs slightly in his 1963 book on Edward Eggleston when he has “Dr. 
Small” become “Smalley” in The Hossier School-Master. It was only the other way 
around. His 1946 book on Eggleston has it right. 


1995. Atkinson, F. G. Hardy’s THE WOODLANDERS and a Stanza by Keats, p. 423. 
Hardy’s image toward the end of Chapter 17 of The Woodlanders of trees budding 
prematurely and being subsequently “glued up by frozen thawings” suggests a similar 
image in Keats’s poem beginning “In drear-nighted December.” Hardy’s, Howe, 
involves irony. 


1996. Duncan-Jones, E. E. G. M. Hopkins’s Bellisle, p. 423. “The true name of 
Bellisle,” in one of Hopkins’s fragments from his Oxford days, is that of. Hopkins’s 
college, Balliol; his editors identify it as Oxford. The clue is the statement in the poem 
that the true name echoes the fabled one, and Balliol does this.. 


1997, Kohl, James A. A Medical Comment on Christina Rossetti, pp. 423-424. A pre- 
sentation copy of Mackenzie Bell’s Christina Rossetti in the University of Delaware 
library bears a note written by the recipient in 1898 stating that Bell had. pondered 
whether to include a statement by her doctor that between the ages of 16-18 she had 
suffered “a form of insanity . . . a kind of religious mania.” He decided to. omit it. 
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The charge helps to explain Miss Rossetti’s religious scrupulosity, depressions, etc. 
Another note “in the same hand and ink” says that Bell said he included so much prosaic 
matter of hers “because he wished to bring out her peculiarly Italian temperament” that 
combined the practical with the visionary. Her poetry shows the tension arising from 
the combination in her of these two contradictory elements. 


1998. Hough, Robert L. Twain’s Double-Dating in A CONNECTICUT YANKEE, 
pp. 424-425. By using two sets of dates, one to allow his protagonist to recognize the 
date of an eclipse (by means of which he will save himself from execution), and one 
(a mistake) to create suspense (the first date appearing to be wrong), Twain tricked his 
readers. He would probably have objected to Cooper’s or Scott’s doing the same thing. 


1999, Mittleman, Leslie B. John Addington Symond’s “Case History” in SEXUAL 
INVERSION, pp. 425-426. Phyllis Grosskurth’s The Woeful Victorian: A Biography 
of John Addington Symonds (1965), published in England in 1964 as John Addington 
Symonds: A Biography, supplies information that makes possible the identification of 
Symonds’s own case history in Havelock Ellis’s Sexual Inversion (1896). In the original 
edition it was Case History 18; in the Modern Library edition of Studies in the Psy- 
chology of Sex it is No. 20 in Vol. 1. D. K. Barua’s John Addington Symonds’s Share 
in SEXUAL INVERSION (N & Q, XII:8, Aug. 1965, pp. 107308 [AES, IX:3, March 
1966, 910]) is also relevant. 


2000. Hamer, Douglas. The Gossip of Georg Brandes, pp. 426-428. A commonplace 
book kept by G. C. Moore Smith records that in an evening’s conversation with 
Brandes, who was in Sheffield in 1913 to deliver a lecture on Shakespeare, the Danish 
scholar called Shaw a poseur (narrating an incident in support) and found little in 
Whitman and Wilde, “tho’ both were pederasts” and Wilde was much admired in 
Germany, a fact that surprised him. Brandes also mentioned having been much with 
J. S. Mill on his first visit to England. 


2201. Hénnighausen, L. A Stray Letter of Theodore Wratislaw, pp. 428-430. In a 
letter (apparently of 1896) now in the British Museum “to the publisher Smithers,” 
Wratislaw affected a decadent tone, described himself as hard up, offered two 
books for sale, and asked for a copy of the Savoy, without mentioning that his story 
Mutability was to appear therein. (Tt did, in the issue of Sept. 1896.) Another letter 
of his, pasted in a copy of Caprices (also at the B. M.), contains autobiographical 
details. [Discussion of it, expected in D’Aven Smith’s “new book,” is omitted here.] 


, XV:12, December 1968. 


2002. Ross, Alan S. C. The Earliest Occurrence of “Riding”? p. 444. The earliest 
occurrence of “riding” (a Scandinavian loan word) in English may be in a gloss to the 
Durham Ritual (c. 970) rather than in the Laws of Edward the Confessor (c. 1135). 
Linguistic facts and a knowledge of the scribal habits of Aldred, the scribe involved, 
suggest the earlier date. l 


2003. Heddesheimer, Christian. The Authorship of A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
(1702), pp. 444-445. Comparison of the preface to E. Phillips’s New World of Words 
(1706) (written by John Kersey) with the prefaces to Kersey's Dictionarium Anglo- 
Britannicum (1708) and the New English Dictionary (1702) by “J.K.” shows enough 
similarity to provide evidence, hitherto lacking, that Kersey was indeed the compiler 
of the latter work—assuming the preface-writer and compiler to be the same. 
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2004. Hall, Roland. Unnoticed Words in Hume and Others, pp. 445-448. Three groups 
of words [here reproduced] represent antedatings, words not found in OED or Supple- 
ment, and post-datings with respect to those two works. 


2005. Eaves, T. C. Duncan and Ben D. Kimpel. Samuel Richardson and His Family 
Circle, pp. 448-450. [This article supplies additional details about Richardson’s family, 
supplementing those contained in a series of seven articles with the above title by the 
same authors that appeared in N & Q in 1964, and corrects the date of Richardson’s 
marriage to Martha Wilde from Nov. 28 to Nov. 23. The erroneous date appeared in 
the first article in the series (N & Q, XI:6, June 1964, pp. 212-218 as 1X9, 
Nov. 1964, 2487]. 


2006. Boddy, Margaret Pearse. “Dying of a Hundred Good Symptoms,” p. 450. 
Pope’s remark about “dying of a hundred good symptoms,” related in Spence’s 
Anecdotes, Sec. 637, may derive from Aesop, and by 1744 have become “a standard 
witticism.” 


2007. Battestin, Martin C. On the Contemporary Reputations of PAMELA, JOSEPH 
ANDREWS, and RODERICK RANDOM: Remarks by an “Oxford Scholar,” 1748, 
pp. 450-452. A pamphlet titled The Parallel; or, Pilkington and Phillips Compared, 
by “an Oxford Scholar,” published Sept. 8, 1748, shows that Fielding’s audience was 
not hostile or indifferent to Joseph Andrews (F. T. Blanchard’s Fielding the Novelist 
[1926] to the contrary). It praises the novel and depreciates Pamela with much the 
same arguments that Fielding used in Shamela. The “scholar” finds Random “very 
sprightly, very entertaining, and very full of poignant Satire” but is disturbed by 
Smollett’s stark realism. 


=- 2008. Felsenstein, F. A Note on Smollett’s TRAVELS, pp. 452-453. [This article 
corrects a number of details of Smollett’s text supplied by Damian J. Grant in an 
article (Unpublished Additions to Smolletfs TRAVELS) in N & Q, XIV:5, May 1967, 
pp.. 187-189 (AES, X:8, Oct. 1967, 2820). Felsenstein’s edition of the Travels will 
include the material omitted by Thomas Seccombe in his edition of 1901, reprinted 
with additions, 1907.] 


2009. Short, John D. Smollett v Armstrong: An Ascription of THE TEARS OF 
SCOTLAND by Dr. Charles Burney, pp. 453-456. Although Burney ascribed The . 
Tears of Scofland to John Armstrong (in his review of Jeremiah Newman’s The 
Lounger’s Common-Place Book for the Monthly Review, Jan. 1795), the evidence for 
the ascription is slight; Smollett never acknowledged the poem as his, despite general 
approbation of it, yet the evidence for Smollett’s authorship seems stronger. Perhaps 
Armstrong wrote a similar poem on the same subject that Burney confused with 
Smollett’s. 


2010. Wolf, J. Harry. Tobias Smollett and THE ORIENTALIST, pp. 456-463. One 
of the tales in this collection of dull, moralistic stories imitating badly the Arabian 
Nights may be by Smollett. (The CBEL lists The Orientalist as one of two “Doubtful 
Works” of his.) Igluka and Sibbersik, a Greenland Tale, a parody of the other stories 
and of the genre they represent, has the Smolletian touch; perhaps it burlesques John- 
son’s Anningait and Ajut: A Greenland History (Ramblers 186, 187) and Anne Penny’s 
poetic rendering of Johnson’s opus. 
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2011. Stewart, Keith. “Birthday Suit,” “Birthday Clothes,” and Sterne, p. 463. A 
diary entry by the First Viscount Percival, later Lord Egmont, for June 2, 1732, quotes 
Lord Peterborough as using the term “birthday clothes” to mean nakedness. W. Arthur 
Boggs provided an antedating for “birthday suit” in Smollett (Fathom, 1753) in an 
article in N & Q, %111:12, Dec. 1966, p. 465 (AES, X:4, April 1967, 1369). “Now... 
one may perhaps read Tristram Shandy’s insistence upon the virtue of straight lines 
(Vol. VI, Chap. XL, 1761) with more obliquity than is allowed by most recent and 
careful annotators (Work, p. 475, n. 5; Watt, p. 361, n. 4). 


2012. Means, James A. A Spenserian Echo in Collins, p. 463. Collins’s phrase “short, 
shrill Shriek” in 1. 10 of his Ode to Evening resembles Spenser’s “sharpe shrilling 
shriekes” (Faerie Queene, I.v.33.5). [An editorial footnote calls attention to the simi- 
larity of Collins’s “leathern wing” (same line) and Spenser’s “lether-winged Bat” (Fairie 
Queen, II.xii.38.6), also noted by Means, and says that the latter similarity “is noted 
in Dr. R. H. Lonsdale’s forthcoming edition of Gray, Collins and Goldsmith.”] 


2013. Bloch, Tuvia. “Accidentally on Purpose,” pp. 463-464. Fielding’s Covent- 
Garden Journal for Jan. 7, 1752, uses this term, calling it a “usual phrase.” Omitted 
frem OED, it appears in Partridge’s Dictionary of Slang, where its time of appearance 
is given as the 20th century. 


2014. Shipley, John B. The Rev. Mr. Charles Churchill and Miss Carr, Again, 
pp. 464-465. The correct last name of the Betsy who eloped with Churchill was Carr, 
not Cheere, tradition and Joseph M. Beatty (Mrs. Montague Churchill and Miss 
Cheere, MLN, XLI:6, June 1926, pp. 384-386) notwithstanding. Her father, Joseph 
Carr, “in all probability,” was a sculptor or stone mason, residing in Westminster 
c. 1754-1768, when he reputedly went bankrupt; his oldest son, Joseph, continued the 
business. Churchill was curate and lecturer at their parish church. The unrelenting 
sister who drove Betsy back to Churchill by her hostility was 14-year-old Susannah 
Howe Carr. 


2015. Scott, William. George Colman’s POLLY HONEYCOMBE and Circulating 
Library Fiction in 1760, pp. 465-467. The extract from a circulating library catalogue 
prefacing the printed version (1760) of Colman’s first play, Polly Honeycombe (an 
attack on the pernicious influence of nivels on young women), prints 181 actual titles, 
the majority (about 130) from the 1750’s, with no attempt to differentiate between 
the good (Fielding, Richardson, Smollett) and the meretricious. Colman’s implication 
that lending-library books were largely “modern” is not borne out by an examination 
of titles from the two catalogues of the time that have survived—William Bathoe’s and 
John Noble’s. “About half the fiction listed in each of these catalogues was published 
before 1740, some of it in the previous century.” 


2016. Hamer, Douglas. A Playhouse in an Inn at Calais, e. 1775, p. 467. Thomas 
Holcroft’s Anna St. Ives (1792) contains a description of Dessein’s celebrated inn at 
Calais (mentioned also in Sterne’s Sentimental Journey). which has, among many other 
things making it “a self-contained community,” a playhouse, though without. any 
players. This playhouse “does not seem to have been an inn-yard affair,” but the 
description “suggests that English Elizabethan inn-yard stages were permanent affairs 
maintained by the innkeepers.” 
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. XYI:1, January 1969. 


2017. Shippey, Thomas Alan. The Fairy-Tale Structure of BEOWULF, pp. 2-11. 
Analysis of Beowulf in terms set forth by the Russian Vladimir Propp (1928) (trans- 
lated in 1958 as The Morphology of the Folk Tale) shows “a kind of formulaic, con- 
trolled structure in the poem’s narrative,” while “the sequence of ‘functions’ ” explains 
certain puzzling details, and we learn from structural gaps. The author likes magic 
least: “Beowulf is a fairy-tale with all the magic removed—as far as possible.” 


2018. Hall, Roland. Some Sixteenth-Century Antedatings of the O.E.D., pp. 11-14. 
“Reading the seven English logic books published before 1660” reveals one postdating 
of OED, a number of antedatings, and omissions of words and senses. [The non-logical 
words are included in the present list; the logical ones are to appear later “as part of 
a larger project.” } 


2019. Ringler, William A., Jr. Autobiographical Extracts from Andrew Borde’s Lost 
ABUSIONS OF ROME, pp. 14-16. In three pages from Thomas Becon’s The 
Monstraous Marchandise of the Romish Bishops (1563), omitted from the Parker 
Society reprint of Becon in the 19th century, Borde recounts his experiences in Rome 
and his low opinion of it as a grossly immoral city. From his remarks we can draw 
certain biographical conclusions—that Borde wrote this work in 1548 or 1549, visited 
Rome last in 1535, first visited there in 1517 (he himself says 1507}, etc. 


2020. Bland, D. S. Pegasus at the Inner Temple, pp. 16-18. The adoption by the 
Inner Temple of Pegasus as its emblem seems to have resulted from the 1561 Christ- 
mas celebration, when Lord Robert Dudley, an outsider who had done the Temple 
a favor, was the Master of the Revels. Dudley was Master of the Queen’s Horse; hence 
the appropriateness of Pegasus for him. Somehow the emblem “caught on” and has 
been retained to this day. 


2021. Crane, David. An Earlier Dating for “Translatorship,” pp. 18-19. The word 
“translatorship” occurs 200 years before the earliest date recorded for it in OED 
(1786, in William Cowper)—it is in the preface to Thomas Rogers’s translation of the 
Imitation of Christ (1580). _ 


2022. Taylor, A. B. Thomas Peend and Arthur Golding, pp. 19-20. Peend’s intro- 
ductory epistle to his Pleasant Fable of Hermaphroditus and Salmacis (1565), which 
claims that he stopped work on a translation of Ovid when Golding anticipated him 
earlier that year by publishing four books of the Metamorphoses in English, is a lie. 
Similarities between this work, which purports to be part of his abandoned translation, 
and Golding’s shows that Peend merely plagiarized from Golding. It is doubtful that 
Peend ever attempted any translation of Ovid; probably he merely sought prestige by 
plagiarizing. x - 


2023. Taylor, A. B. A Note on Christopher Marlowe’s HERO AND LEANDER, 
pp. 20-21. For his lines in sestiad two, describing Leander tempted by Hero, Marlowe 
was indebted to Thomas Peend’s The Pleasant Fable of Hermaphreditus and Salmacis, 
which translates part of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 


2024, Graziani, René. Verses by E. K., p. 21. Hight lines of Latin poetry by one 
“E. K.” prefixed among other verses differently signed) to Everard Digby’s De Arte 
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Natandi Libri duo (1587) may be by the same person who wrote the explanatory notes 
for Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender, probably Edward Kirke. 


2025. Parsons, Coleman O. Spenser’s Braying Tiger, pp. 21-24. Spenser’s use of 
“bray” in Faerie Queene IV.x.46 for the sound made by a tiger is not odd when we 
realize that for him it meant “little more than resound, cry out,” etc., and that its 
meaning changed with various modifiers, substantives, and agents. Latin parallels exist 
for this adaptability of the word. “By adding the fearful voice to materials drawn from 
Virgil and Lucretius, by seeing the tiger as menacing from without as well as within, 
Spenser achieves perhaps the first notable characterization of that animal in English 
literature” and may have influenced at least two authors: Edward Topsell, who uses 
“braying” in Historie of Foure-Footed Beastes (1607), and Keats, who speaks of the 
tiger’s “yell” in The Poet. 


2026. Dunlop, Alexander. Calendar Symbolism in the AMORETTI, pp. 24-26. A few 
months, not years, confine the “story” with a central group of 47 sonnets reflecting 
days in Lent, 1594. “Exact structural parallelism” involving 21 sonnets before the 
Lenten group and 21 after it suggests “an intricate symbolic pattern.” Perhaps the 
sonnets are linked to Spenser’s marriage that year, and the Epithalamion culminates the 
whole. 


2027. Cummings, R. M. Two Sixteenth-Century Notices of Numerical Composition in 
Virgil’s AENEID, pp. 26-27. In view of the skepticism voiced about Spenser’s use of 
numerology in the Faerie Queen, which was defended in Alatair Fowler’s Spenser and 
the Numbers of Time (1964), one notes the contention of two of Spenser’s contem- 
poraries that Virgil used it. Sebastianus Regulus, commenting on Book I of the 
Aeneid in 1593, sees numerology determining both the 12-part division of the whole 
and, partially, its content. Jacobus Pontanus, in Symbolarum Libri XVII (1599) echoes 
Regulus but is less definite in his assertions. 


2028. Crupi, Charles. The Date of Breton’s MAVILLIA, pp. 27-28. Bibliographical 
evidence suggests that Nicholas Breton’s The Miseries of Mavillia was originally 
published c. 1580 as part of The Wil of Wit rather than added to it in the late 1590's. 


2029. Gang, T. M. The Quarrel Between Edward Fairfax and His Brother, pp. 28-33. 
Details concerning the quarrel between Edward and Thomas Fairfax the Younger 
(revealed by C. G. Bell in N & Q, n.s., ]:4, Apr. 1954, pp. 143-145) have since been 
discovered in various documents dated c. 1600. It now appears that Thomas, a 
legitimate son, assaulted Edward, his illegitimate brother, forcibly seized some of his 
father’s and brother’s goods, caused his aged father to fear death at his hands, and 
either forged a new will in his favor or forced his father to draw up a new one cutting 
Edward out. At least Edward alleged these actions in a petition to the Privy Council 
upon his father’s death. He lost the case for want of proof. 
| —John S. Phillipson 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, LXII:4, Fourth 
Quarter 1968, 


2030. Woodward, Daniel H. Thomas Faller, William Dugard, and the Pseudonymous 
Life of Sidney (1655), pp. 501-510. The similarity of “information, images, rhetorical 
devices, and terms of expression” between Fuller’s Worthies and the life of Sidney 
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prefixed to William Dugard’s 1655 edition of the Arcadia shows that Fuller was the 
author of the latter work also. Fuller probably concealed his authorship because in 
1655 “it would have been reckless for a divine with a Royalist background to identify 
himself with any romance, especially with Arcadia.” 


2031. Marks, Carol L. Thomas Traherne’s Early Studies, pp. 511-536. In the 
Bodleian Library is a notebook originally owned by Philip Traherne but abandoned 
by him after five pages of notes and taken over by his brother Thomas while at Oxford. 
Thomas used the notebook for epitomes of Eustache’s Ethica, Ramus’s geometry, and 
Justin’s history during his undergraduate days (1653-1656); after taking his degree, he 
entered voluminous excerpts from Bacon’s De augmentis scientiarum, 28 pages of 
poems, and some extracts from an unidentified Latin work on religion (the latest 
entries probably dating from the early 1660), 


2032. Winans, Robert B. Works by and about Samuel Johnson in Eighteenth-Century 
America, pp. 537-546. Many works by and about Johnson were available in 18th- 
century America well within a year of their publication in England, and in the last 15 
years of the century a number of them were reprinted in America. A survev of the 
printed catalogues of contemporary booksellers and libraries [here tabulated] also shows 
that these works were “readily and widely available.” 


2033. Dearing, Vinton A. Abaco-Textual Criticism, pp. 547-578. [Rules for using a 
Chinese calculator to solve problems in textual genealogy.] 


2034. Amory, Hugh. A Preliminary Census of Henry Fielding’s Legal Manuscripts, 
pp: 587-601. Through a systematic survey of catalogues (both dealer and auction) and 
of library holdings (both private and institutional), 32 fragments [here listed] of 
Fielding’s legal Mss can be named, constituting “the greatest portion of Fielding manu- 
scripts on the market.” Study of these fragments suggests that Fielding actually 
performed a considerable amount of work toward the “Institutes of the Pleas of the 
Crown,” announced in 1745 and often thought to have been a hoax. 


2035. Tanselle, G. Thomas. TYPEE and De Voto Once More, pp. 601-604. Of the 
two supposedly unrecorded issues of Melville’s Typee (1846) described by Bernard 
De Voto in a letter to the Saturday Review of Literature in 1928, one was simply the 
unrevised American edition, and the other was a combination of unrevised Part I with 
revised Part I. 


2036. Tanselle, G. Thomas. The Little Leather Library Corporation’s FIFTY BEST 
POEMS OF AMERICA, pp. 604-607. This undated anthology can be assigned to 
1921, on the evidence of its list of acknowledgments, the text it contains, and adver- 
tisements for it. Its selection of poets represents an “interesting evaluation of con- 
temporary writers” and shows that “bibliographers and cultural historians cannot 
[afford to] ignore such classes of ephemera.” 


2037. Blish, Mary. A. C. Bradley: A Summary Account, pp. 607-612. “The many 
activities of Bradley’s long career [here summarized in six periods, covering 1851- 
1935] are chiefly concerned with literature and, specifically, with the teaching of 
literature.” [Includes a checklist of Bradley’s writings.] 
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2038. Monteiro, George. Addenda to Harlow: Two T. S. Perry Essays, pp. 612-613. 
Two previously unrecorded Perry essays (in New Princeton Review, 1886, and 
Atlantic Monthly, 1877) can be added to the checklist in Virginia Harlow’s 1950 
biography. | 


2039. White, William. Addendum to Hanneman: Hemingway’s THE OLD MAN 
AND THE SEA, pp. 613-614. An unrecorded abridged Amsterdam edition (published 
in 1955 and in its eighth printing in 1966) can be added to Audrey Hanneman’s 1967 
bibliography. 


2040. Szladits, Lola L. ‘Addenda to Sidnell: Yeats’ss THE SHADOWY WATERS, 
pp. 614-617. [A list of the Ms fragments relating to The Shadowy Waters now among 
the papers of Lady Gregory in the Berg Collection of the New York Public Library, 
supplementing the article in PBSA, LXII:1, 1st Quarter 1968 (AES, XI:9, Nov. 1968, 
3041).] 


2041, Blanck, Jacob. BAL Addendum 3479: Twain’s A DOG’S TALE, p. 617. On 
Jenuary, 26, 1904, Harpers ordered 3,000 copies of this pamphlet printed for the use 
of the National Anti-Vivisection Society. f 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


PARIS REVIEW, IX:36, Winter 1966. 


2042. Harper, Gordon Lloyd. The Art of Fiction XXXVII, pp. 49-73. [In this 
interview Bellow discusses his novels, especially Herzog, and his ideas ebout con- 
temporary fiction and contemporary society. (A page of Bellow’s corrected final galley 
proof of Herzog is included.)} 


, X:37, Spring 1966. 


2043. Clark, Thomas. The Art of Poetry VIII, pp. 13-55. [In this interview Ginsberg 
discusses his prosody, Burroughs and Kerouac, the difficulty of writing about “our 
quotidian inspired lives,” his experiences with Cézanne and William Blake, his view of 
the current world situation, the ways drugs were useful to him, his Asian experiences; 
his ideas for new poems, and his opinions of various contemporary poets. (A photo- 
graph of Ginsberg and a Ms page of an unpublished poem are included.)] 


, &:38, Summer 1966. 


2044, Knickerbocker, Conrad. Swinging the Paradise Street Blues: Malcolm Lowry 
in England, pp. 13-38. [This is a biographical account of Lowry’s early life, 1927-1933, 
presented through Knickerbocker’s conversations with such acquaintances of Lowry’s 
as T. R. Henn and John Davenport. (Three photographs and the title-page of a 1927 
song by Lowry and Ronald Hill are included.)] 


2045. Carlisle, Olga, and Rose Styron. The Art of the Theater II, pp. 61-98. .[In this 
interview Miller discusses the beginning of his writing career, tragedy and the tragic 
hero, his plays, the contemporary stage, the failure of the Lincoln Center Repertory 
Theater, movies and television, his radio scripts and verse dramas, politics and social 
drama, productions of After the Fall, Williams, O’Neill, and his experiences with the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. (A revised Ms page of an unpublished 
play by Miller is included.)] 
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, X:39, Fall 1966. 


2046. Bensky, Lawrence M. The Art of the Theater HY, pp. 13-37. [In this interview 
` Pinter discusses his plays; his career; his views on the theater, politics, and violence; 
and his methods of writing. (A revised Ms page of The Homecoming is included.)] 


2047. Dupee, F. W., and George Stade, editors. Letters of E. E. Cummings to Ezra 
Pound, pp. 55-87. [A selection of 19 letters of Cummings to Pound, dating from 
January 3, 1930, to January 22, 1955, this includes a note by the editors on the 
relations of Cummings and Pound and footnotes to the letters.] 


2048, Flanagan, William. The Art of the Theater IV, pp. 93-121. [In this interview 
Albee discusses his plays, his varied theatrical career, his work in progress, and his 
critical principles, with special attention to the bad reviews of Malcolm, Who’s Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf? as a movie, and the responsibilities of critics. (A revised Ms page 
of A Delicate Balance is included.] 


—F. G. Stoddard 


PHILOSOPHY & RHETORIC, 1:4, Fall 1968. 


2049. Arnold, Carroll C. Oral Rhetoric, Rhetoric, and Literature, pp. 191-210. Yeats’ S 

“undelivered speeches” to the Irish Senate exemplify a verbal structuring for inter- 
personal confrontation which sets them off sharply from the essentially aesthetic 
formulation of his essays, poems, and plays. Aristotle recognized this fundamental 
difference between literature and rhetoric when he observed that professional 
orators’ talks look weak on paper, but writers’ prepared orations are much less effective 
in actual discourse. The shift to the printing press has obscured the uniqueness of 
rhetorical purpose, which has remained active and productive since the beginnings of 
the long age of oral-oriented civilizations. 


2050. Yoos, George E. On Being Literally False, pp. 211-227. The complex relation- 
ship between the terms “literal” and “figurative” may be realized in the commonly 
expressed phrases “literally purple with rage” and “literally exhausted.” In these cases, 
we would not consider literal as being opposed to figurative, but rather that the word 
is being employed as an intensifier or as meaning “truly, simply, or just plainly.” The 
question whether a metaphorical focusing of thought can be considered “literally false,” 
or a key to interpeting a central thought in Heidegger and other philosophers remains. 

—Thor H. Thorsen 


POLISH REVIEW, XIi:4, Autumn 1967. 


2051. Heimer, Jackson W. The Betrayer as Intellectual: Conrad’s UNDER WEST- 
ERN EYES, pp. 57-68. As an intellectual, Razumov can be compared to Joyce’s 
Stephen Dedalus, even though Stephen’s concerns are basically artistic, and Razumov’s 
are political and social. Razumov’s concerns form the focus of the novel, illuminating 
issues inherent in Razumov’s betrayal of Haldin and the revolutionists. Razumov’s 
betraval and its consequences fall into two patterns: the major pattern—“act, confes- 
sion, attempted redemption, and punishment”—and the minor pattern—“isolation, 
involvement, and isolation.” 


> 11:4, Autumn 1968. 


2052, Zantuan, Konstanty. Olbracht Laski in Elizabethan England: An Episode in the 
History of Culture, pp. 3-22. As a remote consequence of Laski’s stay in England, 
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Alasco, a tragedy by Sir Martin Archer Shee, was submitted to the Covent Garden 
Theatre in 1824. The plot presented the struggle of the Poles against the Prussians, 
in which an Englishman, Colonel Walsingham, takes part. The hero, Alasco, is depicted 
as a fierce Polish nobleman who is organizing the insurrection. Although expected to 
be a great success, the play never appeared on the English stage. Rehearsals were under . 
way when Larpent, the examiner of the play, died. His successor, George Colman, 
deleted many passages with revolutionary overtones, mutilating the text until it was no 
longer acceptable to the author. 

—Sandra M. Dicks 


RAMPARTS, VII:S, November 30, 1968. 


2053. Schneck, Stephen. Le Living [Living Theater], pp. 34-41. Returning to the 
United States after four years of self-imposed exile in Europe, the Living Theater seems 
to break down the barrier between drama and life. It attempts to take the theater into 
the streets and to make the members of the audience participants rather than mere 
spectators. It also purports to be political without being propagandistic. 

—Eldon C. Hill 


RIVERSIDE QUARTERLY, NI:3, August 1968. 


2054. Mullen, Richard D. Blish, Van Vogt, and the Uses of Spengler, pp. 172-186. 
The Spenglierianism of Van Vogt’s The Voyage of the Space Beagle 15 an excrescence 
which does not affect the novel in any essential way. The first volume of the tetralogy 
Cities in Flight by Blish gives a Spenglerian view of the near future; the remaining 
three volumes provide, although sketchily, a narrative of a Spenglerian culture. 


2055. Williamson, Jack. H. (>, Wells, Critic of Progress, [Part II, The Limits of 
Human Progress], pp. 187-207. Man as part of nature is perfected for survival as an 
individual, but this individualism is in opposition to man the social animal. This two- 
fold and conflicting nature provides the early Wells with his most significant literary 
material: the beastliness of mankind is the theme of The Island of Dr. Moreau; and 
The Invisible Man is a parable of man’s inner conflict. Short stories written at this 
time also reflect Wells’s preoccupation with human limitation. 


2056. Miesel, Sandra. Some Religious Aspects of LORD OF THE RINGS, pp. 209- 
213. Tolkien’s art is not didactic or allegorical, but exhibits a Christian philosophy. 
While the framework i is religionless, attitudes expressed are Christian. “Tolkien adopts 
the Augustinian description of evil” as well as traditional Christian attitudes toward true 
and false kingship, victory and defeat. Contrary values are condemned as pagan. ` 


, 1:4, March 1969. 


2057. Henighan, Tom. Tarzan and Rima, The Myth and the Message, pp. 256-265. 
Hudson’s Green Mansions and Burroughs’s Tarzan of the Apes “crystallise the longings 
of urban man for the primitive.” Both writers knew that complete return to the 
animal self was impossible; thus each created a protagonist in whom unity with nature 
is qualified by a sense of reality which creates tension. Readers ignore the qualifications. 


2058. Williamson, Jack. H. G. Wells, Critic of Progress [Part IV, Beyond These 
Limits], pp. 272-293. Progress is relative to conditions which exist for survival; and in 
several short stories Wells pits modern man against the primitive, often placing the 
recent creations of progress in an unfavorable light. When the Sleeper Wakes, as 
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scientific and social prophecy, has as its strongest theme the relative, ambivalent nature 
of progress. The First Men in the Moon projects intellectual specialization “to mfinity,” 
where a more efficient race is visualized, but such progress is horrifying. The tension 
of this novel comes from Wells’s struggle to deny that progress is the result of a series 
of efforts to survive which are unrelated to ideals. 

| — Victor A. Kramer 


SOUTHERN REVIEW, II:2, 1968. 


2059. Mackenzie, Manfred. Obscure Hurt in Henry James, pp. 107-131. The central 
psychological experience in James's writing is shame, manifested in a variety of forms, 
all of which can be said to be caused by some type of exposure. In many short stories 
exposure leading to shame is associated with the myth of Pandora’s box. Some charac- 
ters, like Daisy Miller, actually die of shame, while others, like Pandora Day, remake 
themselves after exposure. “Vampirism,” a subcategory of exposure, is the term used 
for situations in which a self-made character causes the other character to die of shame, 
thus killing their relationship. At times the shamed person is introduced, at the 
moment of his exposure, to a successful rival, while in other stories the narrator 
exposes a character to shame and is in the end exposed himself. The division of the 
story into two parts, exposure and self-making, as in the case of Pandora Day, is 
called the “Ornamental System.” Although James’s shamed characters may turn to 
guilty crimes, he does not, like Dickens, write stories of guilt, but of shame. 


2060. Johnson, R. V. Aesthetic Traits in Charles Lamb, pp. 151-158. Swinburne, 
Symons, and Pater suggested that Lamb was a predecessor of Victorian aestheticism. 
Pater valued Lamb’s concentration on particulars and distrust of abstract thought. In 
both writers there is an undercurrent of melancholy and a passionate clinging to the 
here and now. Lamb, “the Interpreter of the House Beautiful,” seems to exemplify 
Pater’s ideal critic. Both writers are morally ambiguous: Lamb, mixing solemnity and 
- frivolity, enjoys the “colors” of beggary and yet exposes those who hide it; Pater com- 
mends a morality of sympathy and yet expounds a self-centered cultivation of states 
of mind. 


2061. Partridge, Colin. “Aesthetic Distance” in the Poetry of John Crowe Ransom, 
pp. 159-167. Ransom’s theories of the code of manners and the “aesthetic distance” 
were published in 1938 and belong to his later thinking. His earlier poetry (Poems 
About God, 1919) contain echoes of Frost and lack a unifying element for the ironic 
contrasts. Ransom’s mature poems—-Spectral Lovers, Old Mansion, Judith of Bethulia, 
and The Equilibrists—are unified by a subordinate narrator who views a code built on 
Southern tradition as “pro” at the beginning of the poem and then sees it humorously 
and ironically as “contra” at the end. 


2062. Stohr, Taylor. Alexander Herzen’s MY PAST AND THOUGHTS, pp. 168-179 
[rev.-art., Alexander Herzen, My Past and Thoughts; Gustav Flaubert, L’Education 
Sentimentale; Fëdor Dostoevsky, The Possessed; Ivan Sergeyevich Turgenev, Virgin 
Soil; Henry James, The Princess Casamassima]. Herzen’s memoirs should be compared 
with the work of Flaubert and the major political novels of the 19th century—all pub- 
lished within 18 years of the memoirs’ completion. He handles themes, characters, and 
plot structures that the novelists use; all deal with “the watersheds of 1848, the Russian 
narodniks, terrorist intrigue, the life of exiled anarchists in London”; all write of the 
relationship of sexual energies to political activity; the protagonists are illegitimate 
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children, sons of noblemen and lower-class mistresses; and all the plots grow out of an 
Oedipal situation, and end with a written avowal and confession. 
—E. Nelson James 


SPECTATOR, No. 7316, September 13, 1968. 


2063. Tube, Henry. It Goes Without Synge, pp. 360-361 [rev.-art., Brian O’Nolan, 
The Best of Myles, ed. Kevin O’Nolan]. For 29 years, until his death in 1966, O’Nolan 
wrote a column for the Irish Times under the alias of Myles Nag Copaleen. His 
novels, written under the alias of Flann O’Brien, have received little notice, but 
their merit has a new chance for recognition since the republication of three of them— 
The Hard Life (1961), The Dalkey Archive (1964), and The Third Policeman (1967). 
O’Nolan, as both columnist and novelist is a delight, with a particular zest for lam- 
pooning the cliché in all areas. 


, No. 7319, October 4, 1968. 


2064. Seymour-Smith, Martin. Orwell that Ends Well, pp. 474-475 [rev.-art., George 
Orwell, The Collected Essays, Journalism and Letters, ed. Sonia Orwell and Jan 
Angus]. Orwell’s essays, journalism, and selected letters are arranged chronologically 
to show clearly the development of his life and work. The collection reveals Orwell to 
be certainly the best journalist of his age. As a novelist, he may fall short of greatness 
because of a lack of interest in character, but his last novel, 1984, underrated by 
literati, shows his ultimate condemnation of those “not interested in character.” Finally 
his unique distinction as journalist and writer in general is that “he can be trusted.” 


, No. 7324, November 8, 1968. 


2065. Tanner, Tony. Hello, Olleh, pp. 658-659 [rev.-art., John Updike, Couples]. 
Updike seems to want ໄດ exact a critical judgment on a godless world given over to 
the destructiveness of random sex; but his attitude toward Piet (the main character) 
is uncertain and results in an indecisive sentimentality that blurs such an effect. The 
book emphasizes what was most apparent in The Centaur: Updike’s inability to 


explore other people’s “internality” in any profound way. | 
—Robert Yackshaw 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS, XXXV:4, November 1968. 


2066. Loesch, Katharine T. The Shape of Sound Configurational Rime in the Poetry 
of Dylan Thomas, pp. 407-424. Configurational rime is nowhere absent in Thomas’s 
poetry, and a detailed analysis of After the Funeral: In Memory of Ann Jones 
provides an understanding of how sound achieves poetic purpose. The poem’s com- 
plexity reflects Thomas’s ability to weight the “sound, shape, and content” of single 
words in relation to others immediately surrounding them, but also in relation to the 
total context. o 


2067. Miller, Terry. The Prosodies of Robert Lowell, pp. 425-434. The earlier poetry 
of Lowell is “strictly formal”; the more recent of freer structure. A tracing of Lowell’s 
prosody from The Quaker Graveyard in Nantucket to Skunk Hour shows that Bishop’s 
style, as exemplified in The Armadillo, was a catalyst in this change. Lowell’s later 
work is as tightly executed as the early, but Skunk Hour finds a form rather than 
fulfilling a traditional one. 
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» XXXVI:1, March 1969. 


2068. Bowman, Ernest G. The Rhetorical Theory of William Henry Milburn, 
pp. 23-37. This theory is an example of the native rhetorical theory which emerged 
in the United States from 1790 to 1850. It owes little directly to classical or medieval 
theorists and glorifies natural eloquence which came like inspiration from God. 


2069. Sloan, Thomas O. A Renaissance Controversialist on Rhetoric: Thomas Wrights 
PASSIONS OF THE MINDE IN GENERAL, pp. 38-54. Wright’s discussion of 
rhetoric is supported by the fact that he was a successful practitioner. For him the 

“mind in general” meant more than the powers of the rational soul; it meant a complex 
of operations used in apprehending or responding. The rhetorical theory, with reason 
placed hierarchically at the top, is likewise complexly divided. 


2070. Brownstein, Oscar L. Revisions in the DELUGE of the Chester Cycle, pp. 55-65. 
Statistical study of the linguistic differences between the old and the new plays 
indicates that the new play must have been written somewhat later. The new play 
“is a Tevisor’s intrusion” into the old play; yet the Deluge section is complete and 
uniform in tone, language and point of view. With the omission of the intrusions of 
the new play its inconsistencies of narrative and character are eliminated. 

—Victor A. Kramer 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, IV:5, 
1968. 


2071. Okasha, Elisabeth. The Non-Runic Scripts of Anglo-Saxon Inscriptions, pp. 321- 
338. [A description and illustration of “the letter-forms used in Anglo-Saxon non-runic 
inscriptions, except for those on coins.”] 


2072. Fawsett, Trevor. Some Aspects of the Norfolk Book-Trade, 1800-24, pp. 383- 
395. During this period there were about 30 booksellers in business at all times (about 
half of whom were also printers), as well as a total of at least 24 circulating libraries. 
“The book-trade would have been equally active and diverse in other parts of the 
country... . and its importance in developing patterns of English provincial life in the 
nineteenth century should not be underestimated.” 

 —G. Thomas Tanselle 


TRI-QUARTERLY, No. 11, Winter 1968. 


2073. Graff, Gerald E. Mythotherapy and Modern Poetics, pp. 76-90. Richards, Frye, 
Tate, Wimsatt, Krieger, Wheelwright, Brooks, and other contemporary theorists 
promote poetry as merely a form of mythotherapy. Their “debased conception of reason 
and logic” has been too often accepted without critical examination or evaluation. A 
reconsideration of the assumed rational methods and standards of current theory is 
necessary if poetics is to rise above its present shortcomings and make of poetry some- 
thing less trivial than “a form of mythotherapy.” 


2074. Tanner, Tony. Henry James and Henry Adams, pp. 91-108. Their autobiog- 
raphies show how “orthodox traditional education” failed. Their minds were not 
shaped by the world, and both works outline James’s and Adams’s inner transformation. 
Adams searched for abstract meanings, not allowing impressions to constitute knowl- 
edge; but James saw impressions as a basis of knowledge. Adams was pessimistic 
because he could not find any distinct pattern or law for society to follow. James 
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found consciousness a consolation, but for Adams it was a torment. Both men found 
life growing more complex as the mind developed in ccmplexity, but James saw the 
relation of consciousness to existence while Adams saw only confusion and chaos, 
finding despair. It was James, exploring the mystery of his consciousness, who rejected 
despair. 


2075. Hagstrum, Jean H. The Rhetoric of Fear and The Rhetoric of Hope, pp. 109- 

123. Johnson was beset by fear, the fear of punishment for an offense and the fear 
of the offense itself; yet he was able to build hope on fear itself, believing its salutary 
effect would drive our fear. Man had to recognize his limits. Blake, on the other hand, 
hated all fear and saw it to be a result of man’s limiting himself, which Johnson 
prescribed. Blake’s rhetoric of hope was based on internal desire. 


2076. Mercier, Vivian. Swift’s Humour, pp. 125-143. Swift should be considered in 
the light of his humour, not his satire. To him, humor was natural, spontaneous, and 
benign. An intellectual practical joker, he could also laugh at himself because he 
remembered he was a member of the human race he so often attacked. His humor 
was directed toward those he loved and admired, and he asked them to laugh with him, 
at himself or at themselves. 


2077. Mills, Ralph J., Jr. The Poetry of James Dickey, pp. 231-242. The poet’s craft 
can free the body of its physical limitations, can reveal the inner state of the pursuer and 
the pursued, and is revealed as being both primitive and sophisticated. His work, 
however, must grow from inner necessity, not external demands. 


2078. English, Maurice. The Poet as Exorcist, pp. 246-255. Viereck’s poetry performs 
the rites of exorcism in spite of his “brashness and stridency . . . the puns, wisecracks 
and gags.” Preoccupied with man’s relationship with God and nature, Viereck has no 
illusions and has the capacity to make his art pattern reality. 


—Frank E. Franz 
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